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Political Platforms and Candidates 





HE chief political issues that will form the theme of discus- 
sion from now until the November election hardly come 
within the proper scope of this magazine, and therefore they 

will not be considered in these pages, however interesting they may 
be. But some of the matters dealt with in the platforms adopted at 
St. Louis and Chicago are clearly such as may be noticed in a pub- 
lication of the character of THE BANKERS MaGazIne. First among 
them is the Federal Reserve Act. This important measure was 
made much of by the prominent speakers who addressed the Demo- 
cratic National Convention at St. Louis, and was also highly lauded 
in the platform. For example, Mr, Westcott, in his speech renom- 
inating Mr. Wilson, said: 


“He dynamited the monetary dams and let credit flow to the re- 
motest corners of the land, its spray dashing even upon foreign 
shores. He released the nation’s resources and set the energies of all 
men free to exploit them. He destroyed commercial slavery. He 
struck off its shackles. The prosperity of the nation is the product 
of statesmanship and financial genius. American credit is now lim- 
ited only by its own honesty and capacity. The cause being undis- 
turbed, the effects must remain. The schoolmaster is statesman, the 
statesman is financier, the financier is emancipator. With Lincoln, 
the emancipator of the chattel slave, he will live forever as the eman- 
cipator of the commercial slave.” 


Quite as impassioned was the panegyric of Mr. Bryan, the late 
champion of free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of six- 
teen to one: 


“No President since Jackson,” said Mr. Bryan, “has had to meet 
such an unholy combination of the powers of high finance, and even 


Jackson himself never met the situation better than Woodrow Wil- 
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son met it. We have just commenced to learn what the Federal 
Reserve law means for this nation. 

“This great piece of legislation, the greatest piece of construc- 
tive statesmanship in a generation, has not only broken the hold of 
Wall street upon the business of the nation, but it has broken the 
grip of Wall street upon the politics of the United States. For 
twenty years there has not been an election but what a hundred 
men in Wall street could, by coercion they had in their power, 
change the result of the election. And one who, like myself, has felt 
their power, must be pardoned if he rejoices that we have an Ad- 
ministration that has broken that power and set a nation free.” 

Senator Ollie James of Kentucky was equally emphatic. He 
said: 

“Would our Republican opponents repeal the present Federal 
Reserve Law that emancipated the credit of a nation; that made 
the credit of the country to run in life-giving currents through the 
avenues of business? Under the old system a few men could create 
a panic, as the whole nation witnessed in 1907, when all the world 
was at peace and enjoying unusual prosperity. A small group of 
men upon Manhattan Island precipitated overnight one of the 
greatest panics in the history of the nation. It toppled values, 
wrecked fortunes, destroyed holdings, turned out of employment 
thousands of men, and locked the door of almost every bank in the 
country against the depositor who called for his own money. The 
Republican Party—in control for forty years of our national life 
either did not have the ability or the courage or the desire to remedy 
this brutal system that lodged the money of a nation in the control 
of this heartless group of men. The Democratic Party took control 
of this nation, and under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson met 
this great problem. We took the money control out of the hands 
of this oligarchy; we lodged its control in the hands of the Govern- 
ment and created the Federal Reserve Banks of the country. 

“What would have been the result if the old Republican system 
had been in effect when the world’s war broke upon us?” 





Ex-Governor Glynn of New York thus proceeded to show what 
a glorious blessing was conferred upon the country by the Federal 
Reserve Act: 

“Tn the panic of 1907, under the old system, New York could not 
lend a country bank $50,000 with which to meet factory payrolls; 
in 1915, under the new system, inaugurated by this Democratic 
Administration, New York loaned Europe $500,000,000, even 
though the financial centres of the world were disrupted by the world 
war, and there were still left in New York the largest bank deposits 
in its history. 

“If this Democratic Administration had performed no other 
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public service than the enactment of the Federal Reserve Act, it 
would deserve the unstinted approval of a grateful nation. Thanks 
to Democracy and to Democracy’s great leader, the business man 
who is struggling to establish himself may now work out his destiny 
without living in terror of panics and hard times. The toiler in the 
factory may ply his tasks in security, knowing that his employer's 
business is safe from assault. The farmer who must borrow to move 
his crops may do so without spending his days in anxiety, his nights 
in nightmares of foreclosure and disaster.” 

Finally, as a clincher to these grandiloquent oratorical outbursts, 
the Democratic platform declares: 

“Our archaic banking and currency system, prolific of panic and 
disaster under Republican Administration—long the refuge of the 
money trust—has been supplanted by the Federal Reserve Act, a 
true democracy of credit, under Government control, already proved 
a financial bulwark in a world crisis, mobilizing our resources, plac- 
ing abundant credit at the disposal of legitimate industry and mak- 
ing a currency panic impossible.” 

And how are these statements combated by the Republican 
leaders and by the platform of that party? In the speeches made at 
Chicago and in the platform adopted there by the Republican 
party no mention whatever was made of the Federal Reserve Act. 
Must it not therefore be assumed that the Republicans virtually 
concede everything which the Democrats claim in behalf of this 
measure’? By their very silence do not the Republicans really make 
the Democratic position on this question their own? 

If the Democratic assertions respecting the Federal Reserve 
Act are allowed to stand uncontroverted during the campaign that 
party should gain several hundred thousand votes as a result of 
the failure of the Republicans to take a positive stand against the 
measure. 

Mr. Hughes, the Republican candidate, is a man of keen mind. 
Will he not perceive the danger to his party and to his own candi- 
dacy that must follow if the extravagant claims which the Demo- 
crats make for the Federal Reserve Act are allowed to remain un- 
challenged ? 

Mr. Wilson, who has been renominated by the Democrats, will 
doubtless be judged in the campaign by the record of his admin- 
istration rather than according to the promises made in the St. 
Louis platform. 

On business matters both parties profess to be the enemies of 
monopoly and the friends of legitimate business. 

The really important declaration on business problems is this, 
found in the Republican platform: 


“Interstate and intrastate transportation have become so inter 
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woven that the attempt to apply two and often several sets of laws 
to its regulation has produced conflicts of authority, embarrassment 
in operation, and inconvenience and exvense to the public. 

“The entire transportation system of the country has become 
essentially national. We, therefore, favor such action by legisla- 
tion, or, if necessary, through an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, as will result in placing it under exclusive Fed- 
eral control.” 

This may serve to initiate discussion of the Federal incorpora- 
tion of railways, something that promises to become a vital question 
in the near future. 

Although as the campaign progresses greater differences may 
develop between the policies outlined in the two platforms, as these 
policies may be interpreted by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes, it must 
be admitted that at present there appears no sharp line of cleavage 
between Democracy as reflected at St. Louis and Republicanism as 
it came from Chicago. 

From the standpoint of business this is rather fortunate than 
otherwise, for it indicates that whichever party wins in November 
business will suffer little or no disturbance as a result of Govern- 
mental policies, 





COUNTRY BANKS OPPOSE PAR COLLECTION 
PLAN 





PPOSITION to the Federal Reserve Board’s plan of par 
O collections is developing among country banks. Here are 

some resolutions recently adopted by members of Group 
Six, New York State Bankers Association: 

“Whereas, Since the inception of the Federal Reserve Act, it 
has been told and reiterated by the officers of the Federal Reserve 
Bank and others in authority that this law was framed with special 
reference to the country banks, and, 

“Whereas, It is now proposed to put into force a plan for the 
par collection of checks of all member banks, thereby entailing a 
direct and severe loss in exchange to the country banks and benefit- 
ing only the larger city banks, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the members of Group Six, New York 
State Bankers Association, in meeting assembled do hereby go on 
record as being opposed to the par collection plan as outlined by 
the Federal Reserve Board, as it is unfair to the country banks.” 

This “loss in exchange to the country banks” is to them quite a 
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serious matter, for it curtails their revenues and apparently reduces 
profits. Would this loss of profit, in the long run, be real? Might 
not the banks gain more by increased business were all checks good 
everywhere at par than they would lose by being deprived of the 
income now received from collection charges? 

This problem was tending gradually to adjust itself through im- 
proved clearing and collecting methods, and in time a just and 
practicable solution would have been reached. But the Federal 
Reserve System has rather suddenly and, in the opinion of many 
bankers, arbitrarily, interfered with the plans being worked out 
through the clearing-houses. 

Perhaps it is natural that the banks should feel resentment that 
the Federal Government should think it necessary or advisable to, 
intervene in the matter at all. 

Country banks have been of immense value in developing the 
farms, industries and commerce of this country. Indeed, it is 
hardly too much to say that they have been one of the very im- 
portant factors in the widely-diffused prosperity existing in the 
United States. Their usefulness should not be impaired, but fos- 
tered and extended. 

But it is at least an open question whether this could not be 
done by abolishing all exchange charges. If in this manner a 
service would be rendered the community that would so enlarge 
the business of the banks that the cost of the greater service would 
be more than offset, the country banks would gain and not lose 
by the transaction. Of course, the country banks do not wish to 
place themselves in the position of contending for the maintenance 
of exchange charges solely because they derive a profit from this 
source. If these charges could justly be reduced, or entirely abol- 
ished, there would be no valid ground for their maintenance solely 
because they were profitable to the banks. 


Fe) 


A MORE serious opposition to the check collection plan of the 

Federal Reserve Banks has developed in the West and South- 
west. Ata meeting held in St. Louis on June 10, attended by about 
160 bankers representing eighteen state bankers’ associations, the 
following resolutions were passed: 

“Whereas, At a conference of bankers from eighteen states, held 
in the city of St. Louis, June 10, 1916, it was the unanimous opinion 
that the proposed system of country-wide clearing of checks as 
promulgated by the Federal Reserve Board, in its order of May 1, 
to be put into operation July 15, is unwise, unnecessary, econom- 
ically unsound, and, in its last analysis, prejudicial to the best inter- 
ests of general business; therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, That this conference, while fully appreciating that 
the Federal Reserve Board, in performance of its duty, proposes 
to carry out the provisions of section 16 of the Federal Reserve act, 
as interpreted by its counsel, nevertheless, hereby expresses its dis- 
approval of the plan as embodied in the said order; and the chairman 
and secretary of this conference are hereby instructed to send a tele- 
gram to the Federal Reserve Board at Washington respectfully 
urging that execution of the said order be deferred until a judicial 
interpretation can be secured, as should be done in a matter of this 
magnitude. 

“Resolved, further, That the American Bankers Association be 
earnestly invited and urged to take such immediate. steps as in its 
judgment will bring about a repeal of those particular sections of 
the Federal Reserve act which have been interpreted as requiring 
member banks to receive and remit at par for checks drawn upon 
them. ‘This conference believes that it is a duty which the Ameri- 
‘an Bankers Association owes to its members, to lend its undivided 
effort toward securing relief, either through the courts or through 
remedial legislation, or both. 

“Resolved, further, That this conference hereby creates an ad- 
ministrative committee, which committee shall have for its chairman 
and secretary the chairman and secretary of this meeting of June 
10, 1916, and shall consist of one member, to be appointed by the 
chairman for each state in the Union. The administrative com- 
mittee is authorized to co-operate with the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

“Resolved, further, That as grave differences of opinion exist— 
first, as to the proper interpretation of section 16 of the Federal 
Reserve act, and, second, as to its constitutionality, if interpreted as 
indicated by the said order of May 1, it shall be the duty of this 
administrative committee to take such steps as may be necessary to 
obtain a final judicial interpretation. 

“Resolved, further, That this conference hereby bestows plenary 
power upon the administrative committee to do not only the things 
herein specially set forth, but such further things as may be neces- 
sary to put into practical operation the intent of these resolutions. 

“Resolved, further, That this administrative committee, after 
estimating the cost of its necessary work, shall forthwith proceed to 
raise necessary funds by voluntary contributions from banks that 
are in accord with the spirit of these resolutions.” 


o 


HILE treating of this problem is will be appropriate to quote 

from an address made at the recent annual convention of the 
California Bankers Association by Frank C. Mortimer, cashier of 
the First National Bank of Berkeley. He said: 








~ — 
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“A movement has been gaining ground looking toward the 
parring of checks throughout the country, and commendable efforts 
have been made to solve what may be said to be one of the most 
perplexing problems in modern banking detail. 

“Bankers in general would welcome an arrangement which 
would facilitate the collection of the thousand and one items, large 
and small, drawn on out-of-town banks and handed in to them as 
‘ash deposits. 

“It is true that the present method is cumbersome, expensive 
and far from satisfactory; but the system, to be improved, must not 
carry with it any further cost to the banks; that is, if they are to go 
into a new arrangement voluntarily. 

“From statements made by many interior bankers, it is a fairly 
well-drawn conclusion that loss in considerable amount would fall 
upon the interior banks, some reporting that their net incomes would 
be reduced from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. in the event that 
they are forced to throw off their exchange charges. 

“But there are two views to be taken of every question, a broad 
and a narrow one. Perhaps the interior banker, who sees his income 
being reduced, may be excused for taking what some may term a 
viewpoint with self-interest predominating, as self-preservation is 
the first law of nature. 

“Perhaps his bank is located where it is necessary to import coin, 
at frequent intervals, for the very purpose of cashing out-of-town 
checks over the counter, or cashing them, indirectly, for his own de- 
positors through cash credit in deposits. 

“On the other hand, it may be that he is required, at no less fre- 
quent intervals, to replenish his reserve city account by purchasing 
exchange at current rates or by coin shipment, against which he 
draws drafts in payment to city banks of items coming through the 
mails. In some sections of the country this expense is a matter 
of no small concern. 

“T am familiar with the interior workings of a bank which is 
required to import coin from a neighboring reserve city, in no in- 
consequential amounts, once or twice a week. This bank, however, 
makes no charge for exchange, accepting items from its depositors 
without collecting even cost of handling, where, in many instances, 
there is an actual cost to absorb. Surely, this is a situation where 
the legitimacy of an exchange charge cannot be justly disputed. 
It is a service which those engaged in other business would not care 
to give without charge. 

“The Federal Government charges thirty cents a hundred dol- 
lars for postoffice money orders, and the public pay without com- 
plaint. This is uniformly higher than many banks charge for trans- 
ferring funds. Incidentally, it is of interest to note that the Gov- 
ernment ¢llected, last year, in the neighborhood of seven million 
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dollars for fees on post-office money orders. No figures have been 
obtained from express companies. This represents a charge for ex- 
change, collected from the public. 

“What is considered highly respectable on the part of the Gov- 
ernment and the express companies, surely should not be classed as 
altogether reprehensible on the part of the banks. 

“There is a direct service of value given to the public which 
should not be overlooked. It is entirely a lawful procedure to charge 
for transferring funds from one part of the country to another. 

“From the foundation of banking in this country exchange 
charges have been recognized as a legitimate source of banking 
profit.* 

“It is not a matter for debate to state that there is an actual 
cost to the transfer of funds. True, the exact cost is not determin- 
able in many cases; but the fact remains, on last analysis. 

“We agree in the conclusion, I believe, that it is just and reason- 
able that the fees for service performed should be borne by the one 
who receives the benefit of that service. Therefore, there is hope 
for the interior banker in the suggestion that the actual cost of 
collection may be added to the check of the maker and charged 
to his account when his check is sent to a distant city in payment 
of an obligation. It would be the same as selling him exchange. 

“This would be a fair method. It could easily be put in opera- 
tion and the annoying problem now confronting us solved to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, 

“This simple suggestion, worked out by means of a system of 
clearing through Federal Reserve banks, on lines similar to the 
Boston country check-clearing system, may accomplish much in do- 
ing away with the present indirect method. 

“The position here stated is sustained by the Federal Reserve 
Law itself, which, in paragraph 107, provides: 

“Nothing herein contained shall be construed as prohibiting a 
member bank from charging its actual expense incurred in collecting 
and remitting funds, or for exchange sold to its patrons.’ ” 

What Mr. Mortimer has said perhaps fairly represents the gen- 
eral banking view on this subject. His admission that the present 
system is “cumbersome, expensive and far from satisfactory,” cer- 
tainly gives warrant for the efforts that are being made looking 
towards improvement. “The system, to be improved,” says Mr. 
Mortimer, “must not carry with it any further cost to the banks.” 


*“The whole phenomenon of internal exchange is surely an anachronism, due simply to 
the arrested evolution of United States banking. Local exchange would be considered an 
intolerable nuisance in this country. It only exists in the United States because their banks 
still have the same local and parochial character, in spite of the size of their operations, as 
our English banks had in the eighteenth century.”—Journal of Royal Statistical Society, 
March, 1916, p. 213. ‘ 
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On the contrary, it ought to lessen the cost, both as regards the 
methods of handling items, the time lost, and above all, the improve- 
ment ought to avoid the greater loss the banks suffer from busi- 
ness which they fail to get through the present imperfections in 
dealing with this problem. 

Mr. Mortimer calls attention to the fact that last year the 
Federal Government collected about seven million dollars for fees 
on post-office money orders. ‘The express companies also collected 
a large amount as fees for furnishing express money orders. 

Had the banks obtained these fees, their profits would bulk 
somewhat larger. But how much more might they have gained 
in deposits and in profitable business had they furnished this service 
to the public without cost? 

Mr. Mortimer says that “the fees for services performed should 
be borne by the one who receives the benefit for that service.” Is 
it not possible that if this principle were applied the banks them- 
selves would be shown to be the greatest beneficiaries ?7 








BROADENING THE POWERS OF NATIONAL BANKS 





HE Comptroller of the Currency has sent letters to Senator 
Owen and Congressman Glass, chairmen, respectively of 
the banking and currency committees of the Senate and 

House of Representatives, recommending an amendment to the 
National Bank Act, which will permit about 2,000 national banks 
located in places with a population of less than 3,000 inhabitants 
to enlarge their activities by acting as agents for the placing of fire 
and life insurance and for the placing of real estate and farm loans 
in their respective localities, and put them in a better position to 
compete with local state banks and trust companies which now, in 
some states, have these additional powers. 





+Admitting substantial earnings from exchange, let us ask whether the charge is a 
legitimate one. The country banker replies, naturally, that the check is payable over his 
counter and not in New York. But this reply is not conclusive, and the following questions 
are asked: What is it payable in over his counter? Is it not payable in cash? Assume 
that for a month all the checks drawn by his customers and sent out of town are presented 
over his counter for payment in currency; how long would his vault reserve last in meeting 
them? How long would it be before he had to ship in currency daily with which to settle 
for these checks? The more one studies it the clearer it seems that the most economical 
way for the country bank to pay its checks is to pay them exactly as it now does, by off- 
setting them with the checks that are deposited with it. But as no expense beyond clerical 
salaries and postage is incurred in this method of settlement, the conclusion seems inevitable 
that the exchange charge is not a reasonable and legitimate charge for services rendered. 
And the fact is that the country has determined that it must go.—Pierre Jay, chairman 
hoard of directors, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, “The Country Banker and the 
teserve System.” 
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In conferring savings bank and trust company privileges on na- 
tional banks, the Federal Reserve Act took an important step in 
placing the state and national institutions more nearly on a level. 
As the powers of national banks are thus increased, and since these 
institutions already possess some powers denied to state banks, the 
latter will gradually find that they no longer have any advantage 
over institutions chartered by the Federal Government, but that 
they are at a considerable disadvantage. As this levelling process 
goes on, the final result may be to drive many state banks into the 
national system. 

Whether the recommendations referred to above are wise is 
a matter about which bankers differ. The banker in the large city 
is apt to regard these proposed additional powers as unnecessary 
and unwise. The country banker might be expected to take a con- 
trary view, since he is the one that will be benefited. 

There would seem little or no impropriety in allowing banks 
to negotiate life and fire insurance, as they incur no liabilities on 
account of such business and would derive a considerable profit 
from it, although it is not strictly a banking function. 

Country banks could perform an important service in their com- 
munities in placing real estate loans. They have the necessary 
knowledge both of men and property that would enable them to 
transact business of this kind with the highest degree of safety. 
Long before the Comptroller’s recommendation was made, this 
MaGaztn¥ had urged that this power be conferred on the banks. 

To render banks more useful without endangering their safety 
is certainly desirable. Are not the recommendations referred to of 
this kind ? 





THE RIGGS BANK CASE 





OR some months bankers have watched with interest the de- 

velopments in the Riggs Bank case at Washington. The 

controversy was between the Riggs National Bank and the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Secretary of the Treasury also 
becoming concerned in the matter. Charges of perjury were made 
against certain officials of the bank, but the court has dismissed them. 
Allegations of conspiracy upon the part of the Comptroller and 
Secretary have likewise failed of being sustained in the judicial 
hearing. While the court refused to sustain the action of the 
Treasury in withholding some bond interest belonging to the bank, 
pending the payment of fines assessed by the bank for refusal to 
comply with the demands made by the Comptroller for certain 
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transactions of the bank, it refused to enjoin the Comptroller from 
calling for such reports in the future. 

The result of the decision is that the temporary injunction re- 
straining the payment of $5,000 is continued as against the Treas- 
urer of the United States, but not as to the Comptroller, and that, 
except for the purpose of compelling payment of the interest due 
the bank and retained, and of enjoining the assessment of penalties 
because of the failure to comply with the demands, held defective 
in form, for reports, the bill is dismissed as against all the defend- 
ants. 

Although this decision, in the main, seems favorable to the bank 
in question, it is not wholly lacking in comfort to the Secretary 
and Comptroller. The bank officers were cleared of the perjury 
charges, and the bank seems likely to get its $5,000; but, on the 
other hand, the Secretary and Comptroller get off on the conspiracy 
charges and their course with respect to some other matters is up- 
held. 

As usual in such cases, the court did not show a disposition to 
curtail the supervisory powers exercised by the Comptroller’s Bureau 
over the national banks. The Treasury Department, of which the 
Comptroller’s Bureau is a part, is one of the executive departments 
of the Federal Government, and as such clothed with large powers. 
It has generally been the tendency of the court decisions to show 
great caution in interfering with the exercise of these powers. What 
the Comptroller may do in the way of visiting and examining banks 
is fixed by statutes, and these have been judicially construed from 
time to time. There is, of course, danger that a Comptroller of the 
Currency possessed of an excess of zeal, or animated by vindictive- 
ness, might annoy and seriously cripple a bank were he allowed to 
act entirely without fear of judicial restraint. And yet, if such 
restraint were imposed in many cases the supervising powers which 
the Comptroller of the Currency is supposed to exercise over the 
national banks would be rendered ineffective. 

Over the celebrated Riggs Bank case much heated controversy 
has been waged. After undergoing the judicial process the heat 
seems to be cooling. 

As a rule, perhaps, where a bank is charged with practices to 
which the Comptroller objects, these can be corrected with a little 
patience and tact on both sides. Banks ought to obey the law, and 
they ought not enter into transactions which may have a tendency 
to entangle them in matters from which a bank would better be 
kept free. In correcting shortcomings of this nature the Comp- 
troller need not be high-handed and arbitrary. More “sweet reason- 
ableness” on both sides would probably have settled the Riggs Bank 
dispute out of court. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE COLLECTION SYSTEM 





ULY 15 will be an important day for the banks of the United 
States, for it marks the beginning of an effort to develop a 
country-wide check collection system on new lines. The plan 

is thus outlined. 

1. The Federal Reserve Banks will accept at par all checks 
from member banks, whether drawn against other member banks, 
non-member banks, or private banks. An exception is made at the 
outset in the case of checks drawn against non-member banks which 
-annot be collected at par. 

2. All checks thus received from member banks will be given 
immediate credit entry, although amounts thus credited will not be 
counted as reserves, nor become available until collected. 

3. In order to enable member banks to know how soon checks 
sent in for collection will be available either as reserves or for pay- 
ment of checks drawn against them, time schedules giving the mini- 
mum time for collection will be furnished by each Federal Reserve 
Bank to its member banks. 

4. The actual cost, without profit, of the clearing and collection 
of checks will be paid by the Federal Reserve Banks and assessed 
against the member banks in proportion to their sendings. 

5. The whole plan is based on generally accepted principles 
under which clearing and collection plans have long been operated. 
A Federal Reserve Bank will not debit a member bank’s reserve 
account with items forwarded to it for collection until the remit- 
tance of the member bank in payment of such items shall have had 
time to reach the Federal Reserve Bank. 

It is the plan of the Federal Reserve Board to have this country 
wide check collection system extend ultimately to all the banks in the 
United States. 

This is a radical change, and has encountered considerable oppo- 
sition from banks that do not like to give up the revenue derived 
from exchange charges. But should the new system become uni- 
versal, that is what they will have to do. For should there be two 
banks in a town, one of which remitted at par for checks drawn 
against it while the other one did not, one bank’s checks would 
circulate at par throughout the United States while the checks of 
the other would be virtually subject to a discount equal to the col- 
lection charge imposed. The latter bank would almost surely lose 
business in consequence. 

As considerable friction has developed ovet the innovation, the 
Federal Reserve Board has issued this explanatory statement: 

“The check clearing and collection plan which has been formu- 
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lated by the Federal Resere Board is not compulsory upon any bank 
so far as the use of facilities to be provided is concerned. 

“Member banks, as long as they comply with the statutory 
requirements, may continue to carry accounts with their approved 
reserve agents and with other banks to whom they may send items 
for collection and from whom they may receive, for similar purposes, 
checks drawn upon themselves or upon other banks. They will, 
however, be required to pay without deduction checks drawn upon 
themselves and presented at their own counters for payment. Re- 
mittance of such checks by the Federal Reserve Bank of their 
district through the mail will be construed as presentation at their 
own counters, and they must settle with the Federal Reserve Bank 
for such checks, either by acceptable checks upon other banks or by 
remittance of lawful money or Federal Reserve notes at the ex- 
pense of the Federal Reserve Bank. Checks drawn upon a mem- 
ber bank which have been received by the Federal Reserve Bank 
will not be charged against its reserve account until sufficient time 
has elapsed for the checks to have reached the member bank and 
for returns to have been received in due course by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 

“The Board’s clearing plan provides that a small service charge 
(say 114 to 2 cents per item) will be made at stated intervals 
against such banks as send to the Federal Reserve Bank checks on 
other banks for collection and credit; but it follows that no portion 
of this charge can be assessed against any bank unless it shall have 
elected to avail itself of the facilities offered. Federal Reserve 
banks will handle, besides checks drawn on member banks, checks 
on such state banks as can be collected at par, and member banks 
desiring to handle for a Federal Reserve Bank checks drawn on 
state banks will be given the preference. During crop-moving pe- 
riods it is thought that this will be a distinct advantage to member 
banks. 

“There is no disposition to deprive member banks of any income 
that they may have been in the habit of receiving from the collection 
of drafts (other than bank checks) or from the purchase or discount 
of commercial bills of exchange, and so there should be no diminu- 
tion in the customary profits of member banks from such sources. 

“Many letters in regard to the plan have been received, a great 
number of which are commendatory, and it appears from those of 
opposite tenor that the objections raised are based upon an appre- 
hension that profits will be decreased if the plan proves to be effec- 
tive. 

“Tt is estimated that as soon as the new clearing system is put 
into operation checks upon about 15,000 national banks, state banks, 
and trust companies throughout the United States can be handled 
by the Federal Reserve Banks at par, subject to the small service 
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charge above referred to; and as a minority of the banks will find it 
difficult to retain much of their good business when checks drawn 
upon them are at a discount, while checks drawn upon the majority 
of banks can circulate at par, it is thought that in the near future 
checks upon practically all banks throughout the United States can 
be handled at par by Federal Reserve Banks. Many banks have 
found it necessary hitherto to scatter their available funds by main- 
taining balances with a number of correspondents for exchange 
purposes, or in order to control checks drawn upon themselves. 

“After November 16, 1917, no bank balances will be available 
as reserve for national banks except balances in Federal Reserve 
Banks, and therefore after that time any necessity to maintain non- 
reserve balances with correspondents, either for exchange purposes 
or in order to obtain collection facilities, would be deemed in many 
vases a great hardship. It is believed that in numerous instances 
banks will find it expedient to concentrate their balances and to close 
many of the accounts which they now carry with other banks, and 
that a system which will enable them to send all of their checks on 
other banks to the Federal Reserve Banks for exchange purposes or 
as an offset against checks on themselves forwarded by the Federal 
Reserve Bank, will, in course of time, come to be appreciated as a 
convenience. The release of funds heretofore tied up in accounts 
- carried with other banks and their employment at higher rates of 
interest in commercial loans, should offset to a great degree the pros- 
pective loss of exchange profits, which is at the present time looked 
upon with apprehension by some of the banks.” 

If in the long run both the banks and the public shall derive 
benefit from this change, the present hardships incident to the re- 
form will be forgotten. ‘The extension of the clearing principle from 
the large cities to the entire country, and the payment of all checks 
at face value throughout the United States, and likewise the system 
of clearing-house supervision to all banks, have seemed to many ob- 
servers of our banking problem desirable ends. The tendency of 
banking evolution was in that direction, but this tendeney has been 
checked, or rather it has been supplanted, by Governmental inter- 
vention. It remains to be shown that this intervention was either 
wise, effective or necessary. 





BROADENING OUR COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 





HE recent session of the New York State Bankers’ Associ- 
ation at Atlantic City was favored with an address by Mr. 
Carlos A. Tornquist, head of the oldest and one of the 

largest banks in the Argentine Republic. His address dealt with 
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the trade and financial relations between the United States and Ar- 
gentina and was interesting both for freshness and vigor in the 
views presented and for the distinguished position which Mr. 'Torn- 
quist occupies in banking at Buenos Aires. Here are some of the 
points he made: 


“Eighteen months ago,” he said, “the dollar exchange was of 
the most nominal character and practically non-existent in South 
America. To-day, although in its infancy, it is an established fact. 
There is no reason why the United States should not be placed 
on a footing of equality with Europe in relation to Argentine finance 
and business if the necessary modifications of your Federal banking 
and trade laws are made on lines which would more largely facilitate 
banking and commercial operations between the United States and 
the Argentine. For instance, why should not the United States 
receive a large share of the $250,000,000 or $300,000,000 which ordi- 
narily every year goes into the coffers of European accepting 
houses, which accept both for commercial and financial credits? 

“These financial credits naturally strengthen the exchange of the 
country which grants them. Thus, with the increased stability which 
would be given to American dollar exchange if the Federal Reserve 
Act of this country permitted such operations, trade and other 
payments on the basis of the dollar exchange would be greatly fa- 
cilitated, and, as a logical consequence, an additional stimulus would 
be given to the commerce of the two countries.’ 

New York bankers fully understand the great advantages thev 
have derived through their ability in former years to draw and 
negotiate finance bills on London. Now that the international finan- 
cial situation has been so radically altered by the war, this market 
would confer substantial benefits on other financial centres as well 
as enlarge our own commercial and financial operations by engaging 
in the acceptance of finance bills as the London market did on so 
large a scale before the war began. ‘The suggestion made by Mr. 
Tornquist that the Federal Reserve Act be broadened to include this 
class of business is one that if adopted will undoubtedly add to the 
ability of our banks to engage in foreign financing and should also 
tend to enlarge our over-seas trade. Probably it would be wise to 
confine accepting of this character to the larger banks whose capital 
and equipment are suited to business of this character. 

Passing to a consideration of some means for enlarging com- 
mercial intercourse between the Americas, Mr. Tornquist said: 

“The experience of the foreign banks in the Argentine Repub- 
lic has exploded the theory that ‘trade follows the flag.’ The re- 
sults obtained there show that trade follows capital; and even in 
these early days of the investment of American capital in Argentine 
issues and enterprises there is ample evidence of the truth and sound- 
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ness of the latter theory. But in order to convert this theory into 
practical form there are other essentials to be considered. 

“There must be closer personal contact between Americans and 
Argentines. I want to see the inauguration of the first necessity of 
increased trade relations, and that is the establishment of a service 
of first-class, comfortable and fast steamships that will make the 
trip from New York to Buenos Aires, and vice versa, in twelve to 
fourteen days. Extended intercourse between the leaders of the 
respective communities—not of their secretaries and employees— 
would do more good to foster and augment international commerce 
than any number of conferences or publications, 

“We are seeing the extraordinary proportions reached lately in 
the trade between the two countries; and, although much of it doubt- 
less owes its existence to war conditions, a great part of the advance 
has been the result of closer personal investigation and of the exer- 
cise of more vigorous efforts on the part of American manufacturers 
than previously were put forth. 

“Still, since my stay in the United States I have seen in the 
columns of the press an undercurrent of suspicion and mistrust with 
more than one open reference to the necessity for official protection 
even by force, for American investors in South American countries. 
Speaking for my own country, let me say, gentlemen, that the 
great and close relations built up by Europe with the Argentine 
Republic have been established principally on the basis of mutual 
confidence; and unless the Americans are prepared to show the 
same confidence as has been shown by the financial and mercantile 
communities of Kurope—a confidence justified by long experience 
—they had better not waste their time or their money in the effort 
to capture a larger share of our trade.” 


There is a fine and subtle sarcasm in the suggestion that visitors 
to South America should comprise “the leaders of the respective 
communities—not their secretaries and employees.” Perhaps a good 
deal of just irritation has been aroused in South America by the 
breezy, hustling type of “drummer” that has invaded these sup- 
posed wilds for the purpose of commercially annexing them to the 
United States and incidentally giving the inhabitants a sample of 
true Northern culture. 

If more statesmen like Elihu Root would visit South America, 
and if men of equal calibre in the financial and commercial world 
would go there not only occasionally but often, the unfavorable im- 
pression created by the superabundance of breezy American hustlers 
in the Southern countries would gradually be dispelled. 

Coming to the last subject touched on in the above quotation, a 
wide and interesting field of discussion is opened. 

Mr. Tornquist states that the vast trade built up between Eu- 
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rope and the Argentine has been on the basis of mutual confidence, 
and stated that “unless Americans are prepared to show the same 
confidence * * * they had better not waste their time or their 
money in the effort to capture a larger share of our trade.” 


In making this declaration, Mr. Tornquist was of course speak- 
ing for his own country. That the basis for such confidence exists 
in Argentina as in most of the other South American countries is 
true. But, unfortunately, some countries in South and Central 
America are less stable. It might be said that American capital and 
commerce could avoid these and select only those countries known 
to be well established politically and commercially. But making 
this selection is no easy task. Mexico, for example, under the rule 
of President Diaz maintained a high credit standard, and while that 
illustrious statesman lived and ruled no country was safer or more 
attractive as a field for enterprise, investment and trade. Since then 
things have sadly changed. 

This subject is unpleasant, but what is the use of mincing mat- 
ters? Countries wherein governments are periodically upset by 
revolution, in which courts are destroyed and substantial anarchy 
prevail, do not offer a safe and profitable field for investment, and 
they never will. But the remedy for these conditions should not 
consist of outside pressure. It should come from within. The 
countries that are politically unstable can not fail to see that they 
are greatly harmed in consequence of the hesitancy of capital to 
enter their borders. And is it not possible that a broader remedy 
may some day be invoked? Would not a union among all or at least 
among certain groups of nations tend to make conditions more stable 
and thus greatly increase the prosperity of the nations concerned? 

It must be remembered that the threat of force to collect debts 
due from South and Central American countries has been resorted 
to by certain European governments that lacked the confidence 
which Mr. Tornquist justly describes as constituting the basis of 
their dealing with Argentina, and that in more than one instance 
this threat would have been carried out but for the knowledge of 
the restraining power of the United States that lingered in the back- 
ground. Of course, in what has been said there is no assumption of 
superior virtue, for North America is not a stranger to debt repudi- 
ation. The problem is not one that should give rise to feeling on 
either side. It is a serious matter, and vitally concerns, in one way 
or another, all the nations of the Western Hemisphere. While the 
principle of arbitration seems now somewhat in disrepute, it is a good 
one nevertheless. Would it be practicable to establish an interna- 
tional American court for the adjudication in case of necessity of 
cases growing out of the investment of capital by one country in an- 
other, and for the purpose of adjusting commercial controversies ? 
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THE RAILWAY PROBLEM 





HAT is “the railway problem?’ _ Briefly, that the rail- 
ways, virtually compelled through increased cost of labor 
and materials to pay out more for their own requirements, 

are only permitted grudgingly if at all to raise the rates for services 
rendered the public, with the result that capital can no longer be 
raised in adequate amounts, thus curtailing railway building and 
the providing of additional equipment for existing lines at a time 
when the business of the country demands such enlargement of rail- 
way facilities. 

And the solution of the problem? Several are offered. Many 
favor Government ownership outright, and with as little delay as 
circumstances permit. Others—and perhaps this represents the gen- 
eral railway view—believe that private ownership with proper pub- 
lic regulation will give satisfaction and avoid the necessity of re- 
sorting to Government ownership. ‘They insist, however, that the 
dual systems of state and Federal regulation have broken down, 
and as a means of relief suggest that the supervision and regulation 
of interstate railway lines be assumed by the Federal Government 
exclusively. This position is thus forcefully stated by Mr. Ivy L. 
Lee, formerly associated with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company: 





“Until we have a unified system of regulation instead of our 
present inconsistent rule of forty-nine masters, the sound and valu- 
able principle of private ownership under public regulation will 
not have had a fair trial. The failure of regulation up to now has 
not been due to the principle of regulation, for regulation when 
competent and impartial is most desirable. The present failure 
of regulation is due to the fact that it is now contradictory, incon- 
sistent, and self-destructive. Successful regulation will be unified 
and consistent, stringent and definite. The investor, the manager 
and the publie will know precisely what to expect.” 

This same opinion is expressed in the following extract from a 
letter written to President Wilson by Hon. Charles Francis Adams 
of Massachusetts: 

“T next find myself further forced to the conclusion that the 
railroad system generally has outgrown local lines, and that it is 
futile to expect any adequate remedial action through state legis- 
lation or control, partial or complete. The state machinery is, as 
respects large-scale transportation, antiquated. To indulge then 
even in an expectation that the problem can or will be dealt with 
in any comprehensive and constructive spirit through local legisla- 
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tion is, I submit, futile—so futile, indeed, as to be little better than 
puerile. The remedy is obvious, even if accepted reluctantly and 
with apprehension. It must be sought in a system of national 
incorporation; and in so far as it is required, in national supervision.” 

Multiple control of the railways has become so burdensome that 
relief in some form or other will have to be found. But whether 
the mere change from the supervisory annoyances inflicted by forty- 
eight different states to the single system of Federal regulation will 
afford the desired relief is another question. 

This is not saying that the change to concentrated control is not 
desirable. On the contrary, from the standpoint of simplicity and 
economy alone it would seem to offer solid ground for the hopes 
entertained by its sponsors. 

But does not the root of the railway problem lie deeper than 
this? If Federal law is inspired by the same spirit that animated 
the railway legislation of the forty-eight states, and if the Federal 
regulatory power shall be guided by the same purposes as the state 
commissions, where will be the gain? 

Does not the country need a change of heart toward the whole 
railway situation—a better understanding of it, and a realization 
that the railways are not in one group and their employees and 
the public in another, and that these groups represent irreconcilable 
hostile camps? 

Before there can be any substantial, permanent improvement in 
railway finances and conditions must there not come about a real- 
ization of the truth that the interests of the railways, their employees 
and the public are essentially identical, and that all have a common 
stake in their welfare? 

When this identity of interest comes to be understood, the legis- 
lative and supervisory hostility toward the railways will cease, and 
the method of regulation will diminish in importance. Perhaps 
this unified spirit might be more readily applied through Federal 
regulation alone, and certainly for reasons already given it would 
seem that the system of multiple control is outgrown. The fact is 
that much of our business legislation still represents the era of the 
ox-cart, while we are living actually in the wireless age. 

Federal regulation of railways to be efficient must be intelligent 
and just. Any Federal commission selected to govern the railways 
must have as members some men who are themselves competent 
railway executives, the other elements in the community of course 
being adequately represented. For the Government to attempt to 
regulate the railways through a commission lacking in men widely 
experienced in railway management must be just as futile as to 
try to build a battleship without the aid of someone who understands 
the principles of navigation and of naval construction. 

That this desired efficiency could be more readily attained under 
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single Federal authority than under the divided authority of the 
numerous states seems indisputable. 

Bankers are intensely interested in seeing the railways so treated 
by governmental authority that they can keep their finances in sound 
condition. ‘This statement finds support of a most practical char- 
acter from the accompanying table showing the holdings of rail- 
way securities by the several classes of banks in the United States, 
according to the report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 
1915: 

Railway Bonds and Stocks Held by the Banks of the United States 


National banks, railway bonds................... $379,191,323 
State banks, railway bonds and stocks............ 420,475,283 
Savings banks, railway bonds and stocks.......... 2,028,160.541 
Loan and trust companies, railway bonds and stocks. 1,349,613,857 
Private banks, railway bonds and stocks.......... 15,312,724 

RS ry ne ner er eT $4,192,753,728 


This huge sum would be further increased were the railway 
stocks and bonds held as collateral taken into account. But as the 
figures stand they are large enough to show the enormous interest 
the banks have in maintaining the values of railway securities. By 
far the greater part of these securities now owned by the banks are 
in the hands of savings banks, representing investments of funds 
deposited by people in moderate circumstances, and chiefly by wage 
earners. It will be seen, therefore, that any policy which tends to 
impair the value of railway securities strikes not merely at the 
banks as institutions, but at their depositors—a very numerous 
class in the community. 

But there are reasons superior to these purely financial consid- 
erations which should impel both the banks and their depositors to 
study this question thoroughly. The banker is first of all a citizen, 
vitally concerned in whatever affects the public welfare, and the. 
efficiency of the railways is indispensable to the general prosperity 
of the country. And the bank depositor has exactly the same con- 
cern in the matter. 

Bankers have great influence in their respective localities and 
can perform a splendid service by aiding in making known the true 
condition of railway affairs as they exist to-day. 

Both our foreign and domestic trade are already suffering be- 
‘ause of lack of proper transportation facilities, which the railways 
are unable to furnish for the reasons given above. In case of foreign 
war we should suffer still greater inconvenience. 

The people of this country are both intelligent and just. When 
they have the facts clearly and fairly presented to them they will 
see that the railroads are given a square deal. And that is all the 
roads ask. 
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Railroad Control and Credit 





By FRANCIS H. SISSON, Assistant to Chairman Railway 


Executives’ Advisory Committee 





AILROAD credit to-day is at a 
low ebb and railroad expansion 
has practically ceased. This 

double danger is not generally per- 
ceived. 

We are falling behind instead of mak- 
ing progress—a development entirely 
out of keeping with the nation’s char- 
acter. Railroad building has come to 
a standstill, and no one can predict 
when a resumption of activity will be- 
gin. 

Now, since progressive railroad de- 
velopment is essential to continued pros- 
perity, unless we are indifferent to our 
national well-being, and indeed to our 
economic existence, it is incumbent upon 
us to evolve a remedy for existing rail- 
road ills. 

As a corrective something must be 
done immediately to restore the finan- 
tial standing of the carriers. One way 
to do this would be to raise new capital 
for them: but the prospects for this, 
while the present status quo of railroad 
regulation is maintained are not reas- 
suring. 

Regulation by forty-eight separate, 
uncodrdinated, independent states and 
one Federal Government is so unbusi- 
nesslike, illogical and embarrassing, it 
has tended to arrest railroad investment, 
to impair railroad credit, and to weaken 
the whole transportation structure. 

Something less than two years ago 
President Wilson made public mention 
of the plight of the railroads, when he 
said that their credit had been called 
in question through a doubt as to their 
earnings. And only last December he 
suggested to Congress an inquiry into 
our existing railroad laws, in order to 
ascertain if our system of regulation was 
as serviceable as it might be. 


One result of this expression of our 
chief executive was the passage of a 
resolution by the Senate for such an 
investigation, and this resolution is now 
before the House of Representatives. 
Of the many investigations conducted 
by Congress heretofore, none could ex- 
ceed in purposefulness and service such 
an inquiry as that now being consid- 
ered. i 

Our railroads are the foundations of 
our prosperity, and since they are de- 
pendent upon private capital for their 
maintenance and development, a situa- 
tion which finds capital reluctant to em- 
bark in railroad enterprise is one to be 
probed to the bottom. 

Indeed, the general approval, from 
press and publicist, for the President’s 
suggested inquiry is a most reassuring 
and satisfying indication that the grav- 
ity of the railroad difficulty is at last 
realized. 

Let us trust that this public attitude 
is also a promise of a substantial amend- 
ment to our system of control. 


& 


UNIFIED POLICY OF RAILROAD 
SUPERVISION 


HAT the nation needs is a con- 
crete, consistent and sensible im- 
provement which shall make for a uni- 
fied policy of railroad supervision, in 
keeping with the national character of 
our railroads and with the preponderat- 
ing proportion of their traffic, which is 
interstate. 
Nothing short of this will win the con- 
fidence of the investor and lead to a re- 
vival in the purchase of railroad offer- 
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ings. Without him the present trans- 
portation system cannot prevail, and we 
cannot force him to contribute a single 
dollar toward its maintenance. 

Fair treatment of railroad capital by 
those charged with the regulation of our 
transportation systems is an indispen- 
sable inducement to investment. 

Once a belief spreads or even a sus- 
picion arises that the railroads have 
been harshly treated by their super- 
visors—either through enforced capital 
expenditures, arbitrarily or unnecessa- 
rily increased costs of operation, unjust- 
ly reduced freight or passenger trans- 
portation rates, vexatious restrictions as 
to hours of labor, safety appliances, se- 
curity issues, ete., ete., investors will 
look upon railroad securities with dis- 
trust and turn to safer and more profit- 
able channels for the investment of their 
surplus funds. 


Recently, said Otto H. Kahn: 


“From my practical experience in 
dealing with investors I have no hesita- 
tion in affirming that the main reason 
for the multiplication of railroad bank- 
ruptcies and of the changed attitude of 
the public toward investing in railroad 
securities is to be found in the Federal 
and state legislation of the years from 
1906 to 1912, and in what many in- 
vestors considered the illiberal, narrow, 
and frequently antagonistic spirit to- 
ward railroads of commissions charged 
with their supervision and control.” 


From Mr. Kahn’s frequent participa- 
tion in railroad financing on a large 
scale and his wide experience in the 
banking and investment arena, it may 
be assumed that he speaks advisedly. In 
truth, statistics are at hand to sustain 
him. 

Average quotations of twenty repre- 
sentative railroad stocks in mid-May 
last showed a high of 104 as against 
38.36 for the year 1906. a shrinking 
of more than thirty-four points. The 
average low of the same stocks for 1906 
was actually sixteen points above the 
May high average quoted; and in 1908 

a vear of post-panic depression—the 
average high was almost sixteen points 











greater, the figures being: 1908, 120.05; 
1916 (May), 104. 

For 1915 the average high of these 
representative stocks was only 108.28, 
and for 1914, 109.43, showing reduc- 
tions respectively of thirty and twenty- 
nine points in comparison with the 
aforementioned average high quotation 
of the same securities in 1906. From 
this comparison it is evident that rail- 
road capital investment is not so attrac- 
tive as in former years, and undoubted- 
ly the causes mentioned by Mr. Kahn 
contributed potentially to this decline. 

Much is said, in the present, as to 
the effect of offerings of American rail- 
road securities by foreign holders in de- 
feating, for the time being, either ad- 
vances in railroad quotations or new se- 
curity flotations. But the decline which 
took significant form in 1914—the av- 
erage falling from 118.10 for 1913 to 
109.43 for 1914—was not in response 
to the European war or to the return of 
American railroad stocks by foreigners. 
The exchange was closed coincident with 
the outbreak of hostilities ; hence the av- 
erage for the year 1914 cannot be at- 
tributed to anything but domestic 
causes. 


& 


WIDESPREAD INTEREST IN 
RAILWAY PROSPERITY 


RACTICALLY three - fifths, or 

sixty millions, of our people are 
directly and vitally interested in the 
prosperity of our railroads. 

It is a basis of income for about six 
million investors, and a source of actual 
livelihood for nine million workers. An 
additional five millions are employed by 
industries dependent upon the carriers; 
while the security of thirty million in- 
surance policyholders and eleven mil- 
lion savings bank depositors rests 
largely on railroad earnings. 

Surely we are obligated to establish 
a more rational system of regulation for 
an industry so tremendously important 
to our very national existence. And in 
the work of formulating a more con- 
structive policv, the banking fraternity 
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might be heard from with good results. 

No other profession has so many close 
and intimate contacts with railroads, 
their securities and their problems. Ac- 
cordingly, it would seem appropriate if 
banking thought, experience and judg- 
ment contributed to the general discus- 
sion precipitated by the congressional 
resolution aforementioned. 

In addition to the resolution before 
Congress, mention may be made of the 
Rayburn bill, because its purpose and 
aim should be exceedingly interesting 
to all readers of this magazine. This 
bill is designed to prevent over-issues 
of securities by carriers by conferring 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion power to investigate and regulate 
railroad investment offerings. 

From the railroads there is hearty 
approval for the principle of the Fed- 
eral regulation of railroad security is- 
sues, for they have had ample opportu- 
nity to appraise at full value the em- 
barrassing, vexatious and costly at- 
tempts by nineteen states to regulate 
their securities. 

This state policy is an arbitrary exer- 
cise of power by a state to determine 
and at times to limit the financial in- 
tegrity of an interstate railroad. This 
is an extension of state authority beyond 
its proper limits. Matters of railroad 
administration and finance, obviously, 
are issues of more than local signifi- 
cance. Hence, no single state should be 
the arbiter of questions so momentous 
and far-reaching. 

Congress alone, or its deputy, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, should 
have jurisdiction over questions of this 
character requiring uniformity of treat- 
ment. 

Delay, defeat and embarrassment are 
some of the results of state railroad se- 
curity regulation. The Southern Pa- 
cific suffered a loss of $275,000 through 
delay on the part of the Arizona Com- 


mission not long ago. Proposed railroad 
financing, for which satisfactory syn- 
dicate arrangements had been made in 
the spring of 1914, was wholly defeated 
because necessary state approvals were 
delayed until the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war. 

Kansas and Texas both “dickered” 
with certain railroads, insisting that a 
part of the proceeds of intended new 
financing be expended within their ter- 
ritory, respectively, as the price of their 
assent. 

Naturally, the imposition of such con- 
ditions is a discrimination against tie 
rights and the commerce of other states. 
This can be seen, perhaps, more clearly 
if we use an illustration. 

Let us take the case of an interstate 
carrier which traverses several states, 
the consent of each being necessary to 
any proposed increase in such carrier’s 
securities. The railroad in question de- 
termines on a bond issue, which, being 
a junior lien, is secured on its entire 
line. All states but one give their con- 
sent to the proposed financing. Failing 
to secure the approval of that one state, 
the railroad is forced to abandon its 
plan; the traffic moved by it is denied 
the benefit of additional facilities de- 
pendent upon the frustrated bond opera- 
tion; and the commerce in all the states 
which assented to the bond plan is thus 
discriminated against by the action of a 
single state. 

This aspect of state railroad regula- 
tion certainly warrants investigation and 
discussion by bankers. Their advice and 
opinion are needed urgently, and their 
co-operation herein should prove serv- 
iceable in the highest degree. The rail- 
roads take the position that Congress 
should exercise its right to regulate in 
behalf of all the states; and they be- 
lieve that, under such a rule, railroad 
credit and the value of railroad securi- 
ties will increase. 
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By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 





UR bank and its business are built 
QO on a policy of “Helping People 

Help Themselves.” It is the ac- 
cumulation of a great many little ac- 
counts that makes success in any line. 
“Will,” our paying teller (who is a man 
forty years of age), said to a Y. M. 








‘“‘He married last Thu'sday and the five thou- 
sand, that Frugality put .n the vaults of our bank, 
was what made it possible, Banking is built on a 
scheme of ‘helping people help themselves.’ ”’ 


C. A. friend: “You’re spending every 
cent you make, as you make it. Here’s 
a suggestion—every other night don’t 
play pool—save those dimes for a bank 
account, and see what happens. It'll be 
an interesting experiment.” 

Will did. 

He married last Thursday and the 
five thousand frugality had put in our 
vaults was what made it possible. 


& 


HE fool arguments some people 
put up as a justification of the 
spendthrift habit is enough to try the 
patience of a whole community of saints. 
Listen to these: 
“We're a long time dead!” 
“When you are old, money doesn’t 
bring pleasure anyhow.” 
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“Why save, just to die and leave it to 
somebody else to spend?” 

“Money was made for one purpose 
only—to get rid of.” 

“We have no children—what’s the 
use of our saving?” 

“There’s one thing sure—while I was 
young and could enjoy it, I’ve had a fine 
time.” 

“Save and save and scrimp and then 
the bank busts, and you ain't got 
nothin’ !” 

“T’m going to spend mine and enjoy 
it while I’am alive!” 

“The cost of living is so high that if 
you save any money, it means you've 
got to live like a miser all your days.” 

Silly reasoning. False logic. Fool’s 
Paradise. Ten minutes of common sense 
will riddle every one of these stupidly 
untrue arguments. Many a ship has 
gone ashore on them. 


[7 


667TO hear you talk, anybody would 

get the idea that money was 
everything!” A gentleman who didn’t 
quite understand, made that remark to 
me one afternoon. For a full minute it 
hurt—hurt away down deep. But I put 
my hand on his shoulder and said: ‘‘Mr. 
X—it is—when you need it. Nothing 
ean take its place. This morning, at 
ten o’clock, a fellow who works at La- 
mar’s Mill, on the River Road, came in 
and drew five hundred dollars—it left 
a little under fifty as balance. As he 
passed my office, he was crying—crying 
just like a baby. I went out and made 
inquiries—wanted to know what the 
trouble was. His child had been taken 
mysteriously ill—a specialist was con- 
sulted. To save the little life an opera- 
tion was necessary—an unusually im- 
portant and difficult operation, too. It 
would cost—with nurses and_ seven 
weeks at the hospital, something like 
five hundred dollars. But it meant the 
saving of that baby’s life. He cried 
because he was so happy at having the 
money to spend. He thanked God for 
having put it away. I don’t think 














“His child had been taken mysteriously ill. A 
specialist was consulted. To save the little life an 
operation was necessary. An unusually difficult and 
important operation it was, too, That bank ac- 
count proved a life-preserver, if there ever was 
one.”’ 


money is everything, my friend, but it 
is much.” 

The chap walked out the door, head 
down, thinking it over pretty seriously, 
I guess. 


& 


LIKE to have cheerful people about 

me. Every man in my employ is an 
optimist, as far as I can judge. When 
fellows come to me, looking for work, 
I’m as much interested in their smiles 
as in their references. You know—Life 
is a sort of employer, too. Gives a man 
definite proof of the sort of service he 
has been giving the world. A smiling 
countenance and a fund of hopefulness 
and good cheer are the “References” 
Life writes out for us at job-hunting 
time. 


io 


T is a bank’s duty to correct the false 

impression many persons have of the 
aggresiveness of money, in the aggre- 
gate. The thoughtless entertain a fan- 
tastic delusion to the effect that the 
moment any business becomes prosper- 
ous it is a menace. The word “trust” 
is a fighting-mad name for all that is 
black and mean and grinding and con- 
temptible. 

If I had my way, I'd start a little 
advertising campaign on the sanity of 
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“Trusting the Trust,” instead of “Bust- 
ing the Trust!” 


co 


66 IG Interests” must necessarily be 

big in a financial way. Profits, 
however legitimately earned, seem to 
irritate some of us, when they commence 








“Profits, however legitimately earned, seem to 
irritate some of us. ‘Big Interests’ must, neces- 
sarily, be BIG in a FINANCIAL way. It is a 
Bank’s duty to correct the false impression many 
persons have of the Aggressiveness of Money.’’ 


to “pile up.” In Detroit you hear more 
workmen come singing from their work 
than anywhere else I can think of at the 
moment. When the institution is happy. 
the men are. In proportion, the “‘sal- 
ary” earned by one is equivalent to the 
other. 


& 


HERE the banks in a community 

are prosperous—when they are 
getting along nicely—have nice homes 
and clean appointments, have you ever 
noticed that the rest of the village seems 
to be cut from the same bolt of cloth? 

I visited a small town in Florida not 
leng ago, situated a few miles from 
where you take the boats to go down the 
famous Ocklawaha River. The minute 
I came out on the hotel veranda, I was 
struck by the clean, quiet, restful beauty 
of the Square. Everything was tidy 
and clean and well-groomed. Pros- 
perity was in the very green of the 
leaves and in the red of the brick build- 
ing. 

A fine, beautifully designed court- 
house stood in the spacious square. It 


was as fine a structure as you'll see any- 
where, too. Healthy trees threw shad- 
ows over and around it—there were 
geranium beds, and a sleek colored man 
was watering them. Plenty of well- 
cared-for horses and mules were hitched 
near by. Their coats were shiny. 
When they kicked at the sand flies, 
there was fire in th’ kickin’. 

Stores on all four sides bristled with 
activity. The windows had been dressed 
neatly. <A pretty little woman, with a 
market basket on her arm, came past 
the hotel. She was singing. And up 
around the tower of the stately court- 
house doves were circling. 

“You have a powerful fine town here, 
Mr. Macklin,” I remarked to the propri- 
etor of the Macklin House. ‘How is it 
to be accounted for? There’s a different 
quality to the very air. This is a suc- 
cessful community.” 

He took me by the arm and led me 
down the steps and over across the 
grass-covered square, stopping once to 
pick up a sprig of geranium, which he 
made me stick in my buttonhole. We 
rounded the court-house and then I 
could see the object of our jaunt—it 








“Then I could see the object of our jaunt 
it was a little country bank, sitting way back 


under some big, dignified trees.’’ ‘*That,’’ says he 
to me, “is a sort of Clearin’ House for every 
Farmer in the country—a place to bring his trou- 
bles to, if he has any—as WELL as his money.” 


was a country bank, sitting back under 
some big, dignified elm trees. Every- 
thing about the bank was shiny—the 
concrete blocks and the tile roof and 
the window glass and the hardware— 
ves, sir—everything, even the bald head 
of the smiling man we could see through 
an open doorway. 
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“Nice lookin’ bank,” observed Mack- 
lin, his eyes full of sparkle behind his 
spectacles. 

“Very,” I agreed. 

“Prosperous lookin’,” he added. 

“Very.” 

“It is—ground paid for—building 
clear. Not a dollar owing. Clearing- 
house for every reliable farmer’s trouble 
in this county. Do you know what one 
thing contributes to the progressiveness 
of this village more than any other in 
my humble estimation?” 

“I can’t imagine,” I responded. 

“Our people’s trust in their banks. 
We do everything we can to help banks 
—to make their ambitions easy. We 
have full and unlimited confidence in 
them—in what they stand for. That 
was the first seed planted—all the rest 
you see around here sprang up after- 


wards.” 
& 


LESS th’ women folks! 
They’re the ones responsible for 
thrift. 

Enough of the saving, frugal, build- 
ing sort are born every year to make 
man put “a little away for a rainy day.” 

I hear a great deal of pessimistic talk 
concerning our modern generation of 
women—of how giddy and irresponsible 








“In looking over the majority of our medium- 
sized accounts, I find it’s the woman who saves— 
who inspires to save who is directly respon- 
sible for the saving. She it is who takes John’s 
pay envelope, at the end of the month, and por- 
tions it out, so as it’ll go furtherest.”’ 





they are—of their tendency to squander 
money on dress and foolishness. 

It’s all bosh! 

Hundreds of good mothers and loyal 
wives must suffer for the whims of one 


or two. In looking over the majority 
of our medium-sized accounts, I find 
it’s the woman who saves—who inspires 
to save—who is directly responsible for 
the saving—who takes John’s pay en- 
velope at the end of the week and por- 
tions it out so’s it'll go the furthest. 
Sometimes I’m almost ready to believe 
there wouldn't be any banks if it 
weren't for the woman—Lord bless ’em. 


& 





FARMER of my acquaintance 
(one of our largest depositors) 
has a rather unique way of putting the 
bank account question. Says he: “A 








“‘About every so often,’’ said one of our Farmer 
friends, “I take my money out—or part of it— 
hitch it up to a good investment, and get a leetle 
further along on the Road to Prosperity.’’ 


bank account is like having a fine team 
in th’ barn. You don’t need to use ’em 
every minute, but if you want to travel 
in a hurry, there they be. “Bout every 
so often, I take money out, hitch it up 
to a good investment, and get a few 
miles further along on th’ road to Pros- 
perity.” 

Thats’ what I call Money-sense put 
in Horse-sense language. 


& 


66§ HOULD people own automo- 
biles?” 

That question is put to me a dozen 
times a week. What those asking it 
really intimate is this: “Are automo- 
biles too much in the luxury class? Are 
they wasters of money? Do owners of 
cars spend more than good judgment 
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dictates? Is an automobile a menace to 
saving?” 

I’m rather practical, I think, in siz- 
ing up the question—liberai, too. 

Automobiles are an essential factor 
in modern civilization. They bring 
pleasure and happiness and _ health. 
They widen horizons and_ therefore 
widen life. They educate because of 
the new viewpoints they afford. They 
save time and save youth. Ask any 
grandmother what she thinks of her 
boy’s car. No more tucking away of 
our older folks in an arm-chair by a 
window—they get out—circulate 
a lot longer—live a lot happier. 

As for the “affording” part of it— 
you'll never be able to set a law or a 
standard for that. 

Cars come in so many sizes, at so 
many prices, that families can get fitted, 
same as houses are built according to 
bank accounts. 

Sane folks don’t try to live in a fifty- 
thousand-dollar mansion on a twenty- 


live 





-five-dollar-a-week salary. Common 
sense is becoming such a popular com- 
modity that the man with a Ford wallet 
doesn’t order a Packard limousine. 

There are exceptions—I’ll grant you 
that, but it’s only after you travel a 
while, out in the great farming country, 
that you begin to fully realize how 
many sensible folks exist. 

No matter what we earn, some per- 
centage of it should be clipped off for 
pleasure. We owe it to ourselves. 


} HE way you handle a bank account 


is very much the way Nature 
makes you handle her health account. 
All through early youth you deposit 
strength and vitality and power to do. 
Later on, you have need for it and you 
begin to draw. Some people do it mod- 
erately and always keep a balance on 
the books—others spend and spend and 
spend, until there’s a smash. 
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Sunken Treasure-Ships 





By ALEXANDER DEL MAR 





The recent organization of a company in New York, headed by well-known capitalists, 
for the purpose of recovering gold, silver and other treasure in sunken ships, lends time- 
liness to Mr. Del Mar’s interesting account of the many treasure-bearing ships that have 
been sent below the waves in one way or another.—Editor. 


OMPREHENSI VE investiga- 
tions concerning the produc- 
tion, consumption and holdings 

of the précious metals have conclusively 
shown that of the entire amount known 
to have been taken from the earth or 
wrested from the natives of America and 
the Orient, since the opening of the six- 
teenth century, two-thirds have gone 
into the arts, been interned, or buried in 
secret hoards, or lost from abrasion and 
shipwreck. This comprehensive result 


was attained by comparing the whole 
amount of gold and silver acquired with 
the entire stock on hand in the known 
world. Its substantial trustworthiness 
must therefore be conceded. The de- 
tails may be questioned, but the main 
conclusion is incontestable. 

Down to the present date the amount 
of treasure acquired by the known 
world has been about thirty billion dol- 
lars; the entire stock of coins and bul- 
lion on hand, both East and West, is 
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eleven billions; the sum to be accounted 
for is therefore nineteen billions. Of 
this it has been estimated that there is 
permanently embodied in works of art, 
not liable to be taken to the mints, 
about eight billions; buried in the earth 
or hidden in other hoards (chiefly in 
Asia), six billions; lost by the abrasion 
of coins in the course of 400 years, 
three billions; lost by the abrasion of 
other objects made wholly or in part of 
the precious metals, one billion; sunk 
in ships and not yet raised or recov- 
ered, one billion; total, nineteen billions 
—$19,000,000,000. 

From this estimate it appears that a 
sum equal to about a tithe of the entire 
stock of coins and bullion on hand in 
the world, that is to say about one bil- 
lion, lies at the bottom of the sea; and 
much of it in situations accessible to 
divers with apparatus capable of work- 
ing at a depth of thirty to ninety fath- 
oms from the surface. It has been 
stated in the public press that such a 
device has been recently invented and 
successfully tested by a new salvage 
company: that, for example, the treas- 
ure which is sunk in the Lusitania can 
be recovered. This vessel lies at the 
bottom, off the coast of Ireland, at a 
depth of eighty-odd fathoms. If the 
statements are reliable and the oper- 
ators are not molested, the golden 
freight of that noble but unfortunate 
ship may yet see the light. 

But indeed the treasure of the Lusi- 
tania, whatever may be its value, is 
small compared with the many other 
treasures sunk on the coasts of America, 
the West Indies Islands, Spain, Portu- 
gal and the Orient. It is the most nota- 
ble of these treasures that are now 
proposed to be described, and so far as 
is known, located. 


& 


SPANISH AMERICA 


IVE different routes were adopted 
by the plate-ships from America 

to Spain and its colonies in Asia and 
Africa. First, from Mexico or from 
Peru, via Panama, to the Gulf of Mex- 


ico, and thence by way of Havana into 
the Atlantic. Second, from the Gulf of 
Mexico and Caribbean Sea, by way of 
the Pearl Coast or “Terra Firma,” into 
the Atlantic. (By the way, this coast 
had the native name of Amaraca ages 
before the baptismal name of Emerigo 
Vespucci was foisted upon it by the 
German cartographers.) Third route, 
from Mexican, Peruvian and Chilean 
ports on the west coast by way of Cape 
Horn or else Magellan Straits, into the 
Atlantic. Fourth, from ports on the 
west coast, by way of Cape Mendocino, 
to the Philippines. Fifth, from ports 
on the west coast, by way of Cape Horn 
or the Straits and the coast of Brazil, 
east to Sierra Leone and north to Cadiz. 
The Portuguese took a similar route 
from Brazil to Lisbon. 

It was the danger of these last two 
routes from buccaneers and “pyrats” 
that led Charles V and Philip II to send 
corps of Flemish engineers to survey 
the Isthmus of Panama, with the design 
of cutting a ship canal through that ob- 
struction. Nothing but lack of funds 
prevented the fruition of these early 
projects. (Dr. Peter Heylin’s “Mikro- 
cosmos,” 1631, p. 788.) It is along the 
coasts of these various routes that most 
of the wrecks of treasure ships are 


sunk. Following is a record of some of 
them. 
co; 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
1502. While Columbus was on his 


fourth voyage, seeking to find a water 
passage to the Indies through the coast 
of Central America, Ovando was ap- 
pointed governor of Hispaniola by Fer- 
dinand, the avid king of Spain, whose 
object was not so much geographical 
discovery, as the acquisition of gold. 
In pursuance of his master’s instruc- 
tions Ovando stopped at no rigors or 
cruelties in forcing the natives to pro- 
duce the coveted metal from the reluc- 
tant streams of that island. The fiend- 
ish measures he adopted will everlast- 
ingly stain the annals of his native 
country. It is enough to say that he 
cut off the hands or otherwise tortured 
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the caciques who failed to bring in the 
official quota of metal, among others the 
faithful and beautiful female chieftain 
Ana-Caona and her young daughter, both 
of whom he ordered to be ignominiously 
treated and cruelly hung upon a charge 
of conspiracy; really because the un- 
happy prisoners were unable to find the 
required tribute of gold. Among the 
ill-gotten produce yielded to his avarice 
was a nugget worth about $6,000, the 
largest that had been found, or that 
ever has been found in Hispaniola. It 
was turned over by a rake in the hands 
of a poor woman washing for gold in 
one of the little streams that fertilizes 
the island. This nugget, together with 
other gold, amounting altogether to 
about 200,000 castellanos, equal in fine 
metal, to say, a billion dollars of the 
present day, the “product of nearly two 
years of unexampled cruelty and op- 
pression,” says Prescott, was shipped 
on the fleet commanded by Francisco de 
Bobadilla, bound to Spain. In a hur- 
ricane which assailed the fleet shortly 
after it left port, the entire treasure was 
lost. It still lies on the coast of His- 
paniola, in not any great depth of water 
and may yet be recovered. That nug- 
get, to revive the memory of its ill-fated 
finder and her sovereign queen Ana- 
Caona, would be worth to-day almost as 
much as the rest of Bobadilla’s golden 
cargo. 

1522. Dee. 20. Eighty-eight thou- 
sand pesos in gold bars, the wardrobe 
of Montezuma and numerous jewels and 
precious stones, among them “‘pearls the 
size of hazel nuts,” shipped by Cortes 
to the sovereigns of Spain, Charles and 
Juana, were captured by a French cor- 
sair named the “Jean Florin.”” (Helps’, 
“Spanish Conquest,” iii, 16.) It is be- 
lieved that the “Jean Florin” never 
reached port, having been wrecked on 
the coast of France. 

1573, Aug. 9. Sir Francis Drake re- 
turned to England from a roving voyage 
on the Spanish Main with such a quan- 
tity of gold and silver, chiefly gold, that 
he was able to divide 4,700 per cent. net 
on the stock of the ‘‘adventurers’’ who 
had fitted him out. This did not include 
the booty which he was obliged to bury 
in the raided lands and which may 


never be recovered. (“Merchants’ 
Mappe of Commerce,” 1683.) 

“When in the sixteenth century Spain 
discovered gold in America, all Europe 
scented the prey and was moved with 
an unlawful desire to share it. These 
yearnings and the depredations that fol- 
lowed led to the organization of the 
Spanish flota, a convoyed fleet of plate- 
ships, and the establishment of haberia, 
an insurance tax. The flota was dis- 
patched every six months alternately 
from Mexico and South America to the 
port of San Lucar, near Cadiz. But 
even this precaution was destined to be 
defeated. Designs upon the plate-ships 
assumed a more systematic and formi- 
dable character. Quarrels were fixed 
upon Spain on various frivolous pre- 
texts. War was declared against her, 
and privateers were dispatched from al- 
most every port in Europe to snatch 
from her a portion of the coveted wealth 
which she was wresting so rapidly and 
cruelly from America. Rovers, with and 
without government pennants, sailed 
from France, England and Holland, in 
times both of war and peace, who in- 
tercepted the Spanish galleons and 
plundered the Spanish-American mining 
towns and bullion depositories. Upon 
Admiral Drake’s return from his second 
cruise (1580) it was publicly charged 
that “his pretence of desiring to circum- 
navigate the globe might serve to amuse 
the vulgar, but that in point of fact the 
main business that he had in view was 
plunder, of which he had already ob- 
tained enough to exempt the nation from 
taxes for seven years.” Upon the com- 
plaint of Philip II that Drake’s pro- 
ceedings were piracies, England virtu- 
ally admitted the justice of the charge 
by restoring a portion of the booty. 

“The coasts of New Granada were 
ravaged by privateers and others in 
1572; Mexico, 1576; Nombre de Dios, 
1576; Peru and Chile, 1577; Paita, 
1586; Guatuleo, 1578; Carthagena, 
1581; San Domingo, with immense 
booty, 1586; Santa Marta, Guiana and 
settlements on the Orinoco, 1595; and 
even Cadiz in Spain, 1587, and again 
in 1596, with a loss to the Spaniards 
in gold and silver, ships’ stores and war 
material, amounting in value to twenty- 
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seven million gold ducats, about seventy 
million dollars. In the following cen- 
tury Vera Cruz was plundered, 1608; 
St. Thomas and other settlements on 
the Orinoco, 1617; Matanzas, 1628, with 
a booty of 11,600,000 guilders, about 
fifty million dollars; Maracaibo, 1666; 
Porto Bello, 1670; St. Catherine, 1671; 
Panama, with enormous booty, 1671; 
Vera Cruz, with ransoms of a million 
dollars, a great quantity of other plun- 
der and 1,500 slaves, 1683; Campeachy, 
1685; and Carthagena, with eight mil- 
lion dollars in silver, 1697. Before the 
middle of the seventeenth century buc- 
caneering was a well-organized pursuit, 
and the desperate characters who fol- 
lowed it were in possession of armed 
ships and boats, fortified islands and 
other effective means of offence and se- 
curity.” (Haleyon Age of Europe, p. 
4.) 

The navigators, discoverers and con- 
querors of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, forgetting the previous ages 
of chivalry, had yielded to and un- 
chained the passion of avarice; every 
prince in Europe was inflamed with it; 
and so fatal was its corroding power 
that it destroved such of the discoverers 
themselves as failed to continually feed 
the venal flame. Columbus was laden 
with chains, Cortes was suffered to die 
in poverty, Raleigh was imprisoned in 
the Tower, and Pizarro was assassi- 
nated. On the contrary, those who could 
continue to lay riches at the feet of their 
sovereigns were rewarded with favors 
and dignities. Blake had been a shop- 
boy, Drake a Devonshire peasant, Mor- 
gan a Welsh pigherd; yet all of them, 
and others like them, who had no fam- 
ilies to uphold, no reputations to lose, 
were elevated to rank and honor. The 
pernicious doctrines of Machiavelli were 
in the air; every court was familiar with 
them. Success, no matter how achieved, 
whether through treachery, piracy, poi- 
son, or the dagger; success, wealth, 
power; these were the sole criteria of 
merit and the only roads to distinction. 
Success—or poverty, obscurity and 
death. 

1580, Nov. 3. Captain (soon to be 
Sir Francis) Drake, who had sailed 
from Plymouth in 1577 with five ves- 


sels and 164 adventurers on a voyage 
of plunder to South America, pillaged 
the Spanish settlements in Chile and 
Peru, captured near Panama the “Cac- 
afuego,” a Spanish galleon with thir- 
teen chests of coined money, eighty 
pounds weight of gold, twenty-six tons 
weight of silver bullion, besides 
wrought plate and jewelry to a vast 
amount. Sailing north and landing on 
the coast of California, he impudently 
claimed the entire region for his sov- 
ereign. Fearful of capture, for he was 
overburdened with booty, he sailed 
westward around the world and ar- 
rived safely in England. Here the 
Queen (Elizabeth) received him with 
favor, dined him, knighted him, and 
shared his spoil. (Lopez Vaz: Apple- 
ton, vii.) 

1586. In a subsequent voyage Sir 
F. Drake (it is well to be particular 
about the name, because there were two 
Drakes and two Blakes in the same 
trade) attacked the Spanish flota, cap- 
tured some of the galleons and sunk 
others heavily laden with treasure. 

In 1587 Cavendish captured the 
“Santa Anna,” Spanish treasure ship, 
off the coast of Mexico, with 122 
pounds weight of gold and other spoil. 
On June 18, 1589, George Clifford, 
Earl of Cumberland, commonly alluded 
to by his own countrymen as “the 
prince of pirates,” took two Spanish 
galleons, one off San Juan de Ulloa, 
with gold, silver, ete., valued at half a 
million dollars. This prize, on being 
sent to Europe, was wrecked off the 
coast of Cornwall, where the treasure, 
if not subsequently fished up by a 
treacherous crew, still awaits the 
wrecker. His remaining prizes yielded 
the earl 100 per cent. on his entire out- 
lay. 

1592. Sir John Burrough captured 
the “Madre de Dios,” Spanish treasure 
ship, off the Azores, with gold, silver, 
etc., valued at $750,000. 

1593. On his second voyage, the 
Earl of Cumberland, with nine ships, 
captured twelve Spanish merchantmen 
off the coast of Portugal and several 
others in the West Indies, with immense 
treasure. 

1597. Admiral, the earl of Essex, 
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Lord Thomas Howard and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, with 120 ships, scoured the 
Gulf of Mexico, capturing a number of 
Spanish vessels and driving others to 
shipwreck on the South American and 
West Indian coasts. Upon his third 
voyage the Earl of Cumberland, with 
twenty-three ships, captured a number 
of Spanish vessels in the West Indies, 
but no particulars are given of their 
booty or its disposition. (Bourae, vol. 
ii.) 

1587. One hundred Spanish vessels 
went down before Sir Francis Drake’s 
guns in Cadiz harbor. Ten thousand 
tons of shipping and a considerable lad- 
ing of American treasure were the for- 
feit. The particulars are given above. 
It is known that efforts have been made 
to recover the treasure; but with what 
measure of success has not definitely 
transpired. 

1588, July 19. The Spanish armada 
having been defeated in the Channel by 
the English, the surviving ships at- 
tempted to escape capture by sailing to 
the north of Scotland. A number of 
them were wrecked on the Scottish 
coast with several millions in treasure, 
some of which is believed to still lie 
at bottom of the bays and firths. 

1598. The Spanish galleon ‘Good 
Jesus,” bound from the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama to Spain, was lost on the coast 
with two millions dollars in gold and 
silver. (Howland, “Ocean Story.’’) 

1597. The Spanish galleon “Mar- 
garita’”’ was driven ashore near Puerto 
Rico with $7,000,000 in gold. This 
wreck was located in 1898 by a party 
of students from Hartford, whose ef- 
forts to recover the buried treasure are 
said to have been of too inexperienced 
a character to meet with success. 

Casting a retrospective glance over 
the treasure records of the sixteenth 
century, though it must be conceded 
that the successful naval commanders 
were neither wanting in courage nor 
dash, their cruises against Spain and 
Portugal were animated less by patri- 
otism than avarice; stained moreover 
with cruelty and bad faith. Their own 
countrymen, both in England and Hol- 
land, called them “pirates.” Let it be 
remembered that no cause of war had 


occurred between England and Spain; 
that several treaties of amity and com- 
merce had been recently exchanged be- 
tween them; that Catherine, the wife 
of Henry VIII, was a Spanish prin- 
cess; that Philip I and Queen Juana 
had been invited to share and partook 
the roval hospitalities of Windsor; that 
their son, the emperor Charles V, had 
afterwards been similarly welcomed; 
that while the king of England effu- 
sively embraced his imperial visitor, 
Wolsey, the king’s prime minister, ac- 
cepted his presents, with knowledge of 
his master; finally, that Philip II of 
Spain was also the king of England, 
until disgust with the venality of the 
court is said to have been among the 
reasons which induced him to volunta- 
rily vacate the throne and return to his 
native country. 


@ 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
AFTE R the English aggressors came 


the Dutch. The restraint imposed 
upon the Flemish princes during the 
reign of Charles and Juana was aban- 
doned when Philip II mounted the 
throne of Spain. Buccaneering opera- 
tions began early in the seventeenth 
century. When the Netherlands suc- 
ceeded in equipping a sufficiently pow- 
erful navy, buccaneering was followed 
by atacks of a more formidable charac- 
ter. The naval hero of this period was 
Peter Hein. Until 1623 he was vice- 
admiral under Admiral Jacob Wille- 
kens, when for services rendered in the 
East Indies he was transferred to the 
scene of his greatest exploits—the West 
Indies. He got to work at once. 
1623. Admiral Peter Hein, com- 
manding the Atlantic fleet of the Neth- 
erlands, encountered the Spanish flota 
from round the Horn, off the coast of 
Brazil, pursued a number of the gal- 
leons into shoal water, and sank or cap- 
tured several others, the latter with 
rich booty. What became of _ the 
escaped galleons we are not informed. 
1628. Admiral Hein, now com- 
manding a fleet of thirty-nine ships, 
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nominally fitted out by the Dutch West 
India Company, fell in with the flota 
September 8, when the Spaniards, to 
cover their treasure, ran into Matanzas 
Bay, Island of Cuba. Hein, on the 
next day, succeeded in making himself 


- master of the whole fleet. with its rich 


lading, amounting in value to more than 
11,600,000 florins, nearly $30,000,000. 
For this important service he was raised 
to the rank of Admiral of Holland. An 
examination of the Spanish plate-ship 
registers leads to the belief that the 
most valuable portion of the original 
lading, the gold, was dropped during 
the night into the waters of the bay. 
It is doubtful whether or not any of this 
treasure was afterwards recovered. 

1637. A treasure-ship bound from 
Peru to Spain, richly laden with silver 
bellion, was sunk by privateers near the 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata. More 
precise location of the wreck not given. 
Fifty years later (1687) Captains 
Phips and Alderly, with the aid of 
divers, recovered nearly two millions 
of the treasure. The share of Phips 
was $1,500,000; of Alderly, $200,000. 
(“Out on the Deep,” p. 25.) 

1656. Notwithstanding the greater 
strength of Cadiz, to which place the 
Spaniards had transferred their home 
port for the flota, the indomitable Ad- 
miral Blake, like his predecessor 
Drake, had the temerity to attack it 
directly after the flota arrived from 
America. With the exception of one 
galleon, on board of which he captured 
two million dollars, he succeeded in 
sinking the entire fleet, whose valuable 
lading, amounting in value to many 
millions of dollars, still lies at the bot- 
tem of the bay. Many efforts have 
been made to recover the treasure, with 
only partial success, the bulk of it re- 
maining beyond reach. 

1657. In the following year Blake 
repeated this exploit off the Isle of Ten- 
eriffe, one of the Canaries, where he 
encountered and sank the entire Spanish 
plate fleet, not a single ship escaping. 
The treasure sent to the bottom on this 
occasion was far greater than that of 
the preceding year and the conse- 


quences to the Spanish crown were most 
disastrous. (Anderson, “Hist. Com.’’) 

1697. The Buccaneers’ fleet, sunk 
this vear in the West Indies by a com- 
bined squadron of English and Dutch 
ships, had on board a spoil of over a 
million dollars. (Ibid.; “Out of the 
Deep,” p. 18.) 

After the peace of Ryswick, 1697, at- 
tacks upon the Spanish plate fleets 
ceased until, after a period, new 
circumstances arose to revive them; so 
that the loss of treasure in ships dur- 
ing the eighteenth century was greater 
than it had ever been before. We can 
only find room for a few notable cases. 


& 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


1702. Sir Robert Rooke, command- 
ing a combined fleet of English and 
Dutch ships destined to intercept the 
Spanish flota from Havana to Cadiz, 
upon receiving confidential intelligence 
that the flota had altered its course to 
Vigo, and with the design to undertake 
its capture separately, left his faithful 
ally uninformed and stood for Vigo. 
The flota consisted of thirty treasure 
galleons with sixty millions in gold and 
silver, besides other valuable merchan- 
dise, the whole convoyed by a squadron 
of Spanish and French war vessels. 
Seven of the galleons were unloaded, 
when Rooke, sending into the harbor a 
detachment of fire ships, succeeded in 
destroying all the enemies’ men-of-war 
and seventeen of the galleons. Seven 
of the galleons were sunk unburnt by 
the British fire and six were captured 
with a booty of $13,000,000 in silver. 
The English coins struck from this spoil 
are stamped “Vigo” (Humphrey’s 
“Coins,” pp. 93, 253). For this “‘bril- 
liant action” Rooke had to sustain an 
awkward parliamentary inquiry, from 
which, however, he emerged with a spot- 
less reputation and the rank of a Privy 
Counsellor. The Dutch account is 
somewhat different. 

The lost galleons, containing about 
$47,000,000 in the precious metals, have 
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given rise to many attempts for the re- 
covery of the treasure. In 1883 the 
Vigo Bay Treasure Co. of San Fran- 
cisco (Col, John E. Gowen, of Sebasto- 
pol sunken-ship fame, president), re- 
ported that they had excavated the mud 
from about the “Almirante,” forty-four 
guns, which had been commanded by 
Admiral Manuel de Velasco, and hoped 
to bring her to the surface with all her 
treasure. But the attempt evidently 
proved a failure, for we hear of a new 
effort, this time by a French company in 
"1899 (“Times,” Feb. 20, 1899), which 


also proved unsuccessful. Reports of 
“unsuccess’ must, however, not be 
taken too freely. In the salvage of 


treasure there are wheels within wheels. 

1745. A Spanish galleon laden with 
about $2,500,000 in gold and silver was 
captured by her own mutinous crew and 
beached on Santos Islands, south of 
Madeira. (Dr. Kennedy, of Brooklyn; 
no further details were given.) 

1743 (June). The Manilla galleon 
(Spanish) laden with gold and silver to 
the value of over $1,500,000 was cap- 
tured by Admiral Lord George Anson, 
who had lain in wait for it at Macao. 
Together with the booty previously ac- 
quired on the same voyage (he had 
plundered Paita on his way north from 
Cape Horn), he arrived at Spithead a 
year later with $8,000,000 in specie. 
(Penny Encyc.) 

1788. Campeachy, on the west coast 
of Yucatan, was sacked by the British 
in 1659 and by the buccaneers or pirates 
in 1678 and 1685. On the last named 
oceasion the outlaws brought in a Span- 
ish galleon richly laden with the pre- 
cious metals, whose crew managed to 
sink her in the bay. Two hundred vears 
later a submarine steam vessel was in- 
vented in Boston especially designed to 
work upon wrecked ships at unusual 
depths. She was placed on exhibition 
at Lewis’ wharf in April, 1886, and 
sailed April 24 for the Bay of Cam- 
peachy, where “Captain Grey had de- 
signs upon the cargo of a Spanish ves- 
sel wrecked in fifty fathoms in 1788”; 
probably the old galleon of 1685. The 
result of this adventure has not trans- 
pired. 


1798 (June 10). The British pri- 
vateer bark “De Braak,” cruising on 
the Spanish Main (Amarca), had cap- 
tured two Spanish galleons richly laden 
with the precious metals. Making her 
way to England with her prizes, by way 
of the Gulf Stream and the American 
coast, the De Braak, with one of her 
prizes in tow, called the “La Plata,” 
foundered near the Capes of the Dela- 
ware, together with her prize and all of 
their valuable cargoes, consisting among 
other treasure of 900,000 Spanish dou- 
bloons, valued at fifteen million dollars. 
Other accounts say five to seven million 
dollars. The San Francisco “Bulletin” 
of January 18, 1882, said forty millions. 
In 1814 and in several subsequent years 
attempts were made to locate the wreck 
and recover the bullion. In one of these 
adventures, that of 1877, Dr. Pancoast, 
of Philadelphia, a friend of Gen. 
Ulysses Grant. was interested. In 
1887 a powerful steam tug and wrecking 
schooner, with experienced divers, a 
working crew of ten men and all neces- 
sary apparatus, including steam boilers, 
pumps, etc., arrived at the Capes. This 
party at once endeavored to recover the 
treasure, though with what measure of 
success is not known. The wrecking 
schooner was the “William P. Orr.” 
The sunken treasure is believed to lie 
in about eight or nine fathoms of water. 
(Phila. “Dispatch,” June 18, 1887.) 

The “Hussar,” sunk in the East River 
November 25, 1780, with nearly five 
millions of specie, and the “Lutine,” 
sunk on the coast of the Zuyder Zee 
October 6, 1799, with double as much, 
belong indeed to this century; but not 
tc the sunken treasures of Spanish 
America. So they are passed by. 

1812. The Spanish galleon “San 
Pedro de Alcantara” was blown up this 
year in the Margarita channel, between 
the islands of Cubagua and Coche, on 
the Spanish Main, near Caracas, with 
$32,000,000 in gold doubloons and other 
treasure; together amounting to $67,- 
500,000. Attempts at recovery have been 
made by a Baltimore company, by the 
Venezuelan government and by Jacob 
Lorillard, of New York, the last one in 
1877; but without success. 
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1820. Story of the Cocos Island 
treasure. The royalists of Peru, having 
taken refuge in Callao from the revolu- 
tionists, dispatched their coined money, 
plate and jewels, valued at several mil- 
lion dollars, in a ship consigned to 
friendly hands abroad. The crew of 
this vessel treacherously rose upon its 
commander, took possession of the ship 
and steered for the Cocos Island in the 
Pacific, about 500 miles west of Pan- 
ama. There the treasure was buried, 
awaiting a favorable opportunity for 
its removal and division. About twenty 
years ago, believing the treasure to be 
still hidden on the island, Messrs. Rob- 
inson, of Streatham, a suburb of Lon- 
don, after obtaining a concession from 
the government of Costa Rica, formed a 
company, headed by Earl Fitzwilliam 
and ex-Admiral Palliser, R. N., to search 
for the treasure. The expedition started 
from Panama in the yacht “Veronica” 
about 1904, found the island. commenced 
exploring, met with a serious accident 
from the careless use of dynamite, and 
returned to Panama January 4, 1904; 
though without reporting their success. 
At a more recent date, Captain James 
Brown, of Boston, Mass., formerly in 
the Australian treasure ship trade, start- 
ed a new company to search for the Co- 
cos treasure, averring that he had been 
with the previous party and they had 
found and removed part of the treasure 
to a small island near Samoa, though 
for what reason does not satisfactorily 
appear. Capt. Brown’s party started 
from San Francisco in the schooner 
“Herman,” with what adventures, real 
or fanciful, may be read in any one of 
the several romances founded on this af- 
fair. 


& 


BRAZIL 


"THE gold mines of Brazil, from 

which the well-known doblons, joes 
and half-joes were coined, yielded from 
their discovery to 1872, when slavery 
was abolished, about one thousand mil- 
lion dollars, or nearly as much as Cali- 
fornia. Yet but few literary works con- 


tain an account of this vast product of 
the precious metals, or of its influence 
upon the affairs of Europe. The placers 
of Minhas Geraes were opened by Se- 
bastien Fernandes Tourinho in 1570 
and proved so rich that by the year 1605 
Portugal was almost bereft of her young 
men in their haste to reach the mines 
of Brazil. While these cruel adven- 
turers were torturing and flogging the 
Indian natives and negro slaves to speed 
their work at the mines, the Dutch laid 
in wait off the coasts to plunder and 
sink their gold ships bound to Portugal. 
So early as 1572 the plate fleet bound 
from Rio to Lisbon with gold weighing 
half a million crusados was captured 
by the Dutch. (Motley, “Dutch Repub- 
lic,’ 476). In many instances the gal- 
leons when attacked preferred rather to 
sink than surrender. Indeed, the entire 
shores of Brazil are lined with these ill- 
gotten and abandoned treasures. 

In 1624 the Dutch captured and plun- 
dered San Salvador with immense booty. 
From 1630 to 1636 they sacked nearly 
all the Portuguese settlements on the 
coasts of Brazil and established Dutch 
colonies in their places. It was not until 
1654 that the Portuguese regained pos- 
session of the country and not until 1680 
that the registers of the gold ships were 
made public. The British and even the 
French snatched at the gold of Minhas 
Geraes. In 1650 Admiral Blake cap- 
tured two Brazilian galleons in the 
Tagus, with half a miliion dollars’ worth 
of gold (Appleton). So late as 1711 
Dogne-Tronin, a French corsair, in- 
vested the city of Rio Janeiro, which he 
only released for a ransom of 70,000 
crusados. 

The most productive period of the 
Brazilian mines was 1730-40, when the 
output was about $20,000,000 a year. 
In the “early days” the price of corn 
at the mines was one pound weight of 
gold per bushel. The same price was 
paid for salt. A drove of cattle deliv- 
ered at the gold mines of Goyaz and 
Matto Grosso sold, flesh and bone to- 
gether for an ounce and a half of gold, 
or $30 per pound. Commodities and 
services were so dear that with their 
pockets full of gold, many even of the 
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free miners perished from disease and 
starvation. The sufferings of the slaves 
and cautivos are indescribable. (Mac- 
greggor, iv, 144.) 

Coinage, always a prerogative of the 
Crown, commenced for Brazil in 1694. 
As in Portugal, it lowered the value of 
gold bullion and correspondingly raised 
that of coins. On the register of a 
plate ship sunk near Bahia and raised 
toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was endorsed a valuation of fine 
gold equal to only seventy per cent. of 
its value when coined. In 1694 it took 
two and a half times as much bullion, or 
uncoined gold, to purchase a given com- 
modity as it did of coined gold. The 
same thing afterwards happened in the 
“early days” of California, when an 
ounce of fine bullion was commonly paid 
in trade at the rate of half a doubloon, 
or eight dollars; its value when coined 
being $20.67. 

The gold product of Brazil, 1680 to 
1803, was computed by Humboldt at 
855 million dollars; Danson, same inter- 
val, 922 millions; Dr. Southey (1680 to 
1807), 1,125 millions; Del Mar (1670- 
1880), 900 millions (History of the 
Precious Metals, 2nd ed’n.). 

In all these estimates an allowance 
of from one-fifth to one-fourth is made 
for smuggling, secreting and misadven- 
ture; it having been a custom with the 
mining (especially the white 
ones, who were mostly condemned mal- 
efactors) to secrete as much gold as they 
could, in the hope of being able to re- 
cover it at some future time, should they 
regain their liberty. But in a region so 
vast and at that time so desolate as the 
mining regions of Brazil, escape only 
meant death from starvation; so that 
most of these hoards of despair remain 
buried to the present day. Accident oc- 
casionally reveals one of them. As a 
rule it consists of an isolated nugget of 
unusual size, an unmarked memorial of 


slaves 


the condemned. 

No comprehensive account appears to 
have ever been published of the Portu- 
guese plate-ships sunk on the coasts of 
Brazil and Algarve, but the insurance 
rate, the convoy duty and the great dis- 
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crepancy between the official accounts of 
gold produced, those registered in the 
fleet, and those received at the Casa de 
Fundicao in Portugal, indicate a loss of 
treasure exceeding a hundred million. 
During the early days the number of 
plate-ships was rarely more than one 
per month, but as the mines grew in im- 
portance the number of such ships rose 
to nine and even twelve per month. Of 
these vessels one-third left Portugal for 
Rio in January, one-third for Bahia in 
February, and one-third for Pernambuco 
in March. Insurance on the double voy- 
age (from Portugal with merchandise, 
from Brazil with gold) was eleven per 
cent., of which four per cent was as- 
signed to the outward and seven per 
cent. to the inward, or gold-laden, voy- 
age. Add to this, carriage to the coast, 
one per cent., quinto, twenty per cent. ; 
derechos, fifteen per cent. ; commissions, 
two per cent., and convoy duty, five per 
cent.—together one-half the value of the 
product. To escape these exactions the 
miners ran every risk. They smuggled 
their gold from the mines in the dark- 
ness, conveyed it to the coast over moun- 
tain ranges, forest paths and across un- 
bridged rivers. Finally they shipped it 
in privateers from obscure coves on the 
sea coast, where many of their ships 
were sent to the bottom by Portuguese 
or foreign cruisers, and where they lie 
to this day. 

1572. One of the first, if not the very 
first, plate-ships from Brazil to Lisbon, 
laden with bullion to the amount of half 
a million golden crusados, was captured 
by the Dutch. (Motley’s “Dutch Re- 
public,” p. 476.) It is a singular coin- 
cidence that the first plate-ships of 
Spain and Portugal should both have 
met with disaster. 

1650. While blockading three ves- 
sels of the royal fleet which had found 
refuge in the harbor of Lisbon, Admiral 
Robert Blake, the “General,” as he was 
titled, of the Cromwellian navy, cap- 
tured no less than twenty Portuguese 
galleons which were returning, without 
suspicion of hostilities, to their home 
port; some of them richly laden. (Ap- 
pleton, iii.) 
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CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA 


1856. The first great shipwreck of 
treasure from the mines of California 
was unhappily accompanied with cor- 
responding loss of life. The unfortunate 
vessel was the American steamship 
“Central America,” which, almost at the 
termination of a long voyage, within a 
day or two of her destined port, foun- 
dered off Cape Hatteras in a violent 
tempest, with a lading of gold valued 
at $2,400,000. 

1856. The second great wreck of 
treasure ships since the “early days’ of 
the modern Golden Age was that of the 
“Madagascar,” bound from Australia to 
England with a valuable lading of gold 
dust and nuggets, almost the first aurif- 
erous fruits of the great island continent. 
As the vessel was never heard from 
again, she is supposed to have foundered 
at sea, with all on board. The value of 
her golden cargo has been variously esti- 
mated in newspaper accounts at two to 
three million dollars. 

1859 (October). The British steamer 
“Royal Charter,” from Australia, with 
four million dollars in gold, was 
wrecked during a frightful gale on the 
coast of Wales, near Moelfra or Moll- 
fra, with all her lading and nearly all 
of her passengers and crew. Like the 
“Central America,” she was within a 
day of her destined port, almost within 
sight of “home’’; yet, life and fortune, 
all was lost. In this case a portion of 
the treasure has been recovered, yet 
there still remains enough unfound to 
stimulate further attempts. 

1860. British steamer “Thunderer,” 
kound from Calcutta to China, lost at 
the mouth of the Hoogly with $1,500,- 
000 in treasure, part of which was of 
California origin. 

1862. American steamer “Golden 
Gate,’ San Francisco to Panama, 
wrecked on shores of Costa Rica, with 
$1,500,000 in gold. The scene of this 
wreck was visited by the writer in 1877. 
The vessel lies totally submerged be- 
neath the waters of a small bay with 
sandy shores rent by furious breakers. 
No account published of any attempts 
to recover the treasure. It is. however, 
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believed that such attempts have been 
made. 

1862. American ship “Phantom,” 
San Francisco to Hong Kong, wrecked 
with ten million dollars in California 
gold. (Wreck Register.) 

1863. Hamburg bark “George Sand,” 
wrecked on Pratas Shoals, China Sea, 
with $13,000,000 in California gold. 
(Wreck Register.) 

1866. Ship “Gen. Grant,” wrecked 
on the Auckland Islands, with $15,000,- 
000 in gold. 

1871. American steamer “America,” 
burnt in harbor of Yokohama, with 
about $1,250,000 in Mexican silver dol- 
lars, all of which was recovered and 
sent to the San Francisco (Cal.) mint. 

1874. American Steamer “Japan,” 
wrecked twelve miles from Swatow, 
China, with about $1,500,000 in Amer- 
ican “trade” dollars, of which about 
$300,000 has since been recovered. 

1901 (August). Canadian steamer 
“Islander,” from Skagway, wrecked in 
fifty fathoms of water off Douglas Is- 
land, Alaska, “with a hundred passen- 
gers and crew, besides half a million 
(dollars) of Klondike treasure.” “The 
purser’s safe with a portion of the treas- 
ure was located by means of a steel 
‘cage’ invented by Capt. W. M. Smith, 
of Milwaukee.” (N. Y. “Times,” July 
16, 1904.) 

1902. German steamer “Sakkarah,”’ 
Captain Pfening, one of the Cosmos 
Line of Hamburg, was wrecked on the 
island of Huamblin, 100 miles south of 
Chile, with $1,500,000 in American 
gold coin, which was being remitted to 
Europe by the Chilean government. 
Leaving Valparaiso April 24, she soon 
afterward became a total loss. The cir- 
cumstances are strange. No accounts 
have been published of attempts to re- 
cover the treasure. 


& 


ERE we must pause. Were the ac- 
count to include shipwrecks of treas- 
ure involving losses merely of a few 
thousands, or hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, it might fill a volume. Man is 
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a dangerous animal, and the sea is silent. 
Although steam vessels, wireless calls 
for help, and other inventions and de- 
vices have tended to greatly lessen mar- 
itime risks, yet the pending war has re- 
vived them to such an extent that not 
until peace is re-established shall we 


know of the great losses of treasure 
which irresponsible submarines and hos- 
tile mines have sent to the bottom. The 
treasure wrecks of 1914-17, though they 
have not touched this country directly, 
may prove in future to have no negligi- 
ble bearing upon its affairs. 
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Intensified Cultivation of Old Business 





By W. R. MOREHOUSE, Assistant Cashier German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 





HE great farms of our Eastern 

States and the corresponding 

large western ranches are being 
rapidly subdivided into smaller parcels 
of land. In other words, the day of the 
great American farms of thousands of 
acres is fast passing away. 

Scientific use of the soil is responsi- 
ble for the dismemberment of these 
large empires. Intensified cultivation 
is coming to be regarded as the secret 
of successful farming. With every ad- 
vance in scientific farming, the old ar- 
gument that quantity of production 
depends upon the number of acres under 
cultivation is contradicted. 

In the light of progress, the farmer 
who produces only a small crop is re- 
garded as a poor farmer. Usually his 
failure is due to the fact that he merely 
scratches over vast surfaces instead of 
setting the plow deep into the sub-soil 
of limited acreage. 

As bankers, we are doing no better 
in our line than is the farmer who still 
clings to the old idea that production 
depends altogether on a large acreage. 

For more than two decades banks 
have been confining their efforts to 
spreading out individually and collect- 
ively, with a view to wielding an influ- 
ence on as much prospective business 
as possible, and in order to satisfy this 


ambition have neglected to develop and 
make profitable much of the business 
already on their books. Figuratively 
speaking, we have been scratching over 
the surface of territory so large in ex- 
tent as to be unwieldy, and without cul- 
tivating the business we already have so 
as to make it produce more abundantly. 

When a stranger moves into certain 
of our American cities, it is said “there 
is a scramble among the banks to see 
who shall secure his account.” The ob- 
ject of the scramble is to “land” the 
stranger for an account in the least pos- 
sible time, and then, we are told, “the 
business-getting banks dash away after 
other prospects.” How unfortunate 
that in these cases no thought whatever 
is given as to what is to become of 
these depositors once they are secured. 
After all, under conditions like these, 
there is no legitimate right to complain 
when upon an analysis of accounts 
banks find hundreds that are dormant. 


& 


WHY ACCOUNTS BECOME 
DORMANT 


ANY of the reasons for inactivity 

(lack of growth) in accounts may 

be traced back to the beginning of the 
account. 
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(1) Many accounts should never 
have been opened, as the step taken by 
the depositor at that time was merely 
to get rid of some tantalizing solicitor 
of bank accounts, and when an account 
is obtained under these _ conditions, 
growth is not likely to follow. 

(2) Many accounts are opened on a 
sudden impulse to save, without any 
specific purpose in the mind of the de- 
positor as to why he is saving. 

(3) Accounts are opened with the 
best of intentions on the part of the de- 
positor, and with a purpose for saving, 
but in time the depositor becomes dis- 
ccuraged with the progress made, and 
as he does not realize his ambitions as 
soon as he had expected, he then de- 
cides that he cannot succeed, and as a 
result “gives up” and stops saving. 

(4) Many-accounts are opened as the 
result of a resolution to save, but as the 
depositor has all of his life been in the 
habit of spending, he is unable to ad- 
just iiiseif to the new situation. His 
good resolve gives way before the temp- 
tations of the bargain-counter and the 
many attractions of various pleasures; 
keeping up appearances, fine dress and 
high living keep him from saving. 

There are many other reasons why 
accounts are dormant, and the one that 
is of special interest to bankers is our 
lack of interest in accounts after we 
have secured them. We must admit the 
average person who strives to save is 
beset on all sides with temptations to 
spend. The feeble appeal which we 
make to “save money” is not heard 
above the loud shout of the merchant, 
who, from his bargain-counter, heralds 
his invitation to “‘spend money.” 

To make dormant bank accounts 
grow, bankers will have to take a 
greater interest in their customers than 
have banks in the past; they will have 
to encourage the saving of money by 
every means at their command, even if 
they must come to the point where they 
will advertise. 

If in many cases stagnation in ac- 
counts is but the consequence of dis- 
interestedness on the part of the banks 
in the accounts of their customers, then 
a remedy should be provided at once. 


THE REMEDY 


OT only are our banks in great 

need of some effective process that 
will stimulate their present inactive ac- 
counts, but they are just as much in 
need of an effective preventive, some 
plan that when in operation will check 
this growing evil before it affects the 
new accounts that are opened day after 
day. 

To prevent stagnation from setting 
in, new accounts must be analyzed from 
time to time in order to note their 
growth, if any has taken place. If 
after a reasonable time no additional 
deposits have been made, or in case the 
balance has been gradually reduced by 
a large number of withdrawals, without 
corresponding deposits, immediate ac- 
tion is necessary. 

The German American Trust and 
Savings Bank at Los Angeles has a 
plan in operation in its savings depart- 
ment that does not permit accounts to 
become stagnant, especially its small 
savings accounts where home safes are 
loaned with the accounts. A record is 
made of every small savings account 
the day it is opened, and the informa- 
tion filed in the new business depart- 
ment. This record gives the deposit- 
or’s name, his address and date the ac- 
count was opened. If the account re- 
mains inactive during the sixty days 
immediately following the opening 
date, a letter, friendly and helpful in 
tone, is mailed to that depositor. This 
letter is accompanied by a piece of lit- 
erature in which is recited some con- 
crete cases where saving money has 
proven to be the secret of success in 
business and also in private life. 

Letter No. 51 from “Bank Letters” 
is being used with gratifying results: 


February 15, 1916. 
Mr. T. D. Merryman, 
6424 Pollard Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dear Sir: 

Just what success are you having with the 
home safe loaned to you? Perhaps you have 
not saved as much as you had hoped and 
this may be the reason we have not heard 
from you. 

Almost daily we are asked if it is neces- 
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sary to fill a home safe before bringing 
it in to have the contents counted and the 
amount credited in the pass book. In every 
case we have recommended that the safe be 
brought in at frequent intervals, no matter 
what may be the amount saved. Doubtless 
you can see how this will result in material 
benefit to you, when we explain that inter- 
est begins only from the date the money is 
deposited here. 

Since we give to small deposits the same 
careful attention given to larger amounts, 
let us suggest that so long as you have 
saved something, it is enough to bring in and 
place to your credit at interest. 

We wish to assure you that your patron- 
age is desired by this bank and that should 
you call, you will receive our best attention. 

Yours very truly, 
J. F. Anprews, Vice-President. 


Enclosed with this letter is a folder 
entitled “What the Dimes Did.” Those 
who do not respond on this first call are 
written to again in two months. And 
those remaining inactive after the sec- 
ond appeal are addressed for the third 
time. 

Where this plan has been followed 
judiciously, and a letter, helpful and 
friendly in tone used, accompanied by 
some good pieces of literature, many 
persons have responded. All those hav- 
ing a sum of money already saved were 
first to respond; others needed the cor- 
respondence to encourage them in form- 
ing habits of saving. 

While nearly all responded in time, 
by increasing their balances, circum- 
stances undoubtedly prevented others 
from saving enough to deposit. A very 
small per cent. of those reached were 
indifferent, and because of their lack 
of interest closed their accounts. 

Assuming that other banks will adopt 
a similar plan to the one outlined for 
keeping all new accounts alive, and then 
put it into operation, our attention can 
row be directed to accounts on our 
books that are already stagnant. 


& 
INACTIVE ACCOUNTS 
O segregate bank accounts that are 
stagnant is a very easy matter. 
The process simply requires that an 
analysis be made of the accounts of the 
bank’s books, especially noting those 


that have been inactive for a period of 
six months or more. 

Where a bank carries commercial and 
savings accounts it is a good plan to 
keep these accounts separate, one list 
representing checking or commercial 
accounts and another list savings ac- 
counts. These two classes should be 
subdivided. For instance, there are two 
general classes of commercial accounts 
you are to stimulate—one being all com- 
mercial accounts that when active were 
of value, but are now inactive, with 
only a small balance remaining; and 
still another class of commercial ac- 
counts are those that are now very 
active—in fact, too active to be profit- 
able, owing to the small balance main- 
tained, and this suggests that the bal- 
ance should be built up if the account is 
to be made profitable. 

Savings accounts should be divided 
into classes or lists. One list should 
represent all inactive savings accounts 
where the balance maintained is in ex- 
cess of the average balance of all sav- 
ings accounts on the bank’s ledger. 
The writer’s best judgment is that this 
list of accounts should not be stimu- 
lated, whether active or inactive. As a 
matter of fact, a savings account in 
which a large balance is maintained is 
enhanced in value because it is inactive, 
which is a good reason for permitting 
it to remain dormant. 

The other list should contain the 
names of depositors whose balances are 
less than the average of all savings ac- 
counts carried, and, of course, providing 
they are dormant. 

‘This outline leaves us two general 
classes of bank accounts upon which to 
operate; one general list comprises all 
dormant and very active commercial ac- 
counts; the other all inactive savings 
accounts with balances less than the 
average of all savings accounts on the 


books of the bank. 
& 
COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS 
‘THESE may be thus classified: 


(1) Inactive commercial accounts 
with only a small balance remaining— 
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which accounts when active were of 
value to the bank. 

(2) Very active commercial accounts 
that are unprofitable because of small 
balance maintained—making it neces- 
sary to have the depositor increase this 
balance. 

The first class of dormant commercial 
accounts named require close attention, 
and in many instances a personal inter- 
view with the depositor. Although in- 
active at the present time and having 
only small balances, this class of ac- 
counts you found at one time profitable 
to handle, and, therefore, well worth 
your best effort to restore to the orig- 
inal condition. Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid on the value of using 
great care in dealing with these once 
profitable accounts. 

In nearly every case a personal in- 
terview will be found more effective 
than a letter and advertising literature, 
but where an interview is not practica- 
ble, correspondence affords the next best 
method of approaching the depositor. 
In writing to this class of depositors, 
brevity is imperative; therefore, to be 
brief should be a rule with the least pos- 
sible exceptions. A courteously written 
suggestion that you desire to be of serv- 
ice to the depositor, followed by a cor- 
dial invitation to him to re-avail himself 
of the facilities of the bank, should suf- 
fice for the first message. Or if you 
have installed some new convenience to 
depositors since the account of the per- 
son addressed became dormant, call his 
attention to it, and briefly show him in 
what way he is to be benefited. You 
need not refer to the account at all, if 
you think best not to, and all that is 
necessary is simply to “play up” your 
service, or your statement, as the case 
may be, assuming that you were not 
aware the account was small and dor- 
mant. On the other hand, you may wish 
tc refer to the condition of the depos- 
itor’s account; in which case, do so inci- 
dentally. 

The second list of commercial ac- 
counts represents those opened as “ac- 
“petty 
which have been 


commodation accounts, or 


> 


household accounts,’ 


at all times very active and which have 
never contained any appreciable bal- 
ance, and therefore are unprofitable, 
and in some instances undesirable. 

What is to be done with this elass of 
accounts? Just now our bankers are 
not agreed as to the best way in which 
to deal with this parasitical business. 
Some are agreed it should be eliminated, 
others that it should be endured in order 
to retain the good will of the depositor. 

In any event, it would seem that a 
bank is fully justified in undertaking 
to stimulate this class of accounts, even 
if it will not eliminate them. These 
depositors can be invited to build up 
their balances to the point, at least, that 
will enable the bank to “break even” 
on the account. 

As any plan that will produce results 
is also sure to bring about the closure 
of some of these accounts, it is a good 
plan first to examine all information at 
hand as to the antecedents of the depos- 
itor, and also his connections; to deter- 
mine whether other members of his fam- 
ily are patrons of the bank, before in- 
terviewing him concerning the undesira- 
bility of his account. Other points to 
be taken into consideration are, whether 
or not he has considerable financial 
backing, or will some day inherit a 
goodly estate. Then his profession 
might be taken into account, his busi- 
ness and his standing in the community. 
In other words, it is a safe plan to esti- 
mate first as far as possible the extent 
of his influence over others. 

In the last analysis, not many of this 
class of depositors who are invited to 
build up their balances or close their 
accounts, if handled diplomatically, will 
undertake to injure the bank for its 
action. Don’t dig right into them with 
a boastful dare that you are going to 
throw them out. At the same time be 
firm, and as far as possible let them 
know that you believe in them to the 
extent that you are confident that they 
can build up their balance if they will 
make an effort to do so. Show them 
that in doing so they further their own 
interests even more than they benefit 
the bank. Set up before them a goal 
which they are to reach, and tell them 
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that they can reach it if they will try, 
and assure them that when they do, you 
will reward their efforts by paying in- 
terest on their balance. 

Letter No. 60 of “Bank Letters” has 
been used with slight alterations to meet 
this specific situation, and the results 
have been very satisfactory: 


April 15, 1916. 
Mr. T. D. Merryman, 
6424 Pollard Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 

A recent analysis has disclosed that your 
account, among others, is being maintained 
at a loss by reason of the large number of 
checks which you draw against a small bal- 
ance. 

It may be that you are using your check 
book indiscriminately, and as a result draw- 
ing checks for trivial things. If so, we sug- 
gest that just a little care will correct this 
objectionable feature. 

Probably you have never considered your 
account from the standpoint of profit or loss 
to us. Now that we have frankly called 
your attention to this phase of your banking 
business, we feel confident that you will 
make a sincere effort to increase your bal- 
ance in the near future. 

It would not surprise us if by following 
our suggestions you will be able to increase 
your balance to the point where it will be 
possible for us to pay you interest on your 
funds, 

Yours very truly, 
R. P. Hituman, Cashier. 


Any person who is reasonable and 
fair will accept your proposition cheer- 
fully, especially if he is made to feel 
that you are his friend and as such in- 
terested in his success equally with your 
interest in the success of your bank. 

Another class of these same petty ac- 
counts is those accounts which although 
unprofitable while active are now dor- 
mant, with only a few dollars or a few 
cents remaining. There is considerable 
speculation as to the results that might 
be obtained if these accounts are awak- 
ened to activity, chiefly because they 
may become active as at one time and 
because of the small balance maintained, 
again expensive to handle, and it may 
be necessary even to close many of 
them. The writer’s experience in deal- 
ing with this class of accounts is that 
it is far better to allow them to remain 


dormant, transferring the small bal- 
ances to a special section of the ledger, 
taking the aggregate only into a bank’s 
trial balance, thus eliminating so much 
“dead wood” from the active accounts. 
Should one of these depositors call later 
and ask to revive his account, his case 
may then be treated solely upon its 
merits, and his request granted or re- 
jected, as in the opinion of the person 
handling the situation seems best for all 
concerned. 


& 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


"THESE accounts may be subdivided 
as follows: 

(1) All inactive savings accounts 
with balances less than the average bal- 
ance of all accounts carried. 

(a) All inactive savings accounts 
with balances under $49.99. 

(b) All inactive savings accounts 
with balances from $50 to $99.99. 

(c) All inactive savings account 
with balances from $100 to $249.99. 

(d) All inactive savings accounts 
with balances from $250 to $499.99. 


Assuming that it is not good business 
te stimulate dormant savings accounts 
with balances in excess of the average 
balance of all savings accounts carried, 
we will exclude them from further con- 
sideration. As a hypothetical case, we 
will assume that the average balance of 
savings accounts is found to be $500; 
therefore, accounts with balances rang- 
ing under this amount are subject to 
treatment. 

The banker who has never had expe- 
rience with stimulation work would do 
well to proceed cautiously, step by step, 
observing the effect of his activities as 
he prosecutes his work. It would be 
advisable for him to subdivide the list 
of savings accounts to be stimulated in- 
to no less than four subdivisions. Let 
the first subdivision represent the names 
of depositors whose balances are less 
than $49.99; a second list is made up of 
depositors whose balances range from 
$50 to $99.99; a third list from $100 to 
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$249.99; and a fourth list from $250 to 
$499.99. 

Naturally, a bank can better afford 
to do its experimental work upon ac- 
counts ranging from one dollar to 
$49.99. They are of less value than 
larger accounts, and in case any should 
close as a result of the experimental 
work, the loss is only nominal; further- 
more, the small accounts are in greater 
need of stimulation usually than ac- 
counts where the balances are ten times 
greater. 

Another reason why it is desirable to 
subdivide the list of savings accounts to 
be stimulated is to enable a bank to spe- 
cialize as far as practicable in its deal- 
ings with its depositors, at least as 
classes or segregation. For instance, 
write a special letter to depositors 
whose accounts are small and a differ- 
ent letter to depositors whose accounts 
are much larger, each letter built to fit 
that particular class to which it is ad- 
dressed. To one class you would prob- 
ably express yourself as desirous of be- 
ing helpful, to the other you would con- 
vey a word of encouragement. 


& 
STIMULATION IN OPERATION 


ET us consider briefly an actual 

case of stimulation of inactive 
accounts. A large trust and_ say- 
ings bank on the Pacific Coast has 
undertaken this work, and at _ this 
writing is making satisfactory prog- 
ress. They have found that dor- 
mant accounts can be stimulated suc- 
cessfully, and made to produce large 
results; in fact, made to yield returns 
that more than compensate them for the 
time and money incident to the prosecu- 
tion of the work. They found, upon 
compiling a list of dormant accounts, 
that they had on their books 10,720 ac- 
counts with balances ranging below $50. 
The accounts were not only small, but 
all had been dormant for more than six 
months, and a large per cent. of them 
for more than one year. To this class 
this bank mailed a letter December 10, 


1915, enclosing with the letter a suit- 
able piece of literature. 

Of the 10,720 depositors addressed, 
1,685 could not be reached, owing to 
incorrect addresses—many of the ad- 
dresses being more than five years old. 
This left 9,035 depositors who evidently 
received the first letter. Of this num- 
ber 2,030, or twenty-two per cent., re- 
sponded almost immediately by making 
deposits which in the aggregate amount- 
ed to $17,112.36. 

Sixty days later a second letter was 
sent, this time to those who did not re- 
spond to the first letter. Of the 7,005 
to whom this second letter was mailed, 
395 had changed their addresses and 
could not be found, which left 6,610 
who evidently received the second let- 
ter. Of this number, 940, or fourteen 
per cent., responded by making deposits 
which in the aggregate amounted to 
$10,672.11. Thus far 278 had closed 
their accounts, which now had reduced 
the list of depositors not accounted for 
to 5,392. To those remaining on the 
list a third letter was mailed recently. 
Although an analysis has not yet been 
made to determine the results obtained, 
indications are that they will exceed 
either of the former letters. 

The original list will be worked 
through in twelve months, in which time 
it is expected that at least four-fifths 
of those reached by mail will be induced 
to make deposits to their accounts and 
in many cases deposit several times. 

Those who responded so readily to 
the first letter are not to be forgotten 
in this campaign of stimulation, as their 
accounts will be analyzed again just six 
months from the date they received the 
first letter, and in case they have depos- 
ited once only, they will be written to 
again and urged to deposit frequently. 
Those responding to the second letter 
will be treated similarly. In fact, not 
only will the whole list be thoroughly 
worked through by a systematic effort 
to stimulate the account of every person 
whose name appears thereon, but to 
cause those reached to make deposits at 
frequent intervals. 

A conservative estimate of the results 
to be obtained from the effort expended 
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on this one list based upon the results 
already tabulated is that this list of de- 
positors, once regarded as so much 
“dead timber” unproductive and 
worthless—will “come back” and _in- 
crease their savings balances in one 
year’s time $100,000. 

Under no circumstances are the re- 
sults of any campaign to be measured 
by the amount of deposits secured, for 
when this work has once awakened 
thousands of depositors to the benefits 
which accrue to them by saving money, 
they will be constrained to keep up the 
good work months after the campaign 
closes. If after a vear’s campaign the 
depositors whose names are on lists for 
stimulation were forgotten, say, for a 
year or more, it is reasonable to assume 
that they would continue to build up 
their accounts. 

After all dormant accounts which 


show a balance of less than $50 are 
stimulated, the next list, representing 
depositors whose balances range from 
$50 to $99.99 may be taken up, and 
when the work on this list has been 
completed, the next list, and so on until 
all accounts subject to stimulation have 
been treated. 

Other methods for stimulating inac- 
tive accounts might be substituted for 
the one briefly outlined and prove just 
as effective. However, the plan sug- 
gested has been tested and found de- 
sirable, and therefore any bank adopt- 
ing it will not be experimenting with 
its depositors. 

If an intensified cultivation of bank 
accounts pays large dividends to the 
banks that have made it a part of their 
programme, what bank can afford to 
leave it out of its plans of deposit build- 
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Country-Wide Par Collection System 





Regulations of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 





N June 6 the following letter 
O was issued by Benjamin Strong, 
Jr.. Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board of New York: 
To the Cashier. 

Sir: On May 1 we sent you a copy 
of the circular of the Federal Reserve 
Board announcing that the Federal re- 
serve banks would establish a country- 
wide par collection system and stating 
the principles upon which it would be 
operated. 

We now desire to advise you of the 
details of this collection system which 
will be inaugurated by the twelve Fed- 
eral reserve banks on July 15, 1916, 
and will, on that date, supersede the 
present intra-district system. 


Use or tHe Co.iection System Is 
VoLUNTARY 


No member bank is required to use 
the collection system, nor are any for- 
malities or resolutions required before 
it may be used. A member bank may 
send items for collection through the 
Federal reserve bank regularly, occa- 
sionally or not at all; or may collect 
them through present correspondents 
or in any manner considered advan- 
tageous. 


Irems Wuicu Witt Be Recetvep 


We will receive from members banks 
(a) All items drawn on member 
banks of all districts. 
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(b) All items drawn on non-mem- 
ber banks which are members of the 
clearing houses situated in the twelve 
Federal reserve cities. 

(c) All items drawn on other non- 
member banks which can be collected 
by us at par. 

Lists of the banks on which items 
will be recived will be furnished from 
time to time. As soon as arrangements 
can be made, drafts and collection items 
will also be received for credit after 
collection. 


Wuen Procereps or Items Witt Be 
AVAILABLE 


All items drawn on members of the 
New York Clearing House Association 
received in time for clearing will be im- 
mediately credited at par and will 
thereupon become available as reserve 
or to pay checks drawn. Such items, 
however, will not be received from mem- 
bers of the New York Clearing House 
Association. 

For all other items immediate credit 
entry at par will be made, but such 
credit will not be available as reserve 
or to pay checks drawn, until the ap- 
propriate period indicated on the at- 
tached schedule has elapsed. These 
periods are based on the mail time re- 
quired for items to reach the paying 
bank plus the mail time required for 
the paying bank to remit to the Federal 
reserve bank of its district. By aver- 
aging the mail time it has been possible 
to include all points in the country in 
four divisions, namely, 1, 2, 4 and 8 
days. The schedule is subject to 
change, and for convenience it has been 
arranged by States rather than by Fed- 
eral reserve districts. 


How Items Witt Be Hanp.tep 


Items drawn on member banks in this 
Federal reserve district will be for- 
warded directly to such banks and 
charged to their accounts after sufficient 
time has elapsed for us to have received 
advice of payment. The form for such 
advice will be attached to our letter 


and must be signed and returned to us 
on the day of receipt. 

Items drawn on non-member banks 
in this district will be sent to member 
banks wherever satisfactory arrange- 
ments are made, or may, in our discre- 
tion, be sent for remittance. 

Items drawn on member or non-mem- 
ber banks in any other district will be 
sent to the Federal reserve bank of 
such district for collection and _ settle- 
ment. 

Unpaid items not subject to protest 
must be returned on the day of receipt. 
Protested items must be returned not 
later than the day after receipt. Un- 
paid items must not be held for any pur- 
pose whatever except for immediate 
protest. 


SpeciaL Routing ARRANGEMENTS 


If a member bank has a sufficient 
volume of items on certain points or dis- 
tricts to warrant more direct routing of 
such items, special arrangements to 
meet such conditions will be made on 
request, if practicable. 


How Memper Banks May Maintain 
BALANCES 


Member banks may maintain their 
balances with us (a) by shipping to us 
at our expense properly sorted lawful 
money or Federal reserve notes, (b) by 
depositing New York exchange, or (c) 
by the proceeds, when available, of out- 
of-town items deposited for collection. 
Non-member banks may make remit- 
tances in the manner described in (a) 
and (b) in settlement of items sent 
direct. 

This arrangement has been made in 
order to comply with the mandatory 
terms of the Federal Reserve Act to the 
effect that all settlements of items, 
whether by charge against the member 
bank’s account or by remittance of cur- 
rency or exchange must be made at full 
face value without deduction, without, 
however, conflicting with the assump- 
tion that items are payable only at the 
counter of the bank on which they are 
drawn. 
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RESTRICTIONS AS TO INDORSEMENTS 


To insure direct routing this bank 
will not accept any item drawn on a 
bank located outside this district, when 
such item bears the indorsement of a 
bank located outside of this district. 
The other Federal reserve banks will 
adopt similar rules. 


Service CHARGE 


The actual cost of conducting the col- 
lection department will be assessed 
monthly, on a per item basis, upon the 
member banks depositing the items. 
This service charge will not for the 
present exceed 114 cents per item and 
we hope will be considerably less. No 
service charge will be made for collect- 
ing items drawn on members of the 
New York Clearing House. 


Sortine Items 


In order that the service charge may 
be as small as possible and to expedite 
the forwarding of items, member banks 
are requested to sort their items into 
the following classes and list each class 
or a separate sheet: 

(a) Items drawn on members of the 
New York Clearing House. 

(b) Items drawn on one day points. 

(ec) Items drawn on two day points. 

(d) Items drawn on four day points. 

(e) Items drawn on eight day points. 


They are also requested to print on 
their own checks and the checks used 
by their depositors the figure “2” (sig- 
nifying Federal Reserve District No. 
2), preferably in a large skeleton fig- 
ure in the center of the check. 


“CoLLecTIBLE AT Par THROUGH THE 
FeperaL Reserve BANK OF 
New York” 


Member banks are entitled to place 
the words, “Collectible at par through 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York,” on their own checks and the 
checks used by their depositors. Your 
attention is called to the desirability of 
availing of this privilege. 
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PENALTY FOR IMPAIRMENT OF 
RESERVES 


With the inauguration of the collec- 
tion system the penalty for the impair- 
ment of reserves, provided by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, will be imposed. You 
will be requested to report monthly the 
average reserve required to be kept with 
the Federal Reserve Bank.  Impair- 
ment of this reserve, if any, will be as- 
certained by comparing this figure with 
the average actual reserve shown by our 
books. The penalty has for the present 
been fixed by the Federal Reserve 
Board at a rate of interest on the aver- 
age impairment equal to two per cent. 
above the discount rate for 90-day pa- 
per, which is now four per cent. 


Conpitions Ureon Wuicu MEMBER 
Banks May Use System 


Every member bank sending items to 
us after the inauguration of this system 
will be understood to have agreed to 
the terms and conditions set forth in 
this circular and to have thereby spe- 
cifically agreed that in receiving such 
items the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York will act only as the collection 
agent of the sending bank, will assume 
no responsibility other than due dili- 
gence and care in forwarding such 
items promptly, and will be authorized 
to send such items for payment direct 
to the bank on which they are drawn 
or to another agent for collection, at its 
discretion. 


Co-opERATION OF MEMBERS DeEsIRED 


The new collection system is based 
upon the provision of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, and its details, as herein out- 
lined, are the result of a long period 
of careful study of the problems in- 
volved and of experience gained in op- 
erating the existing intra-district sys- 
tem. The present plan for the new sys- 
tem is subject to such future changes 
as experience gained in operating it may 
show are advisable. It is our desire 
that it shall be conducted in such a man- 
ner as to render a valuable service to 
those who use it, and to this end your 














co-operation is requested and any sug- 
gestions you may wish to make for its 
improvement will be welcomed. We 
will be glad to answer any inquiries in 
regard to the details of the plan, and 
we hope that wherever possible they 
will be made by personal call at our 


office. Respectfully, 
Bens. Strona, Jr., 
Governor. 
SCHEDULE SHOWING WHEN THE PRO- 
CEEDS OF ITEMS WILL BECOME 


AVAILABLE 
Immediate Credit— 
Members of Clearing House in New York. 
One Day After Receipt— 


Members of Clearing Houses in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Richmond. 
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Two Days After Receipt— : 
Members of Clearing Houses in Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Atlanta, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Banks in Connecticut, Delaware, District of Co- 


lumbia, Maine, Maryland, “Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, *New York, *Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode Island, Vermont, * Virginia. 


Four Days After Receipt— 


_ Members of Clearing Houses in 
Orleans. 

Banks in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, *Georgia, 
*[llinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, “Minnesota, Mississippi, “Missouri, North 
Carolina, *Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, 


Dallas, New 


Eight Days After Receipt— 

Banks in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
*Louisiana, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 

*Except members of clearing houses in Federal 
Reserve cities, referred to in first column. 


Nation-Wide Thrift Movement 





N every side we see signs of a 

great awakening. Editors in 

their newspapers are pointing 
out the necessity for conservation, and 
clergymen in their pulpits are preaching 
the folly and criminality of waste. The 
idea that greater thrift is essential in 
private life, in business life, in the 
home, the school and the workshop is 
slowly but surely taking root. 

In order to foster and encourage this 
great work, the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation has invited G. Y. Clement, 
originator of the idea of observing Feb- 
ruary 3 of each year as National Thrift 
Day, and Chief of Staff of the Collins 
Publicity Service of Philadelphia, to co- 


operate in the Nation-Wide Thrift 
Movement. With this end in view, Mr. 


Clement has recently perfected a text- 
book for use in the inauguration and 
operation of a community thrift cam- 
paign. This text-book, or Plan “A,” as 
it is called, is at once a most unique and 
original plan. As far as a thrift cam- 
paign is concerned, it can have no se- 
rious rival; inevitably it must make and 
maintain a position of its own. 





The following paragraph is taken 
from the Introduction to the Text- 
Book: 


Effective thrift campaigning cannot be 
accomplished by fits and jerks, by spas- 
modic newspaper articles or occasional ad- 
vertising. Interest and enthusiasm must be 
aroused, and when aroused must be main- 
tained for an appreciable length of time. 
There must be well-written articles of an in- 
teresting and instructive nature in the press, 
discussion of ways and means, and exchange 
of ideas. There must be inspiring meetings 
for children in the schools and for adults 
in the public halls. Thrift must be made the 
general topic of conversation. 

Business and professional men are always 
willing to co-operate in a movement which 
aims to promote the welfare of the com- 
munity, and when these men work together 
through organization with the local clergy, 
the school principals and teachers, the of- 
ficers of the Y. M. C. A. and other organi- 
zations, a mighty force is at work. All the 
strength, intelligence and good citizenship 
of the community are united in a common 
cause, and cannot fail to be successful. 


Starting with the first informal meet- 
ing of bankers gathered together to dis- 
cuss the question of participation in the 
thrift movement, Plan “A” outlines each 
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OO MANY PEOPLE ARE APT 
TO NEGLECT THE LITTLE 
THINGS. THEY FAIL TO REALIZE 
THAT OUT OF NICKELS AND 
DIMES MANY VAST FORTUNES 
HAVE BEEN MADE. IT IS THE 
LITTLE THINGS THAT TELL THE 
TALE- THE LITTLE EXTRAVA- 
GANCES, THE LITTLE USELESS 
EXPENDITURES HERE, THERE 
AND EVERYWHERE. <x =» 
TO PRACTICE THRIFT IS NOT 
TO BE MEAN OR MISERLY - BY 
NO MEANS - IT IS MERELY TO 
STOP THE LEAKS. — —. 
REMEMBER THE WORDS OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ABOUT THE 
GREAT SHIP. AND LOOK AFTER THE 
NICKELS AND DIMES. WHEN THEY 
HAVE GROWN INTO DOLLARS 
DONT TRUST THEM TO LOOK AF- 
TER THEMSELVES BUT PUT THEM 
INTO A BANK FOR ABSOLUTE PRO- 
TECTION. AND WHEN TROUBLE 
COMES THEYLL LOOK AFTER YOU. 





DONT WASTE - SAVE ! 


— | 


me 
NY 


REPRODUCTION OF ONE OF THE SERIES OF HAND-LETTERED LOBBY CARDS TO BE CHANGED 


BI-WEEKLY-—EXECUTED IN TWO COLORS ; 


SIZE 28-INCHES BY 36-INCHES, AND 


DISPLAYED IN A MAHOGANY-FINISHED FRAME 


successive step and provides for every 
separate move throughout the entire 
campaign. Beyond a doubt Mr. Clement 
and his staff have anticipated every- 
thing. 

In simple, forceful language, Plan 
“A” points out how a permanent local 


association, the preliminary efforts of 
which shall take the form of a six 
months’ thrift campaign, may be organ- 
ized in any city, town or village in the 
land. It furnishes an appropriate con- 
stitution and by-laws for this local asso- 
ciation, states the duties of the secre- 















tary, and outlines in detail the various 
committees required in order to procure 
the co-operation necessary to make the 
campaign a success. The work of each 
of the committees has been anticipated 
and provided for in every possible way. 
Nothing remains for them to do but to 
put the perfected plan into operation 
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establishment of lasting thrift associa- 
tions through the country. 

In preparing this text-book, Mr. Cle- 
ment has shown a breadth of vision in 
foreseeing the great good to be derived 
from permanent local thrift associations 
—composed not necessarily of bankers, 
but more especially of public-spirited 












































Opportunity. 





While wasteful idlers in the background bewail “bad luck” and “ill fortune” 
the industrious workman with the key of Thrift opens every door of — |} 














CARTOON PICTURES DRAWN BY AMERIC A’S FOREMOST ILLUSTRATORS 


—AVAILABLE IN FULL SIZE (18-INCHES BY 24-INCHES) 


FOR 


WINDOW DISPLAY OR IN 3-COLUMN CUTS FOR NEWSPAPERS 


and with the material supplied get the 
campaign under way. 

A careful analysis of the text-book 
indicates that the two great objects 
sought for and accomplished are sim- 
plicity and permanency. Simplicity 
because every consecutive step is 
pointed out and every move made clear; 
permanency because the results will not 
only be the actual practice of thrift to 
a greater degree by all people, but the 








citizens—all over the United States. 
When affiliated with some national body, 
as he suggests, what a force this will be! 

Plan “A” provides a scientific pub- 
licity. movement, initiated by bankers 
and then permanently continued by pub- 
lic-spirited citizens in every walk of 
life. It points the way by which may 
be secured the necessary co-operation of 
the local newspapers, the clergy, em- 
ployers of labor, principals of schools, 
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scoutmasters of boy scouts, etc. These, 
co-operating in turn with the local busi- 
ness association, board of trade, the 
Y. M. C. A., and women’s club, repre- 
sent a force that cannot fail to exert a 
mighty influence for good on behalf of 
any community. 

It is not the purpose of Mr. Clement 


Genesis 41: 47-57. Ioseph Gathers The Corn. 





It would be difficult indeed to find a more fitting theme than 
this for a sermon on Thrift. During the seven years of plenty, Jo- 
seph husbanded the grain, with the result that when the lean years 
came the storehouses and barns were filled. In Egypt there was 
bread for all, but in other lands, where no preparation had been 
made for the future, the people were gaunt with want and famine. 

In times of prosperity, when life glides pleasantly along, 
Thrift warns us, as Joseph warned the Egyptians, that times of de- 
pression may follow. It warns us to prepare for the uncertainty of 
life, for sickness and other emergencies, and also for old age. No 
one shall say what the morrow may bring. Therefore while there 
is yet time we should conserve our health, strength and resources, 
so that if the emergency should arise we shall not be found like 
Jacob with stores exhausted, but like Joseph with a reserve upon 
which to draw, 


Bohn 9: 4. The Night Cometh When No Man Can Work. 


When the day’s work is over and the sun has sunk in the 
west, the tired laborer who believes in honest work well done, 
goes contentedly to his home. He is one day nearer to the goal 
of his ambition, one day nearer to the harvest of his hopes and of 
his dreams. 





Night is the time for rest; it brings freedom and repose. Ere 
the day has quite departed, in that peaceful season when the world 
Prepares for sleep, what can we better do than give thanks for 
blessings received and quietly contemplate the future? 


THIS REDUCED COPY OF A PAGE FROM THE BOOK 
OF ‘* SUGGESTIONS FOR THRIFT TEXT’” FOR 
CLERGYMEN, INDICATES THE COMPLETENESS OF 
THE CAMPAIGN — NO POSSIBLE HELP BEING 
OVERLOOKED 


merely to show people how to eliminate 


waste. Plan “A” provides for the 
treatment of thrift in all its broad scope, 
especially in its vital relation to char- 
acter, health, success and lasting happi- 
ness. It dwells always upon the con- 
structive side of the subject—of the 
good things that thrift stands for in the 
way of happy homes, contented minds, 
and increased earning power. It dem- 


onstrates that to the extent that citizens 
prosper so shall the community at large 
prosper also and become more cultured, 
more refined, and a better place in which 
te live. 

The literature that forms part of 
Plan “A’”—which ranges from news- 
paper advertisements to editorials, from 
manuscripts for public lectures to sug- 
gested letters—is of a very high stand- 
ard and of exceptional quality through- 
out. The lobby cards are especially dis- 
tinctive. 

The cartoons are the work of one of 
the foremost newspaper cartoonists in 
the country and are of a high order of 
artistic merit. 

In view of the fact that the clergy all 
over the land are taking an intense in- 
terest in the thrift movement, and are 
everywhere preaching thrift from the 
pulpit, there is also furnished with the 
literature that forms part of Plan “A” 
a booklet containing suggestions for ser- 
mons. Reproduced herewith is a page 
from this booklet. 

Complete to the last detail, Plan “A” 
shows evidence of much careful thought 
and a vast amount of preparation. It 
has been recommended by the American 
Bankers’ Association and will commend 
itself to every banker who gives it his 
consideration. The text-book demon- 
strates how easily a group of public- 
spirited citizens may be banded together 
in a productive thrift campaign, and 
how with a little effort and a small ex- 
penditure of money, the seed of a boun- 
tiful harvest for the community at large 
may be sown. 

Plan “A” puts the banker shoulder to 
shoulder with the people, and bridges 
the gulf that too often exists between 
him and them. As a result of its cam- 
paign of education it creates greater 
confidence in both the bank and the 
banker and clears the track for great 
results, 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





Can a Bank Cashier Steal 
His Own Salary 


T is the custom of most banks to 
elect their executive officers from 
year to year, and usually for one 
year. At times they hold over without 
the formality of election, but these cases 
are rare. Owing to the dissensions that 
are bound to arise in the best of regu- 
lated concerns, the services of an of- 
ficer may be undesirable, and he refuses 
to resign. He may take the position 
that he is under contract and willing to 
perform his part of the contract. He is 
then forced out of office. Is he entitled 
to the balance of the salary for the term 
elected? 

In the current number we present a 
case of this kind. A bank cashier was 
elected to such office for “the ensuing 
year,” the election taking place in Feb- 
ruary. His services being no longer 
desired, and refusing to resign, he was 
dismissed by the board of directors. He 
served the bank for the three months’ 
grace given him, and on the last day 
with the bank took the balance of the 
vear’s salary, deposited it in another 
bank in his name, and action was 
brought against him for embezzlement. 
The law characterizes such an act as 
unlawful. 

It is within the rights of a board of 
directors to remove a cashier whose 
services are no longer desired. It is a 
declaration of sound policy on the part 
of the state in respect of such offices of 
trust. As an officer he was a silent party 
to this right of removal. The board 
had the right to discharge him even 
though he was elected for the ensuing 
vear. The taking of the funds which 
he claimed as his unpaid salary consti- 


tuted embezzlement, for embezzlement 
consists of appropriating to one’s own 
use the money or property of his em- 
ployer which shall come under his con- 
trol or into his possession. The cashier 
testified that he did this without the 
knowledge or consent of his superiors, 
and by virtue of such act became an 
embezzler in the eyes of the law. 

If he was under contract as he seemed 
to believe, and the breaking was not of 
his choosing, and he was ready, willing 
and competent to carry out his part, his 
redress lay in the direction of a suit for 
breach of contract, which breach could 
not be cured by helping himself to the 
funds in the till on the last day of his 
employment. (Wells vs. National 
Surety Co., in this issue.) 


Leading Cases 





Discharge of Cashier 


Missouri 


Employment of Cashier — Malicious 
Prosecution—Term of Service 


St. Louis Court of Appeals, Missouri, March 
7, 1916. 


WELLS VS. NATIONAL SURETY CO. 


Bank directors before the expiration of 
the year for which a cashier was engaged 
terminated his employment. On the last day 
of his service the cashier, who insisted the 
directors had no right to terminate the em- 
ployment, removed from the bank funds suf- 
ficient to pay his salary for the remainder 
of the year, and deposited them in another 
institution, refusing to make _ restitution 
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when it was demanded. Rev. St. 1909, Sec. 
1112, gives the directors of a bank authority 
to discharge any officer at pleasure, while 
Sec. 4550 declares that, if any officer, agent, 
clerk, servant, or persons employed shall em- 
bezzle or convert to his own use without the 
consent of his employer any money which 
shall come into his possession by virtue of 
his employment, he is guilty of embezzle- 
ment. Held, that the cashier was guilty of 
embezzlement under the statute regardless 
of his motives in taking the funds, and, so 
having been charged with embezzlement, he 
cannot recover in an action for malicious 
prosecution, those charging him having prob- 
able cause, though the prosecution was dis- 
missed. 


(184 S. W. Rep.) 
& 


ACTION by Charles P. Wells, Jr., 

against the National Surety Com- 
pany, a corporation, and others. From 
a judgment for defendants, plaintiff ap- 


peals. Affirmed. 
& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


ORTONI, J.: This is a suit for 

damages on account of an alleged 
malicious prosecution. At the conclu- 
sion of the evidence the court peremp- 
tcrily directed a verdict for defendant, 
and plaintiff prosecutes the appeal. 

It appears that plaintiff, Wells, was 
cashier of the Citizens’ Bank of Hayti, 
and defendant National Surety Com- 
pany, a corporation, the surety on his 
bond as cashier. Defendant Fred Mor- 
gan is the president of the Citizens’ 
Bank of Hayti, while defen@ant Robert 
W. Inman is the claim adjuster of the 
National Surety Company. The rec- 
ords of the bank in evidence disclose 
that plaintiff, Wells, was elected cashier 
of the Citizens’ Bank of Hayti in Feb- 
ruary, 1911, for the “ensuing year,” at 
at a salary of $75 per month, whereupon 
his bond as such was made by defendant 
surety company. About three months 
subsequent thereto the board of directors 
of the bank by resolution requested 
plaintiff's resignation as cashier, and 
this he declined to submit. Thereupon 
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the board of directors of the bank passed 
a resolution to the effect that his serv- 
ices as cashier of the bank should ter- 
minate on May 3, 1911. 

Plaintiff remained in charge of the 
bank and its funds until the evening 
of May 3d, but insisted all of the time 
that he was employed for one year, in- 
asmuch as the record of the meeting of 
the board of directors made in February 
recited his employment for the ensuing 
year. Plaintiff offered to continue in 
the service of the bank for the term of 
ene year from the date of his appoint- 
ment in February, and insisted the 
board was without authority to discon- 
tinue his employment as it did, to take 
effect on May 3d. In this view the 
plaintiff insisted that he was entitled to 
a year’s salary, and on the close of busi- 
ness May 3d he took out of the funds 
of the bank $600 to compensate the re- 
mainder of his year’s salary at $75 per 
month. Plaintiff deposited this money 
in another bank to his personal credit, 
and thus converted it to his own use. 
Thereafter the officers of the bank no- 
tified defendant surety company to the 
effect that plaintiff had converted $600 
of the bank’s funds to his own use, and 
defendant Inman, claim adjuster for the 
surety company, immediately came upon 
the scene. Inman, together with de- 
fendant Morgan, president of the bank, 
and plaintiff, had a meeting, in which 
plaintiff was urged to surrender the 
amount of $600 thus taken from the 
funds of the bank and pay it over to 
the bank, but plaintiff declined to do 
this. The evidence tends to prove that 
thereupon defendant Inman, acting as 
the representative of the surety com- 
pany, together with defendant Morgan, 
president of the bank, called upon the 
prosecuting attorney of Pemiscot county 
and laid the facts before him, and, more- 
over, that they induced the filing of an 
irformation against plaintiff, Wells, by 
the prosecuting attorney, charging him 
with the embezzlement of $600 of the 
bank’s funds. 

Plaintiff was taken into custody, en- 
tered into a recognizance for his appear- 
ance in court, and appeared at several 
terms of the court to which the case was 
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continued at the instance of the prosecu- 
tion. Finally the prosecution for em- 
bezzlement was dismissed by the state, 
and plaintiff then instituted this suit 
against defendant surety company, its 
agent, Inman, and Morgan, president of 
the bank, as for a malicious prosecution. 
Manifestly the court properly directed 
a verdict for defendant because it ap- 
pears beyond peradventure that the 
prosecution was instituted on probable 
cause therefor. It is certain that the 
board of directors of the bank was au- 
thorized to discontinue plaintiff’s serv- 
ices as cashier on May 3d as it did, and 
this is true notwithstanding the record 
of the board made in February to the 
effect that he was employed as cashier 
for the “ensuing year.” Section 1112, 
R. S. 1909, which is parcel of the char- 
ter of the bank, provides: “The direc- 
ters may appoint and remove any cashier 
or other officer or employee at pleasure.” 
This is a declaration of sound public 
policy on the part of the state in respect 
of such offices of trust. Of this statute 
plaintiff is deemed in law to have had 
full knowledge at the time of his em- 
ployment in February, and it is certain 
that it entered as a silent factor into the 
contract entered into between the bank 
and himself for his services as cashier. 
The board of directors were fully au- 
thorized to discontinue his employment 
as it did on May 3d, and plaintiff’s sal- 
ary was fully paid to that date. There- 
fore, when plaintiff seized upon the op- 
portunity attending the last day of his 
employment in the bank to take from its 
funds $600 as if to compensate himself 
for nine months’ unearned salary with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the 
bank and converted this money to his 
own use, he became an embezzler of that 
amount in contemplation of law. It is 
essential to make out a case as for ma- 
licious prosecution: First, that the pros- 
ecution complained of has terminated 
without a conviction; and, second, that 
the prosecution was instituted mali- 
ciously; and, third, without probable 
cause. 

It is true the prosecution for embez- 
zlement appears to have been terminated 
through dismissing the charge against 
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plaintiff and it is true, too, that malice 
may be inferred from the want of prob- 
able cause; that is, from the facts and 
circumstances attending the situation if 
it sufficiently appear that the prosecu- 
tion is without probable cause. But, if 
probable cause for the prosecution ap- 
pear, then no recovery may be had in 
any event in a civil action for damages 
on account of such prosecution so insti- 
tuted on probable cause. The statute on 
embezzlement (Sec. 4550, R. S. 1909) 
provides: 

If any officer, agent, clerk, servant, or col- 
lector of any incorporated company, or any 
person employed in any such capacity, shall 
embezzle or convert to his own use ° 
without the assent of his master or employer, 
any money which shall have come 
into his possession or under his care by 
virtue of such employment or office, he shall, 
upon conviction, be punished,” etc. 


Plaintiff in his testimony states the 
fact to be that he drew the $600 out of 
the moneys of the bank in his charge 
and under his control as cashier, and 
that he did this without the consent or 
knowledge of any officer of the bank 
save himself; also that he did not ask 
permission of any one connected with 
the bank concerning it. Moreover, plain- 
tiff testifies: 

I put it [the money] to my own use, de- 
posited it there [in another bank], and con- 


verted this amount of money to my own use 
there at that time. 


Obviously there is no question for the 
jury to consider under such testimony as 
this: for plaintiff confesses that he con- 
verted the funds according to the terms 
of the statute above quoted. It is true, 
under another clause of the same section 
of the statute, that pertaining to taking 
and making away with or secreting 
funds or property “with intent to em- 
bezzle,” the question of intent is one 
for the jury. But under the clause of 
the statute first above quoted the Su- 
preme Court has several times declared 
that the statute forecloses the matter of 
criminal intent when it appears that the 
agent or employee took the funds of the 
corporation and converted the same to 
his own use without the assent of his 
employer. So much appears from the 
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express and pointed admissions in 
plaintiff's testimony, for he says in so 
many words that he took the $600 with- 
out the knowledge or consent of his em- 
ployer or without the knowledge of the 
officers of the bank, and with the intent 
to convert it to his own use, which he 
did at the time, and indeed persistently 
continued to hold it thereafter. In 
State vs. Silva, 130 Mo. 440, 463, 464, 
the Supreme Court considered the ques- 
tion in judgment here under the provi- 
sions of the statute first above referred 
to, and declared the law as above indi- 
cated. The court said: 


The only intent required to make the act 
of conversion of the corporation’s funds felo- 
nious was the intent to convert said moneys 
to defendants’ own use without the assent of 
his employer. It was clearly within the 
power of the Legislature to declare the un- 
lawful appropriation of an employer’s money 
by his agents and servants a crime. When 
the agent or servant takes his employer’s 
money with the intent to convert it to his 
own use without the master’s knowledge, that 
moment he is guilty of the criminal intent 
denounced by the statute. The law will not 
enter upon the inquiry with him as to his 
further intention of returning the money at 
a later period or making good his shortage 
when called to account. When an 
act forbidden by law is intentionally done, 
the intent to do the act is the criminal intent 
which imparts to it the character of the of- 
fense, and no one who violates a law which 
he is conclusively presumed to know can be 
heard to say he had no criminal intent in 
doing it. 


This same subdivision of the statute 
under which defendant was informed 
against by the prosecuting attorney and 
charged with embezzlement was more 
recently expounded by the Supreme 
Court in the case of State vs. Lentz, 
184 Mo. 223, 237, 241, 83 S. W. 970, 
and the same view expressed concern- 
ing the intent essential to sustain a con- 
viction under it. Indeed, the statute 
seems to be clear touching this, in that 
it denounces the act of an agent con- 
verting to his own use the money of his 
employer under his control without the 
assent of the employer. It appears 
conclusively from plaintiff's testimony 
that he converted $600 belonging to the 
bank to his own use without the consent 
of the bank, and, as the law declares 
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such to be an offense, it is obvious that 
the prosecution was instituted on prob- 
able cause therefor, and the court very 
properly directed a verdict for defend- 
ants. 

The judgment should be affirmed. 

It is so ordered. 

184 S. W. Rep. 474. 
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Holder For Value 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
Suffolk, Jan. 24, 1916. 


NATIONAL INVESTMENT AND SECURITY CO. VS. 
COREY, ET AL. 


Defendants, to whom plaintiff was not in- 
debted, and with whom they had no business 
relations, having received its check, payable 
to them, from a third person, in payment 
of his pre-existing debt, were “holders for 
value,” as defined by Rev. Laws, Chap. 73, 
Sec. 42, as to negotiable instruments. 


& 


CTION of contract for money had 

and received by the National In- 
vestment & Security Company against 
William K. Corey and others. The mu- 
nicipal court of Boston found for de- 
fendants, and reported the case to the 
appellate division, which reversed the 
finding, and ordered judgment for plain- 
tiff, and defendants appeal. Reversed, 
and to be entered for defendants. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


ARROLL, J.: The agreed state- 

ment of fact shows that two 
checks,, one dated April 26, 1913, for 
$75, and one April 28, 1913, for $50, 
both payable to the defendants and 
signed by the National Investment & 
Security Company by Charles E. Wal- 
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ker, treasurer, as maker, were delivered, 
each on the day of its date, to the de- 
fendants by H. C. Wilson, who was in- 
debted to them, with instructions to 
credit the checks to his account. This 
was done, and they were collected by 
the defendants in the usual course of 
business. The plaintiff now seeks to 
recover from the defendants the amount 
of the checks and interest thereon, on 
the ground that its treasurer had no au- 
thority to sign and deliver them. 

The plaintiff was not indebted to the 
defendants and had no business rela- 
tions with them. The checks were re- 
ceived by the defendants from Wilson 
in part payment of his pre-existing 
debt, and the defendants were there- 
fore holders for value. R. L. ec. 73, 
Sec. 42; Boston Steel & Iron Co. vs. 
Steuer, 183 Mass. 140. 

Although the defendants are the 
payees of the checks, they did not re- 
ceive them from the plaintiff or Walker, 
its treasurer. The checks came to the 
defendants from Wilson, to whom, pre- 
sumably, they were delivered as com- 
pleted instruments, and they came to 
the defendants without notice of any in- 
firmity. The payee of a check under 
such circumstances is a holder in due 
course. Liberty Trust Co. vs. Tilton, 
217 Mass. 462; Boston Steel & Iron Co. 
vs. Steuer, supra. See also Fillebrown 
vs. Hayward, 190 Mass. 472. 

The defendants are not “immediate 
parties,” under R. L. c. 73, Sec. 33, 
making such parties to a negotiable in- 
strument chargeable with notice of the 
conditions or limitations attached to it. 
As pointed out by Rugg, C. J., in Lib- 
erty Trust Co. vs. Tilton, supra, at page 
464, these words in the section refer to 
those who are “immediate” in the sense 
of knowing or being held to know of the 
conditions or limitations placed upon 
the delivery of the instrument. “A 
payee who is a holder in due course is 
not an immediate party in the sense of 
that section.” 

The plaintiff relies on Tower vs. 
Stanley, 220 Mass. 429, and Newbury- 
port vs. Fidelity Ins. Co., 197 Mass. 
596. In the first of these cases, while 
the holder of the note was a holder for 


or 


value, he was not a holder in due course, 
because when the instrument was deliv- 


“ered to him it was in blank as to the 


payee. Having purchased the note 
with notice on its face, that when deliv- 
ered by the maker it was incomplete, 
he was put on inquiry and was charge- 
able with the duty of ascertaining the 
authority of Williams from whom the 
note was received. In the case at bar, 
the checks when delivered to the defend- 
ants were completed instruments. Their 
names were already inserted as payees 
and the checks were regular upon their 
face. 

In Newburyport vs. Fidelity Ins. Co., 
supra, the defendant received, in pay- 
ment of the individual debt of the city’s 
treasurer, checks of the city of New- 
buryport. It was therefore apparent 
that the treasurer was using the funds 
of the city to pay his own debt. In 
the present case no such circumstances 
appear. Wilson delivered to the de- 
fendants a completed check payable to 
them. There was nothing in the char- 
acter of the instrument to charge them 
with knowledge or to put them on in- 
quiry. See Johnson & Kettell Co. vs. 
Longley Luncheon Co., 207 Mass. 52, 
56, 92 N. E. 1035. 

Judgment reversed. Judgment to be 
entered for the defendants. 

111 N. E. Rep. 357. 
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Trust Funds 


INDIANA 


Liability of Banks—Duty of Bank Ad- 


ministrator’s Funds 


Appellate Court of Indiana, Division No. 1, 
March 29, 1916. 


MIAMI COUNTY BANK VS, STATE EX REL. PERU 
TRUST CO, ET AL. 


An administrator, or other person having 
charge of trust funds, may deposit them in 
bank to his personal account and check them 
out in the usual course of business, and the 
bank, though knowing the character of the 
funds deposited, is not liable to the bene- 
ficial owner, in the absence of knowledge on 
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its part that the funds are being misappro- 
priated or misapplied by the trust officer. 

Where a bank, with knowledge that funds 
deposited with it are trust funds, applies 
them to the payment of the personal debt of 
the depositer due the bank, or knowingly ac- 
cepts from him payment of his individual 
debt out of such funds, or knowingly assists 
or permits the depositor to misuse or mis- 
apply them, it is liable to the beneficial 
owner to the amount of the funds misap- 
plied or misused. 

That a bank has knowledge of the charac- 
ter of trust funds deposited with it, though 
an important circumstance calling for cau- 
tion in honoring checks on the deposit, is not 
sufficient, of itself, to create liability in the 
bank for the safety of the funds as against 
the acts of the depositor, or to cause the 
bank to require him to place the funds in an 
account separate from his individual account. 

A bank in which an administrator de- 
posited funds of the estate and which applied 
part of them to his individual debt to it and 
allowed him to check out the rest with 
knowledge that he was misapplying them, 
could not be held jointly liable as a principal 
with the administrator on his bond, which 
it did not execute. 


& 


ACTION by the State on the relation 
of the Peru Trust Company, ad- 
ministrator, against the Miami County 
Bank and others. From a judgment for 
plaintiff, the named defendant appeals. 
Judgment reversed, with instructions. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


ELT, P. J.: This is an appeal from 

a judgment of the Miami circuit 
court, rendered against appellant and 
John F. Perry as principals and Will- 
iam and H. G. Ballard and Maryland 
Casualty Company as sureties, in favor 
of Peru Trust Company, administrator 
de bonis non of the estate of Fred M. 
Perry, deceased. 

The errors assigned and relied on for 
reversal of the judgment are, in sub- 
stance, as follows: (1) Overruling ap- 
pellant’s demurrer to the complaint of 
appellee, State ex rel. Peru Trust Com- 
pany Administrator, de bonis non, ete. 
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(2) The overruling of appellant’s sepa- 
rate demurrer to each of the first, sec- 
ond and third paragraphs of the cross- 
complaint of Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany. (3) Overruling appellant’s mo- 
tion for a new trial. (4) Overruling 
appellant’s motion to modify the judg- 
ment. (5) Error of the court in each 
separate conclusion of law numbered, 
respectively, 1,2, 3,4 and 5. (6) Over- 
ruling appellant’s motion in arrest of 
judgment. 

Some of the undisputed facts of the 
ease are as follows: On November 9, 
1912, John F. Perry was appointed ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Fred M. 
Perry deceased, and qualified as such 
administrator, and gave bond in the sum 
of $100, with appellees William and H. 
G. Ballard as sureties thereon. On 
March 14, 1913, said administrator gave 
an additional bond in the sum of $5,000, 
with appellee Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany as surety. From 1911 until the 
trial of this case appellant was a part- 
nership engaged in the banking busi- 
ness, and John F. Perry had a deposit 
and checking account with such bank. 
On April 9, 1913, said administrator 
received a draft for $4,250 from a rail- 
way company, payable to the order of 
“John F, Perry, administrator of the 
estate of Fred M. Perry, killed near 
Traft, Cal., November 9, 1912.” On 
April 17, 1913, said John F. Perry in- 
dorsed said draft “John F. Perry, Ad- 
ministrator,” and placed it with appel- 
lant for collection, and on said day ap- 
pellant gave John F. Perry credit on 
his individual checking account for the 
face value of the draft. On said day 
John F. Perry owed appellant $2,300, 
and before making said deposit had to 
his credit in his checking account the 
sum of $11.41. 

On May 16, 1913, appellant applied 
on the aforesaid indebtedness of John 
F. Perry $1,944.39 of said deposit, by 
charging that amount against his check- 
ing account. The balance of the funds 
to the credit of Perry were checked out 
by him for his individual use from time 
to time, and on September 13, 1913, his 
checking account with appellant was 
overdrawn $30.99. On June 11, 1914, 
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John F. Perry resigned as such admin- 
istrator, without accounting to the estate 
for said funds, and appellee, the Peru 
Trust Company, was appointed admin- 
istrator de bonis non of the aforesaid 
estate, and thereupon brought this suit 
against John F. Perry, William Ballard, 
H. G. Ballard, Maryland Casualty 
Company, Miami County Bank and 
Willard F. Pearson, receiver of the 
estate of John F. Perry. 

The first paragraph of the complaint 
is against John F. Perry and William 
and H. G. Ballard, sureties on the bond 
for $100. It avers the execution of the 
bond for $100, the receipt and deposit 
of the funds by John F. Perry, in the 
Miami County Bank, and charges that, 
while acting as such administrator, he 
unlawfully embezzled and appropriated 
said money to his own use, and has 
wholly failed and refused to turn over 
the same or any part thereof, to persons 
entitled to receive the same; that said 
Perry and his sureties on said bond are 
liable for the full amount of said money 
so embezzled as aforesaid with 10 per 
cent. penalty, a copy of which bond is 
filed with and made a part of the com- 
plaint. 

The second paragraph of complaint 
is against John F. Perry, Maryland 
Casualty Company and Willard F. 
Pearson, receiver, “On the second bond 
given by John F. Perry as administra- 
tor” in the sum of $5,000. 

The third paragraph of complaint is 
against John F. Perry, Maryland Cas- 
ualty Co., Willard F. Pearson, receiver, 
of John F. Perry and appellant. It 
alleges Perry’s appointment as adminis- 
trator, the execution of the bond for 
$5,000 with Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany as surety thereon, and alleges the 
condition of the bond to be that Perry 
should faithfully discharge his duties as 
administrator according to law, and the 
bond is made a part of the pleading by 
exhibit. It contains substantially the 
same averments as the first paragraph 
as to the deposit of the funds by Perry 
and the wrongful application and em- 
bezzlement of the trust funds, and in 
addition thereto charges that said Perry 
and appellant — 


“unlawfully conspired together for the pur- 
pose of converting and appropriating said 
money, . and on or about the 17th 
day of April, 1914, did in fact con- 
vert and appropriate said money . . . to 
their own joint use and benefit That 
by reason of the foregoing, the terms and 
conditions of the bond aforesaid have been 
broken and violated and the defendant, John 
F. Perry, Maryland Casualty Company, and 
the Miami County Bank are liable to pay to 
the relator the full amount of the money so 
converted and appropriated by the defendant 
Perry, together with interest thereon from 
April 17, 1914, and 10 per cent. penalty. 
= Wherefore this relator demands 
judgment against each of said defendants 
for the sum of $5,000 and for all 
other just and proper relief in the premises. 


The Maryland Casualty Company an- 
swered the complaint by general denial, 
and also filed a cross-complaint in three 
paragraphs against appellant. 

The first paragraph of the cross- 
complaint of the Maryland Casualty Co. 
avers, in substance, that appellant knew 
that John F. Perry had and held said 
$4,250 as such administrator, and knew 
that the same belonged to said estate; 
that with such knowledge it accepted 
the same as deposit, and knowingly and 
wrongfully placed the same to the credit 
of said Perry on his individual account, 
and knowingly and wrongfully aided 
and abetted him in diverting, misappro- 
priating and commingling said trust 
funds with his individual funds, and 
thereafter with such knowledge suf- 
fered and permitted said Perry, from 
time to time, to withdraw said money 
from the bank on his individual checks 
for his own use and benefit ; that by rea- 
son of the wrongful assistance so given 
Perry by appellant he diverted, 
commingled and misappropriated all of 
said funds to his own use, and embez- 
zled the same; that by reason of the 
acts aforesaid appellant became and is 
jointly liable with said John F. Perry, 
as principal, for the payment of the 
amount of money so received and misap- 
propriated as aforesaid. 

The second paragraph of cross-com- 
plaint contains substantially all of the 
averments of the first, and also alleges 
the execution of the aforesaid bond for 
$5,000; that said Perry resigned as ad- 
ministrator, and failed to account for 
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said funds, the details relating to the 
receipt, deposit and misuse of which was 
alleged; that cross-complainant was 
only a surety on said bond; that John 
F. Perry was indebted to appellant 
when he received said trust funds, and 
it wrongfully applied $3,500 of said 
funds to the payment of his individual 
debt and thereafter wrongfully aided 
and abetted said Perry in commingling 
said trust funds with his own money, 
and with knowledge of the character of 
said funds suffered and permitted him 
from time to time to withdraw the bal- 
ance of said funds for his individual 
use, whereby he embezzled the same. 

The third paragraph is substantially 
the same as the second, except it is 
averred that appellant is a corporation, 
duly organized under the laws of the 
state of Indiana and doing general 
banking business. 

Each paragraph of cross-complaint 
prays that appellant be held jointly lia- 
ble with John F. Perry as principal in 
accounting for and paying the amount 
due on said trust fund; that the prop- 
erty of appellant and said Perry be 
first exhausted before cross-complainant 
is compelled to pay any part of the 
amount found due the relator, Peru 
Trust Company, administrator. 

Appellant demurred to the complaint, 
and to each paragraph of the cross- 
complaint for insufficiency of facts al- 
leged. The demurrers were overruled, 
and exceptions taken. Issues were 
joined on the cross-complaint by gen- 
eral denial. 

Appellant has waived any question 
on the demurrer to the complaint by 
failing to set out the demurrer or the 
substance therefore, and by failing to 
set out any memoranda of objections 
to the complaint, as required by the 
statute. However, in so far as the suf- 
ficiency of the facts relied upon for a 
recovery is concerned, substantially the 
same questions arise on the exceptions 
to the conclusions of law that are dis- 
cussed by appellant in considering the 
sufficiency of the complaint. Most of 
the facts relating to the transactions in- 
volved are not controverted. The un- 
disputed facts above set out and those 


alleged in the pleadings are, in sub- 
stance, stated in the finding of facts. 

Omitting the formal and undisputed 
facts aforesaid, the finding is, in sub- 
stance, as follows: That John F. Perry 
resigned as administrator on June 11, 
1914, his resignation was accepted by 
the court, and on the same day appellee 
the Peru Trust Company was duly ap- 
pointed administrator de bonis non of 
the estate. That John F. Perry was 
principal, and Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany surety, on his bond for $5,000, and 
no part of the funds of the estate came 
into the possession of said surety com- 
pany. 

That John F. Perry on June 16, 1911, 
opened an account with appellant and 
deposited $6,000, and since then has 
continued to have an account with ap- 
pellant. That from June 16, 1911, to 
October 7, 1912, he deposited and 
checked out more than $34,000, and at 
the latter date had to his credit $1,039. 
That he owned valuable real estate in 
the town of Amboy, where he lived and 
the bank was located. That on Octo- 
ber 8, 1912, he presented to the bank, 
for the purpose of obtaining a loan, a 
statement, showing his net assets to 
amount to $15,000. That appellant be- 
lieved him to be truthful, honest and 
solvent. That said Perry at no time 
had an account with the bank as admin- 
istrator. That in January, 1914, in a 
proceeding in court, John F. Perry was 
found to be insolvent, and Willard F. 
Pearson was appointed receiver for his 
estate. The facts in regard to the re- 
ceipt, deposit and disposition of the 
draft for $4,250 are found as alleged, 
and likewise the execution of the two 
bonds given by John F. Perry. That 
on April 17, 1913, John F. Perry unlaw- 
fully converted and appropriated said 
sum of $4,250 to his own use, is now in- 
solvent, and has wholly failed, neglected 
and refused to turn over to appellee, the 
relator, any part of said funds. That 
appellant desired Perry to obtain pos- 
session of the funds with which he could 
pay his indebtedness to the bank, and 
Perry desired control of the money to 
use in his individual business, and on 
April 17, 1913, appellant and said 
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Perry, knowing the draft belonged to 
the estate of Fred M. Perry, deceased— 


“conspired and confederated together for 
said purpose, and mutually agreed that the 
proceeds of such draft should be by said 
bank placed to the credit of the individual 
deposit account of said Perry, and pursuant 
to said agreement, the proceeds of said draft 
were so deposited and $1,944.39 thereof was, 
by said bank, applied on the individual in- 
debtedness of said Perry, and the balance 
of said proceeds were withdrawn from said 
bank and used by said Perry in his individual 
business. 


That appellant, with the knowledge 
aforesaid, placed the amount of said 
draft to Perry’s credit in his individual 
account with the bank and commingled 
it with his individual funds, and there- 
by enabled him to withdraw it on his 
individual check for his own use, and by 
reason thereof the whole sum was con- 
verted to his individual use and squan- 
dered. That during all said time John 
F. Perry was making deposits in said 
bank in his personal account and his 
checks were honored by the bank. That 
Willard F. Pearson, Perry’s receiver, 
teok into his possession property of 
Perry and reduced the same to cash ag- 
gregating over $13,000, of which amount 
he still has in his possession $3,500. 

On the foregoing finding of facts the 
court stated its conclusions of law: (1) 
That Miami County Bank by its acts 
became co-trustee with John F. Perry 
in the management of the assets of said 
estate, and jointly liable with him as 
principal in accounting for said funds. 
(2) That the administrator de bonis non 
ought to recover of John F. Perry, 
Miami County Bank, Ballard and Bal- 
lard, and Maryland Casualty Company 
$5,119.12. (3) That the property of 
John F. Perry and Miami County Bank 
should be first exhausted before resort 
is had to the property of Ballard and 
Ballard and Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany. (4) That the residue be recov- 
ered as follows: One fifty-first part 
from Ballard and Ballard, and 50 fifty- 
first parts from Maryland Casualty 
Company, but not exceeding the amount 
of each of said bonds. 

An administrator or other person hav- 
ing charge of trust funds may deposit 


them in bank to the credit of his per- 
sonal account and check them out in the 
usual course of business, and the bank, 
though it has knowledge of the charac- 
ter of the funds so deposited, is not 
thereby made liable to the beneficial, or 
actual, owners of such funds, in the ab- 
sence of any knowledge on its part that 
the funds are being misappropriated or 
misapplied by such trust officer. If the 
bank with knowledge of the character 
of the funds so deposited applies them 
to the payment of the personal debt of 
the depositor, due such bank, or know- 
ingly accepts from him payment of his 
individual debt out of such funds, or 
knowingly assists, or permits such de- 
positor to misuse or misapply such 
funds, it may be held liable therefor to 
the beneficial or actual owner thereof to 
the amount of the funds so misapplied 
or misused. 

The fact that the bank has knowledge 
of the character of the funds is an im- 
portant circumstance which calls for 
caution in dealing with and honoring 
checks upon such deposits, though such 
knowledge is not sufficient, in and of it- 
self, to create liability, or to cause the 
bank to require the depositor to place 
such funds in an account separate and 
apart from his individual account. . 

The language employed by the Su- 
preme Court of Maryland in Duckett 
vs. Nat’l Mechanics’ Bank, supra, is ap- 
propriate here (86 Md. 400): 

There can be no dispute that, as a general 
principle, all persons who knowingly partici- 
pate or aid in committing a breach of trust 
are responsible for the wrong, and may be 
compelled to replace the fund which they 
have been instrumental in diverting. Every 
violation by a trustee of a duty which equity 
lays upon him, whether wilful or fraudulent, 
or done through negligence, or arising 
through mere oversight or forgetfulness, is a 
breach of trust. 2 Pom. Eq. Cur. Sec. 1079. 
There is, in such instances, no primary or 
secondary liability as respects the parties 
guilty of, or participating in, the breach of 
trust, because all are equally amenable. 

If the bank knowingly aided and 
participated in Clagett’s breach of trust, then 
the bank is, beyond dispute, as responsible 
to the new trustees as is the defaulting trus- 
tee himself. This liability of the bank de- 
pends, however, altogether upon the contin- 
gency that it knowingly aided the trustee, 
Clagett, to commit the default of which he 
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was undeniably guilty. If without knowledge 
of Clagett’s misconduct; or, if without suffi- 
cient notice to put it on inquiry that would 
have enabled it to ascertain that Clagett was 
mingling with his individual deposits, and 
using as his own, money that the bank knew, 
or had the means of knowing, was_ trust 
money; or if it was merely the innocent 
agency through which, without fault or neg- 
ligence on its part, Clagett depleted the trust 
estate—then it was not guilty of aiding him 
in misappropriating the trust fund, and is 
not liable to restore it. P It is true, 
undoubtedly, that a bank is bound to honor 
the checks of its customer, so long as he has 
funds on deposit to his credit, unless such 
funds are intercepted by a garnishment or 
other like process, or are held under the 
bank’s right of set-off. It is equally true 
that whenever money is placed in bank on 
deposit and the bank’s officers are unaware 
that the fund does not belong to the person 
depositing it, the bank upon paying the fund 
out on the depositor’s check, will be free 
from liability even though it should after- 
wards turn out that the fund in reality be- 
longed to some one else than the individual 
who deposited it. It is immaterial, so far as 
respects the duty of the bank to the depos- 
itor, in what capacity the depositor holds or 
possesses the fund which he places on de- 
posit. The obligation of the bank is simply 
to keep the fund safely and to return it to 
the proper person, or to pay it to his order. 
If it be deposited by one as trustee, the de- 
positor, as trustee, has the right to withdraw 
it,, and the bank, in the absence of knowl- 
edge or notice to the contrary, would be 
bound to assume that the trustee would ap- 
propriate the money, when drawn to a 
proper use. Any other rule would throw 
upon a bank the duty of inquiring as to the 
appropriation made of every fund deposited 
by a trustee or other like fiduciary; and the 
imposition of such a duty would practically 
put an end to the banking business, because 
no bank could possibly conduct business if, 
without fault on its part, it were held ac- 
countable for the misconduct or malversa- 
tions of its depositors who occupy some 
fiduciary relation to the fund placed by 
them with the bank. In the absence of no- 
tice or knowledge, a bank cannot question 
the right of its customer to withdraw funds, 
nor refuse (except in the instances already 
noted) to honor his demands by check; and 
therefore, even though the deposit be to the 
customer's credit in trust, the bank is under 
no obligation to look after the appropriation 
of the trust funds when withdrawn, or to 
protect the trust by setting up a jus tertii 
against a demand. But if the bank has no- 
tice or knowledge that a breach of trust is 
being committed by an improper withdrawal 
of funds, or if it participates in the profits 
or fruits of the fraud, then it will be un- 
doubtedly liable. 


In Allen vs. Puritan Trust Co., supra, 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
said (211 Mass. 409, 97 N. E. 919, L. 
R. A. 1915C, 518): 

The principle governing the defendant’s 
liability is that a banker who knows that a 
fund on deposit with him is a trust fund 
cannot appropriate that fund for his pri- 
vate benefit, . . . without being liable 
to refund the money if the appropriation is 
a breach of the trust. 


Neither paragraph of the cross-com- 
plaint against appellant avers that the 
surety company has paid, or in any way 
satisfied, the demand of the estate for 
the funds for which Perry failed to ac- 
count as administrator. Without such 
payment or satisfaction of the debt, the 
surety company cannot avail itself of 
the equitable right of subrogation. Its 
claim is one of indemnity for loss sus- 
tained by reason of its having paid the 
debt for which appellant was primarily 
liable, and which in equity and good 
conscience it should have discharged. 
The absence of such averments from 
the cross-complaint renders it insuffi- 
cient. . 

The third paragraph of complaint is 
a suit upon the $5,000 bonds of the de- 
faulting administrator. By this para- 
graph it is sought to hold appellant 
jointly liable as principal with John F. 
Perry, the defaulting administrator. 
The bank did not execute the bond, and 
is in no way liable on the contract. Ap- 
pellant’s liability, if it exists, is not 
based on contract, but arises from the 
tort in which it participated by the 
wrongful application and misuse of the 
trust funds deposited by Perry in the 
Miami County Bank. 

Under the facts found by the court, 
appellant may be held liable as a co- 
trustee of the trust funds deposited by 
Perry, but it became such trustee, ex 
maleficio, by its wrongful dealing with 
such trust fund and not otherwise. 

The first, second and third conclus- 
ions of law hold appellant liable ex con- 
tractu, on the bond, including a penalty 
authorized by statute against de- 
faulting administrators in certain in- 
stances. Sections 2981, 2982, Burns 
1914. Conceding that the appellant is 
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liable in tort for its wrongful dealing 
with the trust fund, it does not follow 
that it can be held jointly liable with 
the administrator in a suit, ex con- 
tractu, upon the bond which it did not 
execute. The conclusions of law which 
hold appellant liable in this action as 
above shown are therefore erroneous. 
The judgment is reversed, with in- 
structions to sustain appellant’s motion 
for a new trial, and for further proceed- 
ings not inconsistent with this opinion. 
112 N. E. Rep. 40. 


& 


Alteration of Note 


Texas 


Bona Fide Holder—Fraud—Evidence 
—Defense 


Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Ft. Worth, 
Feb. 19, 1916. 


LANDON VS. HALCOMB, 


Where the plaintiff’s assignor and defend- 
ant, parties to a contract or order with a 
note attached, intended and understood that 
the note was not to be detached, its detach- 
ment for the purpose of negotiations was a 
material “alteration” of the note. 

A material alteration of a note precludes 
any claim on the part of the holder to pro- 
tection as an innocent purchaser for value 
without notice. 


& 


CTION by A. C. Landon against 

V. S. Halecomb. Judgment for 
defendant, and plaintiff appeals. Af- 
firmed. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


UNKLIN, J.: V.S. Halecomb, the 
proprietor of a drug store in the 
town of Bridgeport, gave a written order 
to the Vernon Advertising Co. of Schell 
City, Mo., for a piano, a set of silver, 
fountain pens, and advertising matter to 


be shipped by the company to Halcomb, 
and attached to the order was Hal- 
comb’s promissory note, payable to the 
advertising company, or order, for 
$400. The note and order were on the 
same piece of paper, but were separated 
by a perforated line. The order reads 
as follows: 


The Vernon Advertising Company, of Schell 
City, Mo. 
Pianos Direct From the Factory. 


Town, Bridgeport, State, Texas. 6/23/1914. 
County, Wise, Post Office, Bridgeport, Tex. 


Gentlemen: Upon approval of this order, 
please deliver to me at your earliest con- 
venience, f. 0. b. factory or distributing 
point, the goods described in this order, 
with the understanding that this is to be the 
exclusive order for this town, I or we under- 
stand that this order cannot be counter- 
manded. This order shall contain the fol- 
lowing goods: 


1 piano (guaranteed for 10 years). 
2,500 duplicate tickets. 

250 piano circulars. 

250 nomination letters. 

1 piano stool. 

288 fountain pens. 

250 pen circulars, 

Merchant’s instructions. 

1 26 pe. silver set. 

250 silver set circulars. 

2,500 trade. cards. 

Contestants’ instructions. 

Price $400, Payable Five Payments. 


We guarantee the sale of 288 fountain 
pens at $1.50 each by the close of the con- 
test: Provided, the contest is run at least 
26 weeks from opening date according to 
the advertised plans as per regular printed 
circulars furnished by the Vernon Advertis- 
ing Company and awards all prizes accord- 
ingly, reports the gross sales of pens each 
30 days, during the contest and makes each 
and every payment on the date or within 5 
days from the date when due. In case the 
undersigned should for any reason desire to 
close the contest before all the pens have 
been sold, the Vernon Advertising Company 
agrees to purchase all pens remaining un- 
sold. The undersigned hereby accepts the 
above conditions and agrees that failure on 
his part to fulfill any of the above condi- 
tions will and does hereby release the Ver- 
non Advertising Company, of Schell City, 
Mo., from any liability on this contract. 

We hereby appoint the undersigned as 
agent for the Vernon Piano at Bridgeport, 
Texas, and agree to pay him a commission 
of $50.00 on all sales made at the regular 
retail price of $350.00, or through said agent, 
commission payable out of the first money 
received from such sale. No other agree- 
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ments or conditions not embraced in this 
regular printed form will be accepted or 
recognized. This order is taken in dupli- 
cate. 
]Signed | V. S. Halcomb. 
By B. Kupton, Representative. 


It appears that these documents were 
executed by Halcomb in pursuance of 
an advertising scheme suggested and 
proposed by a traveling agent of the ad- 
vertising company. 

The present suit was instituted by 
A. C. Landon, residing at St. Louis, Mo., 
against Halcomb upon the nete so exe- 
cuted which had been detached from the 
written order. The plaintiff alleged 
that he was an innocent purchaser of 
the note for value before maturity, and 
from a judgment in favor of the de- 
fendant, the plaintiff has appealed. 

The evidence showed beyond con- 
troversy that the defendant received 
144 of the fountain pens and _ prac- 
tically all the other articles mentioned 
in the order, except the piano and stool ; 
and that defendant, in pursuance of the 
advertising scheme planned and ar- 
ranged by the company, advertised to 
give away the piano and other articles 
as prizes; that the piano and stool never 
reached Bridgeport in time to be used 
in accordance with such advertising, 
although the defendant made repeated 
demands therefor; that later the piano 
did arrive at Bridgeport, consigned to 
shipper’s order, but that the advertising 
company failed and refused to send de- 
fendant any bill of lading for said 
piano, and in the absence of which the 
defendant was unable to get it, and in 
consequence of which the defendant 
never received it. 

The case was submitted to a jury 
upon special issues, and the jury found 
that the articles received by the defend- 
ant were of no value; that the advertis- 
ing company at the time said contract 
was made did not intend to comply with 
its contract to ship the goods mentioned 
in the order; that the company entered 
into the contract for the fraudulent pur- 
pose of getting possession »f the notes 
and realizing thereon by cransferring 
the same to some other person. 

The jury further found that the 


plaintiff, Landon, was not a purchaser 
of the note in the usual course of trade 
and in good faith for value, and that at 
the time he purchased it he had notice 
that the same was given as a considera- 
tion for the obligation contained in the 
written order referred to above, and 
that the advertising company had ob- 
tained the note for the fraudulent pur- 
pose of cheating defendant. 

The jury further found that it was 
the intention of the parties to said note 
and written order at the time those in- 
struments were executed and delivered 
that the same were to remain attached, 
together, as they were attached when 
executed, and to remain so until the 
obligations of both parties were fully 
complied with, and that the note was 
detached from the order without de- 
fendant’s consent. The jury further 
found that at the time plaintiff pur- 
chased the note he had notice that the 
same had been attached to said order 
when those instruments were executed 
and delivered, and that the same had 
been detached without the consent of 
the defendant. 

They further found that the goods 
mentioned in the order, and for which 
the note was given, were intended to be 
used in furtherance of a lottery scheme, 
and that plaintiff knew of that fact at 
the time he bought the note, and that 
the separation of the note from the or- 
der was a material alteration. 

The facts so found bv the jury were 
pleaded. substantially, by Haleomb as 
defenses to the suit. All the findings 
of the jury have been attacked by av- 
pellant as being unsupported by the 
evidence, and the contention is made 
that the evidence conclusively shows 
that plaintiff was an innocent purchaser 
of the note before maturity for value 
without notice of any defenses thereto. 

The evidence shows conclusively that 
the note in suit and the order for goods 
embodying contractual obligations on 
the part of the Vernon Advertising 
Company. as well as on the part of de- 
fendant, Halcomb, which was originally 
attached thereto, were parts and parcels 
of one contract. If at the time the con- 
tract was executed the parties thereto 
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intended and understood that the note 
was to remain permanently attached to 
the order, as found by the jury, then it 
follows that the separation of the order 
from the note for the purpose of nego- 
tiating the note was a material altera- 
tion of the note which precluded any 
claim on the part of plaintiff that he 
should be protected as an innocent pur- 
chaser and holder of the note for value 
without notice of any defense thereto. 
Baldwin v. Haskell Nat. Bank, 104 
Tex. 122; Otto v. Halff, 89 Tex. 384; 
Rochford v. McGee,+16 S. D. 606. And 
this is true notwithstanding the fact 
that the order was attached to the note 
by a perforated line, thus rendering the 
separation of the two instruments in 
such a manner as possibly to mislead 
the purchaser of the note. Stephens v. 
Davis, 85 Tenn. 271; First Nat. Bank 
v. Dorsey, 166 S. W. 54; Bothell v. 
Schweitzer, 84 Neb. 271. 

We are of the opinion, further, that 
the evidence was sufficient to support 
the findings referred to above, and also 
the further finding by the jury that 
plaintiff was not an innocent purchaser 
and holder of the note. While testi- 
mony introduced by plaintiff to refute 
the latter finding was positive in terms, 
vet there were circumstances which 
tended to show the contrary and which 
presented more than a mere suspicion 
that such testimony was untrue. The 
purchase of the note in St. Louis, Mo., 
within three days after its execution, in 
Bridgeport, Tex., for an admitted dis- 
count of 1214 per cent., the failure of 
plaintiff to show how the indebtedness 
for which the note was further dis- 
counted, as claimed by plaintiff, arose, 
his failure to show what, if any, inves- 
tigation he made to determine the 
solvency of the maker of the note be- 
fore he purchased it, his implied de- 
nial of a lifelong and intimate acquaint- 
ance with Boatwright, the manager of 
the Vernon Advertising Company, as 
established by several disinterested wit- 
nesses residing in Schell City, Mo., and 
his further implied denial that he was 
in the habit of making frequent trips 
to Schell City where Boatwright con- 
ducted the business of payee of the 
note, as testified to by several of the 


same witnesses, were some of the cir- 
cumstances which tended to impeach 
the alleged good faith of plaintiff in 
the purchase of the note. 

Pertinent to the failure of plaintiff 
to explain fully the discount of the 
principal of the note in his purchase 
and his failure to explain what investi- 
gation, if any, he made with respect to 
the solvency of the maker before he 
purchased the note, we wish to cite the 
familiar rule that a failure of a party 
to produce evidence within his control 
raises the presumption, under circum- 
stances like the present suit, that if 
produced it would operate against him. 
Mitchell v. Napier, 22 Tex. 120. 

The issue of bad faith in the pur- 
chase of the note, like the issue of 
fraud, could be established by circum- 
stantial evidence. 

The findings of the jury indicated 
above were decisive of the whole case 
in favor of appellee, and therefore the 
judgment is affirmed. 

Affirmed. 

184 S. W. Rep. 1098. 


& 


Collections 


WASHINGTON 


Deposits in Bank—Customs of Banks— 
Evidence—Collections 


Supreme Court of Washington, April 6, 
1916. 


AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST CO. VS. 
DENNIS. 


In an action by a bank against the maker 
of a check deposited with it, it appeared 
that the depositor filled out a deposit slip 
which bore on its face a printed statement 
that the bank received checks only as agent. 
The bank’s ownership of the check being in 
dispute, its teller was asked whether he took 
the check governed by the printed statement 
on the bottom of the deposit slip. Held, 
that his answer would have been merely his 
conclusion, and was promptly excluded; 
nothing having been said by either the teller 
or the depositor on the subject. 

A printed statement on a deposit slip 
filled out by a person depositing a check 
that the bank received checks for collection 
only as agent was some evidence of the in- 
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tention that the bank should take the check 
as agent, and not as owner. 

Where a check is deposited with a bank, 
and the depositor checks against it with the 
understanding that, if the bank fails to col- 
lect the check, the amount is to be charged 
back, the check remains the property of the 
depositor, and title does not pass to the 
bank; the bank’s act in allowing the depos- 
itor to check against the paper being a mere 
gratuitous privilege. (156 Pac. Rep.) 


& 


CTION by the American Savings 

Bank & Trust Company against 
Peter Dennis. Judgment for defend- 
ant, and plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


AIN, J. This is an action to re- 

cover upon a check. The facts 
are briefly these: On August 14, 1913, 
one Peter Dennis drew his check on the 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank of Edison, 
Wash., for the sum of $750, payable to 
the order of P. H. Casey; and on the 
same date the check was delivered to 
Casey. On the following day Casey, 
who was then, and for some time prior 
thereto had been, a customer of the 
American Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, deposited the check in that bank. 
In making the deposit he filled out the 
usual deposit slip, indorsed the check in 
blank, and presented the check and the 
deposit slip to one of the bank tellers. 
Thereupon the teller entered in Casey’s 
passbook the amount of the check; and 
upon the books of the bank he was given 
credit for the sum as cash. No conver- 
sation took place between the teller and 
Casey other than the mere passing of 
the time of day. On the face of the 
deposit slip there was this printed pro- 
vision: 

This bank in receiving checks or drafts 
on deposit or for collection acts only as 
your agent, and beyond carefulness in se- 
lecting agents at other points and in for- 
warding to them, assumes no responsibility. 


In making this deposit the depositor hereby 
assents to the above condition. 
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There were other conditions which 
are not here material. 

On the same day that the check was 
deposited it was forwarded by mail to 
the Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank of 
Edison. On August 22, 1913, the 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank reported 
to the American Savings Bank & Trust 
Company that payment of the check had 
been stopped. 

After Casey had deposited the check, 
and prior to the time when the Ameri- 
can Savings Bank & Trust Company 
knew that payment had been stopped, 
Casey drew checks against his account, 
which were paid, to the amount of 
$664.70. Upon the return of the check 
by the bank at Edison demand was 
made upon Casey to make good the 
amount which he had drawn against the 
credit of this check; but he did not com- 
ply with this demand. Thereafter this 
action was instituted against Casey, and 
also against Dennis, the drawer of the 
check. In due time the cause came on 
for trial before the court and a jury; 
judgment in the meantime having been 
taken against Casey by default. At the 
conclusion of the plaintiff's evidence 
Dennis moved for a nonsuit. This mo- 
tion was granted, and a judgment was 
entered dismissing the action as to him. 
From this judgment the plaintiff ap- 
peals. 

The assignments of error are all 
based on the rulings of the trial court in 
rejecting certain offered testimony. By 
these offers the appellant desired to 
prove: (a) The course of business with 
its depositors when checks were received 
drawn on other banks as to whether 
such checks were taken by the bank as 
agent or “ordinarily put the money to 
their credit as vou did in this case and 
give them full credit for it’; (b) that, 
according to the rule and practice of the 
bank, if the check in question had been 
taken for collection, “it would never 
have gone on the books to the credit of 
Mr. Casey at all, but it would have been 
received at the collection window, and 
Mr. Casey’s account would not have 
shown this credit of $750 until the 
check came back from Edison with the 
report of the bank”; and (c) to have 
the teller who received the check state 
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whether he took the check “‘governed by 
the printed statement on.the bottom of 
it [the deposit slip], or did you give 
him credit for the amount and permit 
him to draw against his account?” 

The controlling question is whether 
the evidence offered was admissible. 
The bank claims that, when the check 
was received and the deposit made in 
the manner indicated, it became the 
owner of the check. Dennis claims that 
the bank received the check as agent for 
the purpose of collection. 

As to the first and second offers, the 
appellant desired to prove its course of 
business with other customers and the 
rule or practice of the bank when a 
check was received for collection only. 
There is no evidence, nor offered evi- 
dence, which would show that Casey at 
the time he made the deposit knew the 
method by which the bank dealt with its 
other customers, or its practice or rule 
relative to checks received for the pur- 
pose of collection only. In the absence 
of such knowledge, the practice of the 
bank in dealing with its other customers 
or the rule of the bank when a check 
was received for collection only could 
not well enter into and become an ele- 
ment of the contract that was made by 
Casey when he deposited the check. In 
other words, the practice or rule of the 
bank is not binding on the customer un- 
less it is shown that such customer had 
knowledge thereof. 5 Cyc. p. 488; 1 
Morse, Banks & Banking (4th Ed.) p. 
31; 1 Michie, Banks & Banking, p. 651. 

By the third offer it was desired to 
prove by the teller who received the 
check whether he took it governed by 
the printed statement on the bottom of 
the deposit slip. Whatever answer the 
teller would have given to this question 
would have been merely his conclusion. 
and therefore the objection thereto was 
properly sustained. The court ruled 
that everything that was said and done 
between the teller and Casey at the time 
of making the deposit could be shown. 
But, as already stated, there was no 
conversation between them other than 
the mere passing of the time of day, 
after which the deposit slip and check 
were received by the teller, and the 


amount entered upon Casey’s passbook, 
and credit given to him upon the books 
of the bank. The printed declaration 
on the deposit slip, to the effect that the 
bank in receiving checks acted only as 
agent, was some evidence of an under- 
standing that it was the intention of 
the parties that the bank should take 
the check as agent, and not as owner. 
If the position of the parties were re- 
versed, and the bank were relying upon 
the deposit slip to show that it received 
the check as agent only, Casey, in the 
absence of any other evidence bearing 
on the question, could not reasonably 
contend that it was received in any 
other capacity. 

Whatever the rule may be in other 
jurisdictions, and there is some conflict 
in the authorities, it seems to be rea- 
sonably well settled in this state that, 
where a check is received and deposited, 
as in this case, and the depositor checks 
against it with the understanding that, 
if the bank fails to collect the check, the 
amount is to be charged back, the check 
remains the property of the depositor, 
and title thereto does not pass to the 
bank. The allowing a depositor to 
check against such paper is a mere gra- 
tuitous privilege. Washington Brick, 
Lime & Mfg. Co. v. Traders’ Nat. Bank, 
46 Wash. 23; Morris-Miller Co. v. Von 
Pressentin, 63 Wash. 74; Belsheim v. 
First National Bank. 

The judgment will be affirmed. 

156 Pac. Rep. 559. 


& 
Liability of National Bank 


Directors (U. S. Court) 


D IRECTORS 


who, with 


in a national bank, 
knowledge of the 
falsity of the representations as 
to the  bank’s financial condition, 
contained in official reports to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, made 
and published conformably to U. 
S. Rev. Stat., section 5211, Comp. 
Stat. 1913, section 9774, either formal- 
lv attested such reports, or knowingly 
permitted, assented to, and allowed the 
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same to be made and published, must 
be deemed knowingly to have partici- 
pated in or assented to a violation of 
the national banking laws, within the 
meaning of U. S. Rev. Stat., section 
5239, Comp. Stat. 1913, section 9831, 
which provides that, in case of such 
violation, or permitted violation, every 
director participating in, or assenting 
thereto, shall be civilly liable to any 
person suffering damage in consequence 
thereof. 

Jones Nat. Bank zs. Yates. 36 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 429 


& 


Stop Payment 


INDIANA 


BANK, though notified not to honor 
the checks of a depositor who had 
by fraud sold plaintiff corporate stock 
and deposited the proceeds in the bank, 
held not bound to heed the warning; 
plaintiff not having rescinded the con- 
tract or returned the stock so as to be 
entitled to recover purchase money. 
Barnard vs. First Nat. Bank of New- 
point, 111 N. E. 451, 


& 


Set Off 
TENNESSEE 


HERE on death ef a depositor 

the bank holds his note, it may 
set off the amount thereof against his 
deposit, though the note is not yet due, 
regardless of whether the bank’s right 
be regarded as a lien or not. 

This right of set-off extends to the 
bank against the assignee for the benefit 
of creditors of the depositor and 
against the administrator of the deposi- 
tor, who on his death is insolvent; nor 
can a bank be deprived of the right to 
set off against the estate of a decedent 


depositor the amount of a note held by 
it against him by the assignment of the 
deposit to the widow as her year’s sup- 
port, since she claims through her hus- 
band. 

Conquest vs. Broadway Nat. Bank. 
183 S. W. 160. 


& 


Consideration 
Iowa 


N agreement to discharge a note in 
consideration of the maker’s an- 
nual payment of the amount of interest 
reserved, which payment was to be on a 
different date, for the lifetime of the 
payee, held valid, being supported by 
sufficient consideration. 
Diehl vs. McKinnon, 155 N. W. 259. 


& 


OKLAHOMA 


ITHER a benefit conferred by a 
third person or a detriment suffered 
by the payee at instance of the maker 
will be sufficient consideration for a 
note, though the maker received no per- 
sonal benefit. 
State vs. Soliss, 152 P. 1114. 


& 


Ownership of Deposit 
Missouri 


BANK, which received in regular 
course from its depositor a draft 
drawn by the latter, issuing its deposit 
slip and entering the deposit on the de- 
positor’s regular checking account, the 
amount being thereafter checked out, 
became absolute owner of the paper, and 
not a mere collecting agent. 
The fact that a bank, in crediting its 
depositor’s account with a draft drawn 
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by such depositor and deposited, intends 
to charge the amount back in case the 
paper is not paid, does not avoid the 
kank’s title. 

That the depositor of its own draft in 
bank, being credited with the amount 
and checking it out, was interested in 
its payment, was no proof that the bank 
did not become owner by entering the 
deposit and permitting it to be checked 
out. 

Letters between the bank in which a 
draft was deposited by the drawer, and 
which permitted the amount to be 
checked out, and the other banks in- 
volved in the collection, written after 
controversy arose between the drawee 
and drawer, were not evidence that the 
bank of deposit took the draft only for 
collection and did not get title. 

The fact that the bank in which a 
Graft was deposited by the drawer de- 
manded payment of the latter upon the 
drawee’s stopping the money in transit, 
was no evidence that the bank of de- 
posit did not become owner of the draft 
by crediting the drawer’s account. 

Haas vs. Kings County Fruit Co. 
(Southwest Nat. Bank of Commerce, 
Garnishee). 


& 


Trust Funds 


HERE trust funds are deposited 
in a bank, which has knowledge 
of their character, if it obtains payment 
of a debt from the depositor personally 
to itself from the deposit, or affirmative- 
ly and intentionally aids him in wrong- 


fully appropriating any part of the 
fund to his own use, it becomes liable 
in equity therefor to the beneficiaries of 
the trust. 

The bank is not relieved from such 
liability on account of money received 
on its own debt by the fact that the de- 
positor had funds of his own mingled 
in the deposit, but accepts the payment 
at its peril of having to refund if the 
trust deposit is thereby depleted. 

Nor is the bank protected from li- 
ability by the fact that the money of 
numerous beneficiaries is mingled in the 
deposit, which is added to from many 
sources and arawn against for many 
purposes until the identity of each own- 
er’s part is lost. In such case the 
amount wrongfully taken from the fund 
must stand to them in the same relation 
as the remainder does, and the liability 
is to them as a class, and where there 
is no right of preference between them, 
and in the absence of clear proof that 
the money of any particular owner re- 
mains, they are entitled to share pro 
rata in the fund remaining, and in such 
money as may be recovered. 

Where in such case the depositor was 
a public officer and the beneficiaries, in- 
stead of pursuing their remedy against 
the bank, recover their loss from the 
surety on his official bond, the right to 
bring the action passes to the surety 
under the general principles of subroga- 
tion, and by what amounts to an equi- 
table assignment, but subject to any dis- 
ability which affected the beneficiaries 
whose claims were paid. 

U. 8. Fidelity and Guaranty Co. vs. 
Union Bank and Trust Co. 228 Fed, 
Rep. 448. 
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National Preparedness 





By F. M. KENNEY, Cashier, Olympia National Bank, Olympia, Wash. 





TOPIC of general interest is Na- 
tional Preparedness. President 
Wilson experienced a_ radical 

change of mind since a year ago, at 
which time he was not in favor of in- 
creasing either the army or the navy to 
any marked degree. The lessons taught 
by the European war, however, have 
brought to him the realization that the 
defenses of this country are inadequate 
and must be strengthened. 

We can pat ourselves on the back and 
tell, as the Silver Tongued Orator did, 
that “A million men would, over night, 
respond to the call to arms and repel 
invaders.” This has a pleasing sound 
to the ear, coming from this master of 
language, but anyone who has the least 
experience knows that we would not 
have an army, but a mob. The small 
number of men who wished to enlist, 
when the army increase was authorized 
in March, proves that regular army ser- 
vice does not appeal to the average 
man. The experience of England 
shows, too, that we must have something 
more than men. As one Englishman 
expressed it, “The untrained English 
troops did not even have a sporting 
chance against the trained and _ tried 
veterans of Germany.” 

I venture to say that every one of us 
recalls boys of our school days who 
were constantly picked on because they 
were weak; also, other boys who were 
never in trouble at all, boys who were 
left severely alone by the bully of the 
school, as he realized that if they were 
misused they would fight, and fight vig- 
orously. The conduct of the nations is 
similar to that of individuals—the weak 
nations will be imposed upon by the bul- 
lies, while other nations, who are able 
and willing to defend themselves, will 
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be left severely alone. The ability to 
defend themselves was not an invitation 
to fight, but just the reverse. So will 
the nation’s ability to defend insure 
not war. 

In case of war, our troops must be 
trained. When are they going to re- 
ceive this training—after war has been 
declared? 

The gigantic struggle between the na- 
tions proves absolutely that after a 
declaration of war there is no time to 
prepare. We must have trained men, 
we must have clothing to wear, shoes 
for their feet—for no army can march 
without proper shoes; we must have 
guns ; we must have ammunition to shoot, 
and our men must know how to shoot. 
Take the average boy out of the city to- 
day—what does he know about taking 
care of himself in the field? That is 
also an important point. 

I volunteered on the first call for 
troops in 1898 and saw service in Porto 
Rico under Gen. Miles. The results of 
that campaign proved that we had more 
te fear from inefficiency than we had 
from the enemy; and, while we had some 
excellent officers among the volunteers, 
and especially so in the company in 
which I served, there were many volun- 
teer officers who were incapable of car- 
ing for themselves in the field, much 
less having charge of more than 100 
men, and whose welfare and health they 
were supposed to be looking after. The 
result was that we lost three men killed 
by the Spanish, and out of over 1,300 
men in our regiment there was, at one 
time, only 400 fit for duty, the balance 
either having died from sickness, inva- 
lided home, or were in the hospitals in 
Porto Rico (and the prime cause was 
that neither the men nor the officers 
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knew how to take care of themselves. 
From May 1, 1898, to June 30, 1899, 
only 51 officers and 650 men were killed 
in action or died from wounds, but 165 
officers and 5,344 men died of disease. 
These figures tell their own story of 
inefficiency. 

As a further illustration of the gross 
inefficiency canned corned beef was fur- 
nished to us on board ship, on which 
there was an inch of green slime which 
had to be cut off in order to partake of 
the balance, and it was either eat that 
or go without. Would such a thing be 
possible if the system of inspection were 
properly organized? This is one way 
in which we disabled our own soldiers. 

Even after the peace protocol was 
signed there were times when we were 
fed three hard-tack at a meal, the outer 
edges of the hard-tack being covered 
with mold, and this, of course, we had 
to break off in order to get at the bal- 
ance; and again, it was eat this or go 
without. 

Our greatest enemy, in reality, was 
incompetency, and we should learn a 
lesson from 1898, as well as that of 
1914, 1915 and 1916, and not repeat 
our errors. 

Very few people will disagree with 
me when I say that a well trained foot- 
ball eleven, if given the order to force 
their way through an unorganized group 
of men, fifty in number, would have but 
little difficulty in doing so. The same 
illustration would apply exactly to our 
unorganized armies when opposed by 
trained soldiers. 

We do not want an army for the pur- 
pose of aggression, but to keep us from 
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fighting. I am heartily in favor of 
something along the line of the Swiss 
system, whereby we could begin train- 
ing the boys in the grade schools how to 
care for themselves, and would place 
the burden of military duty primarily 
between the ages of 18 and 21, the time 
when the young man, as a rule, with the 
least loss to himself, can devote a rea- 
sonable length of time to fitting himself 
for the defense of the country, if need 
be, of which he is a citizen, and it is 
every citizen’s duty to be ready to de- 
fend his country, and he should have 
training so he is also able to defend it. 
If our young men get this ground-work 
of training, then it will be easy to utilize 
them in the proper manner. — 

I heard John Grier Hibben, Presi- 
dent of Princeton University, and suc- 
cessor to Woodrow Wilson, speak on 
National Preparedness. He told how he 
had been in Switzerland at the time war 
was declared; that there was not a sol- 
dier on the streets, but that three days 
later between 400,000 and 500,000 men, 
fully armed and equipped, were guard- 
ing the border. That is the kind of an 
army I am in favor of for this country 
—one which will pursue their walks in 
life, but who have received the ground- 
work of training that will enable them 
to mass into an effective army upon very 
short notice, and such an army will be 
the best insurance of peace that the 
United States can have. 

No one will accuse Switzerland of be- 
ing a warlike nation, even though she 
can raise an army quickly. Let us learn 
from her experience. 
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Peoples State Bank, Detroit 





HIS institution, whose deposits 

are well above the fifty-million 

mark, as it exists to-day rep- 
resents a union of three banks—the 
People’s Savings Bank, organized in 
i862, the State Savings Bank, organ- 
ized in 1883, and the United Savings 
Bank, organized as a private bank in 
1877 (its first corporate title being 
McLellan & Anderson Savings Bank. 
It was on June 1, 1907, that the Peo- 
ple’s Savings Bank and the State Bank 
united as the People’s State Bank, the 


United States Savings Bank being 
taken over on November 1, 1909. The 
merged institutions were all old and 


well established banks, abundantly cap- 
italized, ably managed and successful. 
Their union was the result of a deter- 
mination on the part of all those inter- 
ested to form an organization whose 





strength and resources would be com- 
mensurate with the steadily and rapidly 
growing city of Detroit. And since the 
Michigan law permits branches, the 
larger bank, through its respective of- 
tices, could furnish adequate banking 
service to every locality in the city as 
needed, and this has been done, there 
being at present thirteen branches, all 
of them well housed and some having 
really fine buildings that would be a 
creditable head office for any bank. 


& 


WHO HAVE MADE 
BANK 


MEN THE 


OME of those who were prominent 
in the merged banks have contrib- 
uted much to the growth of the present 





People’s State Bank. George H. Rus- 
sel, for example, who was president of 
the State Savings Bank, became pres- 
ident of the amalgamated bank and dis- 
charged the duties of that position with 
marked ability and success until his 
death in 1915. Mr. Russel was widely 
known and honored, and had served as 
president of the Michigan Bankers As- 
sociation and the American Bankers 
Association. George E. Lawson, who 
succeeded to the presidency of the bank 
on the death of Mr. Russel, had been 
elected cashier of the People’s Savings 
Bank in 1890. He was also honored by 
election to the presidency of the Mich- 
igan Bankers Association. These men 
were not only bankers of exceptional 
skill, judgment and energy, but citizens 
of distinction. Both deservedly had 
hosts of friends, not alone in their own 
city and state, but in all parts of the 
country. 

When the State Savings Bank was 
formed in 1883, the position of cashier 
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was tendered to Robert S. Mason, then 
a paying teller in the First National 
Bank. Mr. Mason is still with the Peo- 
ple’s State Bank, holding the office of 
vice-president. 

Enoch Smith, who had been chosen 
cashier of the McLellan & Anderson 
(later United States) Savings Bank in 
1894, stili holds an official position with 
the People’s State Bank. 

The bank to-day is well officered, the 
complete roster being: 


Jas. T. Keena, R. S. Mason and F. A. 
Schulte, vice-presidents; Austin E. 
Wing, cashier; H. P. Borgman, cashier 
savings department; R. W. Smylie, 
manager credits and audits; J. R. 
Bodde, assistant to president and 
assistant cashier; Charles H. Ayers, 
Enoch Smith, R. T. Cudmore and A. H. 
Moody, assistant cashiers; Carroll H. 
Lawson, bond officer; George T. Court- 
ney, auditor; Austin Y. Ladue, custo- 
dian safety deposit vaults. 












A STORY OF GROWTH 


ETROIT’S banking growth is little 
short of marvellous, and that is 
largely because within a comparatively 
3 recent period an industry has attained 
: preéminence here to the extent of prac- 
tically transforming some lines of trans- 
portation—reference is made, of course, 
to the growth of automobile manufac- 
turing. But while this to a considerable 
extent explains the almost phenomenal 
rise of the Detroit banks, they have. 
grown from other causes as well. This 
is notably true of the People’s State 
Bank. Absorption of other banks 
helped some, and the extension of 
branches to various parts of the city 
by which the people had brought to 
their doors the most complete and safest 
banking service was also responsible for 
much of it. The constant maintenance 
of the highest banking ideals has done 
more than all else, unquestionably, to 
give to the People’s State Bank leader- 
ship among the banks of Detroit and 
the State of Michigan. 
Just to see how much the bank has 
grown, one may study these figures with 
interest: 





Deposits. Resources. 
Jan, 26, 1907..... $28,977,000 $32,172,000 
Feb. 5, 1909..... 24,796,000 28,035,000 
Jam. Y, WER. 06s: 31,076,000 34,484,000 
seb. 4, 1918..... 36,564,000 40,170,000 
Dee. Si, 1985..... 51,616,000 57,723,000 


At the close of business May 1, 
1916, the complete statement of the 


bank’s condition was as shown here- upon something representing strength. 

with: When excavating for the present build- 
‘ RESOURCES. 

Se ee me ns ee nn Cee $29,422,781.93 

MT aid-65k Sis gs wok chdce da SAR nos hae aw na eae tances Weed 7,491,284.97 

Mortgages Ne ee ee a ee er ee a ee 12,099,381.65 $49,013,448.53 f 

I, SS 8a nies ad ua astrih Kiar isa Sw acl alarmed ot wy EMSA e cals ee ak oe 108,909.85 

co EE I ne ae: ae a EE eet ee Te en ey 4,395.65 


Banking house and branch buildings 
Furniture and fixtures 


Capital stock 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, net 
Dividends unpaid 
Deposits 
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THE BANK’S NEW HOME 


OT much description need be added 

to show the completeness and 
beauty of the building illustrated in 
these pages. Not inappropriately the 











FORT STREET LOBBY— PEOPLES STATE BANK, 
DETROIT 


site of the structure is on that of a fort, 
so that even the bank’s foundations rest 


1,249,711.33 
47,153.81 
16,265,779.43 


$65,689,398.60 





$ 2,500,000.00 
2,500,000.00 
1,099,215.79 
366.00 
59,589,816.81 





$65,689,398.60 
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EXEC UTIVES” OFFICES 


PEOPLES STATE BANK, DETROIT 














ing evidences of the existence of this 
old stronghold (Fort Lernoult) were 
discovered. 

The opening of the year 1916 
marked the completion of forty-five 
years of service for the People’s Sav- 
ings Bank, the original of the consol- 
idated banks, and also the occupancy of 
the enlarged building, called for by the 
rapid growth of business in all depart- 
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given first consideration, and the most 
thoughtful provision has been made for 
the welfare of those who do the bank’s 
work. 

As is well known, the Michigan bank- 
ing law provides for separate commer- 
cial and savings departments, and 
within these respective divisions the 
People’s State Bank maintains a com- 
plete banking service. 





BOARD ROOM—PEOPLES STATE BANK, DETROI! 


ments of the People’s State Bank. The 
original building, erected some fifteen 
years ago by the State Savings Bank, 
occupied an area of 100 by 138 feet. 
The new extension added an area 100 
by 158 feet, making a total area of 100 
by 296 feet, one of the largest bank- 
ing offices in the country. It is in ma- 
terials, construction and arrangement 
an ideal bank building. The conven- 
ience and safety of the public have been 


The brief history above set forth 
shows that this has been an exception- 
ally successful bank, and it has been so 
because the principles of its manage- 
ment have always conformed to what is 
best in banking, and because the men 
who have directed its policy and who 
direct it now understand the purpose of 
such an institution—to render to the 
public the largest degree of usefulness 
compatible with entire safety. 











VIEW OF THE MAIN BANKING ROOM, 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON 


Historic Texas Bank Celebrates Its 
Golden Jubilee 





HE First National Bank of 
Houston celebrates this year the 


fiftieth anniversary of its foun- 
dation. This anniversary is a signifi- 
cant one, not only for the First Na- 
tional Bank, but for the city of Hous- 
ton to the growth of which this institu- 
tion has so largely contributed. For 
the First National is something more 
than a bank. It is an institution dedi- 
cated to the public service and in which 
the people of Houston take a justifiable 
pride. 

George C. Schnitzer, writing in the 
Houston Daily Post, best expressed the 
high regard which all true Houstonians 
feel for this bank when he said: 

“They say that a corporation is with- 
out feeling or sentiment, that it has no 
heart. This thought is especially true 
of the banking institution—its officials 
are looked upon as cold and unrespons- 
ive creatures. 

“It is not so in this case. If ever an 
institution was human it is this one. If 
ever one lent a sympathetic ear to the 
petition for aid, it has been this one. 

“There are those in this city who will 


testify to it—there are widows and 
orphans who are grateful to it, there are 
many deserving, and possibly some un- 
deserving, who have felt reason to be 
thankful for it.” 

The First National Bank was found- 
ed in the darkest era of the history of 
the South. The war, scarcely over, had 
left the people impoverished and _ busi- 
ness stagnant. Thaddeus Stevens was 
the leader of a policy of “reconstruc- 
tion” which did not “reconstruct.” The 
prosperity of the South was at its low- 
est ebb. 

Times like these called for men with 
abounding faith in the future and con- 
structive optimism. Such a man was B. 
A. Shepherd, whose efforts led to the 
founding of the First National. Mr. 
Shepherd was the first man in Texas to 
engage in banking as a separate and dis- 
tinct business, and it was he who first 
saw the possibilities of a great bank- 
ing institution as a reinvigorator of 
trade and a stabilizer of credit. 

Accordingly Mr. Shepherd was the 
father of a movement which resulted in 
the organization of the First National 





























Bank in February, 1866, the second 
bank in Texas to organize under the 
national banking act. The capital stock 
was $100,000, and the first officers were: 
T. M. Bagby, president; R. S. Willis, 
vice-president; Muter Miller, cashier. 
The latter died a month later and was 
succeeded by William N. Cook. 

Mr. Bagby served as president but a 
short time, resigning office in 1867, at 
which time he was succeeded by Mr. 
Shepherd. At the same time Mr. Cook 
resigned as cashier and was succeeded 
by A. Wettermark. 

For twenty-five years and up to the 
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First National has always been some- 
thing of a family affair, although in the 
conduct of its affairs it has always been 
institution] in character and has stead- 
fastly served the best interests of the 
public and the community. 

In 1892, shortly after Mr. Shepherd’s 
death, Mr. Root was elected president 
and Mr. Palmer became cashier. In 
1898 J. T. Scott, present head of the 
bank, was elected assistant cashier, and 
four years later succeeded Mr. Palmer 
as cashier on the latter’s death. At the 
same time W. S. Cochran, son of O. L. 
Cochran, was elected a director, and is 





MAIN BANKING ROOM SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE TELLERS CAGES, FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF HOUSTON 


time of his death Mr. Shepherd was 
the dominant figure in the upbuilding of 
the bank. Mr. Shepherd was more 
widely experienced in banking than any 
man in Texas of that day and believed 
thoroughly in the future of Houston. 
He lent his ideas to the development of 
the institution just as he placed his 
money in its establishment. 

In December, 1875, Mr. Wettermark 
resigned and A. P. Root, a son-in-law 
of Mr. Shepherd, assumed his duties. 
Three years later O. L. Cochran, an- 
other son-in-law, was elected a director. 
In 1890 W. H. Palmer, Mr. Shepherd’s 
third son-in-law, was elected assistant 
cashier and a director, and all four of 
the bank officers, together with four out 
of the five diréctors, were centered in 
the family. 

So far as ownership is concerned the 


now one of the vice-presidents. In the 
meantime Mr. Scott became a director 
and F. A. Root, and E. A. Palmer were 
elected assistant cashiers. 

In March, 1908, Mr. A. P. Root died 
and was succeeded as president by Mr. 
O. L. Cochran. For sixteen years Mr. 
Root was the dominant figure in the 
bank, as Mr. Shepherd had been before 
him, and no worthier successor to Mr. 
Shepherd could have been found. At 
this time J. T. Scott became vice-presi- 
dent and W. S. Cochran, cashier. 

Mr. O. L. Cochran, fourth president, 
while being quite active in an advisory 
capacity, did not give his undivided 
time and attention to the bank as did 
his predecessors. Owing to large and 
varied outside interests, Mr. Cochran 
during his term as president turned the 
management of the bank largely over 









E. A. Penenx 


DIRECTOR FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON 


te the active vice-president, John T. 
Scott. 
was a tower of strength to the bank. 


Mr. Cochran's name as president 


& 


Hovstonx and the First National 

Bank are justly proud of John T. 
Scott, who in January, 1915, upon the 
death of Mr. Cochran, became presi- 
dent of the bank. Mr. Scott, in the 
best sense of the term, is a self- 
made man. A writer in the Houston 
Post thus describes his entry into the 
service of the National. 

“Tt was on the tide of these evidences 
of development that in 1892 there en- 
tered the family group of the First Na- 
tional Bank, a twentv- 
three vears of age, pleasant mannered, 


very 


First 


young man, 
modest appearing and not overburdened 
with great wealth. His employment by 
the bank as a bookkeeper was not a mat- 
ter to occasion any great demonstration 
But it was an 
important moment both for himself and 


and there was none. 
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E. L. NEviL_e 
DIRECTOR FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON 





for the bank, as well as for the future of 
the city of Houston. 

“That man was John T. Scott. He 
was raw, so far as his knowledge of 
banking was concerned. He was not 
related to the controlling interests of 
the institution. He was without influ- 
ence either among the officers and di- 
rectors, or in the city in any way. 

“To-day he is an authority in Texas 
on financial matters and economic con- 
ditions. He stands at the head of the 
splendid little family group of officials 
who have in charge the destinies of an 
institution which is the pride of the city 
of Houston. There is perhaps no man 
in Houston to-day who stands higher in 
popular esteem, not only in the city, but 
throughout the State of Texas, than the 
present chief executive of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Houston.” 

In 1914, when Oscar Wells 
elected governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas, he was succeeded as 
vice-president by F. M. Law, who now 
holds this important office. Although 
Mr. Law is a neweomer in the official 


was 
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VICE-PRES, 












family, he has already proven himself tion he now holds. He is still a young 
amply qualified for the position which man, and is universally popular and 
he holds. His banking career was be- highly esteemed. For a number of years 
gun at Bryan, Texas, in The First Na- he has been treasurer of the City of 
tional Bank of that town, the employ Houston. 
of which he entered as bookkeeper in Frank E. Russell, cashier, is one of 
1897. In 1908 Mr. Law, who was then the oldest members of the bank’s staff 
an assistant cashier, moved his residence in point of service. He entered the 
to Beaumont, where for five years he bank in 1890, and has worked his way 
was cashier of The First National Bank. up to his present position as cashier. 
In December, 1914, he accepted the po- Mr. Russell has a wide acquaintance 
sition of vice-president of The First among the general public, with which 
National Bank of Houston. the bank comes in contact, and his un- 
W. S. Cochran, vice-president, en- failing courtesy and geniality, together 
tered the service of the bank in 1898. with his splendid banking ability, have 
He is a son of O. L. Cochran, the fourth been of no little service to the bank. 
president of the bank. Mr. Cochran His efforts have contributed much to- 
has worked his way up in the bank on’ ward increasing the good will which the 
his own merits, having entered as a mes-_ clients of the bank entertain for the 
senger. He has occuvied various posi- institution. The directors have often 
tions of trust in the bank, being at dif- evidenced their appreciation of Mr. 
ferent times city collection teller, as- Russell's services, and last year he was 
sistant cashier, and cashier, which lat- elected to membership on the board. 
ter position he was elected to when Mr. G. G. Timmins, J. L. Russell, H. B. 
Scott was made vice-president in 1908. Bringhurst and J. W. Hazard, are the 
In 1913 Mr. Cochran was elected vice- four assistant cashiers. Each of these 
president of the institution, which posi- young men has earned the position he 
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ASST. CASHIER FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON 


now occupies by long and faithful serv- 
ice. Each presides over a separate de- 
partment in the work of the bank, and 
te their efforts is largely due the splen- 
did service which the institution is able 
to render to its patrons. 

The board of directors consists of six 
members only. Four of these are the 
senior officers of the bank. The other 
two are Mr. E. A. Peden, president of 
the Peden Iron & Steel Co., and Mr. 
E. L. Neville, member of the cotton firm 
of Dorrance & Co. Mr. Peden and Mr. 
Neville are ideal bank directors, who 
fully measure up to the responsibilities 
imposed under their oath of office. The 
bank is most fortunate in having these 
gentlemen on its board. 

In its entire fifty vears of existence 
the First National Bank has occupied 
only two different sites. The first one 
of these was located at the corner of 
Travis and Congress streets, a little 
one-story building, the rental of which 
was $80 per month. 

For sixteen years it remained in this 
place. Then a lot at the corner of Main 
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J. L. Russew. 
ASST. CASHIER FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON 


and Franklin streets was purchased for 
$13,000. It was 25 by 100 and the 
price was thought to be a record at that 


time. Here the bank was located in a 
two-story building for over twenty 
years. 


By 1903 the bank had quite outgrown 
these quarters and a new and more pre- 
tentious home was deemed essential. An 
eight-story building was accordingly 
erected on a 25-foot frontage which was 
later rebuilt upon the acquisition of the 
adjoining property. Here the bank is 
now adequately housed in beautiful and 
appropriate quarters. Although its fifty 
years of life have been marked by pro- 
nounced conservatism, the First Na- 
tional Bank was one of the first Hous- 
ton institutions to realize that the city 
had outgrown brick and mortar for office 
buildings, its present home being one of 
the pioneers of the steel and concrete 
buildings which now dominate the down- 
town district of Houston. 

Twenty-five years ago the deposits of 
the First National amounted to over 
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$1,000,000, the largest of any of the 000. To-day the capital of the First 
national banks in the state. ‘To-day National is $2,000,000. The condensed 
they aggregate nearly $11,000,000. statement of The First National Bank 

Twenty-five years ago the banking as reported to the Comptroller May 1, 
capital of the entire city was $1,800,- 1916, was as follows: 


RESOURCES 


Ioans and discounts, time...............-.- $6,599,026.04 
Loans and discounts, demand .............. 1,980,975.95— $8,580,001.99 
Ae CN, TNE Sic x cane. ncs ster ces sanse senesced 2,000,000.00 
Other bonds, stocks, securities, etc. ..........cesceeecees 371,529.46 
NN is cratic a sceekeeeaneecnneeed okeberes 900,000.00 
UIE NI cia a5 va tu tascam gh ake a 226,613.00 
re er $799,951.96 
Cash with Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas.. 661,761.88 
Ce Se I I iv ockiawacnecsaweavnes 1,716,846.82 


Cash with United States Treasurer.......... 100,000.00— 3,278,560.66 





$15,356,705.11 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock— 


ID sacs tr a aiid di einine Caw ae ee Shaw $1,000,000.00 

PN IR as ic ieasnee awed awa 1,000,000.00-— $2,000,000.00 
GEES. TU, THOU. GRPMINEE occ cc ccssrcsccneseesescaws 400,000.00 
CEE OU DIE 6.2 irs cascedsncerceneaeawensaeeee 101,068.33 
a aid ce ok alan eae ersine ON Ew NE 18,000.00 
i LE AEE EE COE TEE TE ST rey TT 2,000,000.00 
EE MEDD io wise ccvcusedkéenssowwnnen $7,464,328.30 
SE CD. iVinwedddcuttecanrnds eee 3,373,308.48— 10,837,636.78 








$15,356,705.11 
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Fifty Years of Successful Trust 
Company Service 








EASURED by all the standards 
M applied to the usefulness and 

growth of fiduciary corpora- 
tions, the Fidelity Trust Co. of Phila- 
delphia, which this year completed its 
first half-century, has been remarkably 
successful. Its capital, surplus and 
profits, total resources and trust funds 
have steadily grown to large totals, while 
the dividends earned and paid have been 
both steady and substantial. 

But more than these mere figures 
convey has been the careful, faithful 
attention given by the company to the 
various interests committed to its care, 
fully sustaining the term “Fidelity” 
used in the title. 

This institution came into existence 
by special act of the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature, approved March 22, 1866. 
Starting with $250,000 capital, the 
amount of this item has gradually in- 
creased to $4,000,000. The item “sur- 
plus and profits” first appeared in 1868, 
the amount being $3,023. Since then 
the accumulation has been rapid and 
continuous to the point of $12,843,- 
648.49 reached in the present year. De- 
posits have risen from $214,988.86 in 
1867 to $34,295,953.25 in 1916. Trust 
funds in 1873 were $4,700,000, while 
now they are over $204,000,000. Divi- 
dends have gradually mounted from 
three per cent. in 1867 to as high as 
forty per cent. on the capital of $2,- 
000,000. Since the increase of capital 
to $4,000,000 the dividend rate has 
been twenty-four per cent. 

These figures 
spirit of boastfulness ; 


recorded in no 
but they do show, 


are 


ind it is believed in a striking and im 
pressive way, the really remarkable suc 


cess which the has reached, 


company 


ind thus without the least straining 


for mere size, but solely in pursuit of 


1 policy which placed sound and effi 





cient service above every other consid- 
eration. 


& 


SCOPE OF THE COMPANY’S 


OPERATIONS 


HILE acting in the general ca- 

pacity of a trust company, and 
making loans on collateral, the Fidelity 
Trust Co, does not do a discount busi- 
ness. It acts as trustee of corporate 
mortgages, as agent forthe registra- 
tion and transfer of loans and stocks of 
corporations, and for the payment of 
coupons, registered interest and divi- 
dends. Income is collected under let- 
ters of attorney, and remitted or de- 
posited to the account of the principal 
as may be directed. Letters of credit 
and travellers’ checks are issued, and 
deposits at interest are received, subject 
to check. The usual trust company 
functions, including those of executor, 
administrator, registrar and transfer 
agent, are of course included in the 
business transacted. Under special 
charitable trusts the Fidelity Trust Co. 
has built and maintains and manages 
the Richard Smith Monumental Memo- 
rial in West Fairmount Park, the Smith 
Memorial Playhouse and Playground in 
Fast Fairmount Park, and has estab- 
lished and maintains under the will of 
Lucas Hirst the Hirst Free Law Li- 
brary. The company also acts as treas- 
urer and fiscal agent for a number of 
hospitals and other charitable organiza- 
It was among the first of the in; 
stitutions to install safe deposit vaults. 
The provisions made for this important 
branch of business are such as insure 


tions. 


the highest degree of safety and conven 
mone 








Capital. 
ES anne ee Nea 
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THE COMPANY’S STRENGTH 


AVING both the largest capital and 

the largest combined capital and 
surplus of any financial] institution in 
Philadelphia, as well as the highest ra- 
tio of capital and surplus to deposits, 
it will be seen that the company’s posi- 
tion is one of unusual strength. The 
accumulation of so much surplus in it- 
self evidences the careful policy of the 
management. A special trust capital of 
$1,000,000 is maintained, invested in le- 
gal securities, and primarily responsible 
for trust obligations. The trust depart- 
ment is kept entirely distinct from the 
corporate business of the company, and 
the trust funds and investments are not 
mingled with the assets of the company. 


& 


THE MANAGEMENT 


HAT which tells in the history of 

any business is the management. 
In this respect the Fidelity Trust Co. 
has been exceptionally fortunate. Its 
president, William P. Gest, was elected 
to that office on October 4, 1915, having 
previously held the position of vice- 
president. Jonathan C. Neff has been 
a vice-president since November, 1913, 
and William G. Littleton since Novem- 
ber, 1915. The treasurer, George Hay 
Kyd, was elected to his present position 
in November, 1913, and Secretary Jo- 
seph MeMorris has served the company 
in his present capacity since February, 
1904. The dates of the accession of 
the other officers are: E. Price Town- 
send, assistant treasurer, December, 
1910; assistant secretaries George P. 
Kimball and Thomas H. Atherton, De- 
cember, 1911, and November, 1913, re- 
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Surplus and 
Undivided 


Profits. Deposits. Trust Funds, 
ree D g:nnscins O descxcun 
103,227 10,314,219 9,272,300 
1,602,191 15,162,089 30 815,673 
2,772,913 14,024,490 71,170,176 
7,564,675 24,672,154 108,376,664 


12,843,648 34,295,953 204,112,404 


spectively ; Charles H. Bannard, real es- 
tate officer, February, 1899; safe super- 
intendent, Clarence North, October, 
1902; assistant real estate officer, Wash- 
ington Hersh, December, 1909. 

The board of directors is one of un- 
usual strength, comprising the follow- 
ing names: George Philler, Henry W. 
Biddle, William P. Gest, Edward Wal- 
ter Clark, John S. Jenks, Jr., Charle- 
magne Tower, Edward T. Stotesbury, 
Morris R. Bockins, G. Colesberry Pur- 
ves, Samuel T. Bodine, and Jonathan C. 
Neff. 


€ 
A CONCISE STORY OF GROWTH 


GRAPHIC story of the company’s 
progress is given in the accompany- 
ing figures: 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT THE 
CLOSE OF BUSINESS, 
JANUARY 31, 1916. 


Resources. 
Bonds and stocks............ $20,412,095.40 
Time and call loans ......... 13,170,097.38 
OS CT TEE 5,186,800.00 
i ee 1,280,979.00 
re ee 9,634,645.30 
ON i a aaevinie seme are 1,305,814.80 
Accrued interest ............ 239,031.82 
$51,229,463.70 

Liabilities. 
a eee ree $4,000,000.00 
ee 11,000,000.00 
Undivided profits ........... 1,843,648.49 
EE eee maar 34,295,953.25 


Miscellaneous ................ 89,861.96 





$51,229,463.70 


In order to afford additional service 
the company opened on June 1, 1916, 
an uptown office at the northeast corner 
of Broad and Chestnut streets, conven- 
ient to Philadelphia’s great retail shop- 
ping district. 























Another Boston Trust Company 
Anniversary 





ELEBRATING the _ twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its organization on 
June 9, 1891, the State Street 


Trust Co. of Boston has issued another 
of its series of historical pamphlets on 
old Boston, this one appearing under the 
title of “State Street Events.” Old 
books, scrap books and historical socie- 
ties have been drawn on for material 
and illustrations, and the result is a 
1eal contribution to the history of the 
city. 

The first chapter, headed “Early 
Days of the Trust Company,” gives the 
following sketch of the career of the 
State Street Trust Co.: 

“Twenty-five years ago to-day, June 
9, 1891, the State Street Trust Co. held 
its first directors’ meeting in order to 
form the necessary plans for beginning 
Lusiness. 

“The company was started by some 
of the directors and officers of the Third 
National Bank who believed it would be 
a convenience for the box renters of the 
State Street Safe Deposit Co. to have a 
trust company in the same room, in 
order that the box renters might have 
an accessible place in which to deposit 
or.cash their coupons. The Third Na- 
tional Bank at this time had its rooms 
in the basement of the same building. 
The $300,000 stock of the trust com- 
pany was first offered to the stockhold- 
ers of the Third National Bank and was 
almost all subscribed by them. 

“Moses Williams, Joseph B. Russell, 
Eliot C. Clarke, Frederic J. Stimson, 
Edward Atkinson, Thomas O. Richard- 
son, Charles E. Sampson, Arthur Wain- 
wright and Francis B. Sears were pres- 
ent at the first meeting of the board. 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Russell and Mr. 
Clarke are still serving as directors, the 
two former being also officers, and Mr. 
Stimson resigned only last year to ac- 
cept a diplomatic position. At the sec- 
ond meeting William L. Chase and 


Royal E. Robbins were added to the 
board, the former becoming vice-presi- 
dent. Charles Lowell was the first actu- 
ary, continuing in this position until his 
death in 1906. Colonel William L. 
Chase died shortly after the organiza- 
tion of the company. 

“On the first of July of the same 
year the company started in business 
with offices in the basement of the Ex- 
change building, directly under the pres- 
ent rooms of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
At the end of the day new accounts, 
amounting to $8,898, had been opened 
by six depositors, who have banked with 
the company ever since, or until their 
death. It is interesting to note that the 
first loan taken by the bank was on 
Boston & Maine stock, which at that 
time was selling at $165 a share. (The 
loan has since been paid!) 

“When the Third National Bank was 
consolidated with the National Shaw- 
mut Bank, the trust company became 
entirely independent of outside institu- 
tions and has remained so ever since. 
This policy, combined with the best of 
banking facilities and courteous atten- 
tion, has been the greatest factor in the 
large and steady increase of the com- 
pany’s deposits. A number of officers 
and clerks have been with the company 
for more than seventeen years, which 
helps to ensure efficient service to its 
customers. 

“During the latter part of the year 
1200 the company moved from its early 
location in the Exchange building to 
the Union building, occupying the offices 
on the corner of State and Exchange 
streets. The deposits at this time were 
about $2,000,000, and after being in 
this excellent location eleven years these 
figures rose to about $13,000,000. In 
the present offices in the Worthington 
building the deposits have grown to 
over $24,000,000, represented by over 
fifteen thousand accounts. The increase 
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in deposits at each five-year period is as 
follows: 


January 1: 


RP ene $ 1,241,353.10 
ery ee 2,085,494.86 
ers ne ee ee 7,180,658.66 
RN eric kate os 13,365,237.97 
0 CREA ee 22,313,338.22 


In addition to the increased space, an- 
other inducement to move to the Worth- 
ington building was in order to have safe 
deposit vaults. 

“In 1902 it was voted to open a 
branch office on Massachusetts avenue 
for the convenience of residents in that 
vicinity, and in 1905 the company 
erected its present building on the cor- 
ner of Massachusetts avenue and Boyl- 
ston street. This office is also equipped 
with safe deposit vaults, and is used by 
about 3,000 depositors. 

“The capital stock has twice been in- 
creased until it now stands at $1,000.- 


Po Se 0 PN OH 6 SE RP ME SUEe Ss 


000, and $1,650,000 in surplus and 
profits. 

“In February of this year the com- 
pany purchased the assets and good- 
will of the Paul Revere Trust Co., 
which gives the State Street Trust Co. 
four offices: two downtown, one at 33 
State Street and the other at 50 Dev- 
onshire street; and two in the Back 
Bay, the Copley Square branch being 
located at 579 Boylston street, and the 
Massachusetts avenue office being situ- 
ated at the corner of Massachusetts 
avenue and Boylston street.” 

Under the management of Allan 
Forbes, who as_ vice-president and 
president has been active head of the 
company since 1905, and a competent 
board of directors, this company has be- 
ecme one of the strong and representa- 
tive institutions of the city. Both Mr. 
Forbes and Mr. Ashton L. Carr, vice- 
president, have been with the company 
fer the past seventeen years. 
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STATE STREET, BOSTON, IN 1849 
From an original print owned by the State Street Trust Company and printed in their new booklet, ‘State Street Events” 
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CORRIDOR AND PRIVATE ELEVATOR, 


KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, NEW YORK 


Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne in New 
Quarters 





whose familiar initials “K. N. & 
" K.” are known throughout the 
world, are now located in large and 
appropriate quarters in the Equitable 
Building at 120 Broadway, New York. 
Here on the third floor, some 20,000 
square feet of floor space has been ade- 
quately fitted up to meet the needs of 
this historic institution. 

As the visitor enters the bank through 
the main lobby, he finds himself in a 
large open room at the opposite end of 
which the tellers’ cages of the banking 
department are arranged in semi-circu- 
lar form. To the left one passes 
through a bronze gate to the commer- 
cial department and to the right a pas- 


K NAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, 


sage leads to the various other depart- 
ments and to the partners’ rooms. ‘The 
entire quarters are pleasingly lighted. 
In the arrangement of these quarters 
the utmost skill has been shown in utiliz- 
ing every inch of space and locating the 
various departments with an eye to util- 
ity and efficiency as well as convenience. 


& 


HE removal of this firm to its pres- 

ent luxurious quarters serves to re- 
call the steady development through 
which it has grown from a pioneer im- 
port house to its present position as an 
international banking firm of world re- 
nown. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES, KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, NEW YORK 


A PRIVATE OFFICE, KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, NEW YORK 
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The foundation of this institution was: 


laid when in 1839 Theodore Knauth of 
Leipzig, Germany, united with C. U. 
Storrow of Boston in establishing the 
firm of Knauth & Storrow in Leipzig. 
Soon after the name was changed to 
Knauth & Esche. In 1852 this name 
- was again changed when Jacob Nachod, 
the head clerk, and Frederick Kuhne, 
the New York representative, were ad- 
mitted to the firm. Ever since that time 


89 


was the New York representative, was 
a significant personality in the business, 
social and political life of New York. 
He was the founder and a director in 
the Lincoln National Bank and repre- 
sented as consul a number of German 
states. 

The New York business developed 
rapidly. At first Knauth, Nachod & 
Kuhne confined themselves to import 
business, but the banking end of the 





COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT, KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, NEW YORK 


the firm has retained the name, Knauth, 
Nachod & Kuhne. 

Theodore Knauth, the founder of the 
house, began his business career in Leip- 
zig in 1822 as a young man of seventeen 
vears of age. Later he went to Lyons 
in France and also spent some time in 
Mexico until 1839, when he founded the 
firm in Leipzig with Mr. Storrow. Mr. 
Nachod, who also began his banking 
career while still a young man, soon at- 
tained a position of prominence through 
his energy and zeal. 

Frederick Kuhne, who at that time 


business soon came to be the most promi- 
nent. From the beginning the firm made 
a specialty of acting as an agent for 
those who wanted to send their savings 
tc Europe, or for Americans in Europe 
who wished to have funds remitted to 
them from this side. In this way rela- 
tions with banks in many ‘parts of Eu- 
rope were established. Moreover, banks 
throughout this country entered into 
banking relations with Knauth, Nachod 
& Kuhne, and thus developed their for- 
eign business. 

With the development of America and 
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the remarkable growth of their bank- 
ing and international business, Knauth, 
Nached & Kuhne became an increasing- 
ly important institution. From a small 
bank in the then “wild West,” with only 
a small modicum of foreign business, it 


proximately 13,000. An even greater 
number of European banks and bankers 
utilize the services of the New York 
firm as their American representative. 

The original founders of the house are 
all dead. Their successors, however, 
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Derren CONNYNGHAM ARCHITECT 
(20 Baonoway Naw Yom Cory 


FLOOR PLAN OF THE NEW BANKING QUARTERS OF KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE IN THE EQUITABLE 
BUILDING, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


las now grown into an influential house 
which carries on every kind of interna- 
tional transaction and has a long list of 
foreign banking relations with whom 
they have been doing business for many 
years. 

Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne estimate 
the number of banks and bankers in the 
United States whose foreign transac- 
tions are entrusted to their care as ap- 


are following in their footsteps and are 
showing the same zeal and the same 
spirit of co-operation which character- 
ized the original partners. 


& 


O NE of the most significant features 
of the business of Knauth, Nachod 
& Kuhne is its versatility. No matter 
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what financial service the individual 
may require he may be reasonably sure 
of being served by this institution, 
whether it be to open a commercial ac- 
count, obtain a letter of credit, collect 
an inheritance, make an investment, ob- 
tain statistical information about any 
security, finance an importation or an 
exportation, remit funds to Europe, or 





THE ORIGINAL HOME OF TH ® FIRM AT THE CORNER 
OF BROAD STREET AND EXCHANGE PLACE 


in fact engage in any tinancial transac- 
tion of whatever nature. 

Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne’s travelers’ 
checks are well known throughout the 
world, as are also the letters of credit 
issued by this firm. Because of the 
many years during which this house has 
maintained friendly relations with for- 
eign bankers, the traveler who carries 
its paper is assured of every courtesy 
and attention. 

A noteworthy feature of the business 
of Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne is the Sta- 


tistical Department, where complete 
data and information about all kinds of 
securities are kept on file. In case in- 
formation is not readily available the 
department stands ready to make a spe- 
cial investigation. 

The Bond Department is under the 
charge of investment experts who are 
thoroughly experienced and carefully 
trained. As a consequence, only such 
bonds are offered for sale as are consid- 
ered to be a safe conservative invest- 
ment. The firm’s list includes at all 
times a large number of first class rail- 
way, public service, industrial and mu- 
nicipal bonds. The monthly market 
letter of this department is very highly 
regarded by the investing public. 

The Commercial Department is of 
special value to the importer, exporter, 
manufacturer or dealer who has to ob- 
tain commodities from abroad. Not 
only does this department extend com- 
mercial credit, but also undertakes to 
pay the duty on imported goods as well 
as looking out for the freight charges 
and disposing of the goods in the ware- 
houses. Here also imports and exports 
are financed and commercial letters of 
credit issued. 


co 


OME. idea of the multifarious char- 

acter of the firm’s business may be 
obtained from this brief description of 
its departments. And ‘yet all of these 
different departments work together in 
perfect harmony—all being dominated 
by the same spirit of “service to the cus- 
tomer.” 

It is this ideal of service backed by 
solid strength and conservative man- 
agement that has brought about the re- 
markable development of this institu- 
tion from the unpretentious import 
house of the early 50’s to its present 
position as an international banking 
house of universal renown. 
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Book Reviews 





How to Write Business LeETrTerRs. 
Edited by Walter K. Smart, Ph.D. 
Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 


HAT there is a right way and a 

wrong way to write business let- 
ters is a fact which may be learned from 
this very interesting book, if one pre- 
viously lacked the information. Suc- 
cessful business letters have in them 
certain elements, which may be ana- 
lyzed, classified and studied with profit. 
This does not imply that business-get- 
ting letters need be constructed in ac- 
cordance with set forms or absolute 
rules, but that they do follow certain 
lines and principles and by attention to 
these the efficiency of sales letters may 
be greatly increased. 

The suggestions made in this book 
rest upon sound reasoning, and the con- 
crete illustrations given are of a help- 
ful character. It is a book of decided 
usefulness to those who wish to become 
more proficient in the difficult art of 
writing letters that will bring business. 


co 


OrGANIZING A Business. By Maurice 
H. Robinson, Ph.D. Chicago: La 
Salle Extension University. Price, 
$2, postpaid. 


HIS work on business organization 
covers the field in a clear, syste- 
matic, and practical way. 

Starting with a general discussion of 
the function of organization, the author 
describes the various elements, physical, 
industrial, political and personal, that 
enter into every organizing problem. 
He then takes up in turn individual 
proprietorship, partnership, joint-stock 
companies, and corporations, and sets 
forth the characteristics of each in de- 
tail. 


Next we have a chapter on the forma- 
tion of a  corporation—promotion, 
financing, stock—preferred and com- 
mon—and the corporation calendar. 
The nature and purpose of a corpora- 
tion charter are given an entire chap- 
ter, and another is devoted to the sub- 
ject of by-laws. 

The rights and obligations of bond- 
holders, stockholders, and creditors are 
treated in Chapter VIII, the functions 
of officers and directors in Chapter IX, 
and the working organization in Chap- 
ter X. 

In Chapter XI business organizations 
and trusts are described, and in Chapter 
XII we have a comparison of the vari- 
ous types of organization from the point 
of view of efficiency. 

The author, Maurice H. Robinson, 
holds the degrees of B. L. and M. A. 
from Dartmouth College and of Ph.D. 
from Yale. He has been professor of 
industry and transportation at the Uni- 
versity of Lilinois since 1902. He is as- 
sociate editor of the “Journal of Ac- 
countancy,” has been a special expert 
agent for the Census Bureau, and has 
served in an advisory capacity in vari- 
ous relations. 
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AMERICAN AND Foreign INVESTMENT 
Bonps. By William L. Raymond. 
Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Price, $3.00 net. 


HIS volume is intended as a com- 
plete practical and up-to-date 
guide for the investor and business man, 
showing just what factors must be con- 
sidered in determining the investment 
value of every class of bond, both for- 
eign government and domestic. The 
practical character of the bok is indi- 
cated by the fact that it was put to- 
gether from talks given to the writer’s 
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salesmen. It discusses clearly and sim- 
ply the leading classes of investment 
bonds, and is a most valuable treatise 
on an important subject. 


& 


THE 


Easton. 


HILE this is written from the 

standpoint of English banking 
practice, it contains much information 
of a practical nature applicable to all 
banks, and will be found especially use- 
ful to those who are beginning their 
bank work. 

The present volume is the fourth edi- 
tion of this work, which has been re- 
vised and enlarged. It contains a plain 
description of the various banking proc- 
esses, specimens of principal books 
used, and an introduction to the study 
of bank bookkeeping. 


Work or a Bank. By H. T. 
London: Effingham Wilson. 
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Tue Finger Print Instructor. By 
Frederick Kuhne. New York: Munn 
& Co., Ine. Price, $2.00 net. 


DENTIFICATION by means of 

finger prints has been found useful 
in savings banks to prevent the with- 
drawal of funds by unauthorized per- 
sons, and a number of banks have al- 
ready adopted this method. “The 
Finger Print Instructor” has been pre- 
pared to supply the demand for an ele- 
mentary and practical work of instruc- 
tion for those desiring to take up the 
study of finger prints, and also as a 
text-book for the use of experts. 


co 
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ADVENTURES OF BILLY 
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Record Attendance Planned for A. I. B. Convention 
in Cincinnati 


I‘ anticipation of a record attendance 

at the A. I. B. convention, Cincinnati 
Chapter is busily engaged in perfecting 
arrangements for the accommodation 
and entertainment of delegates on Sep- 
tember 20, 21 and 22. 

Under the leadership of Gus. G. 
Hampton of the Fifth-Third National 
Bank as chairman of the hotel’s com- 
mittee, reservations are being made. The 
Hotel Sinton will be the official head- 
quarters, while the Gibson, Emery, 
Grand, Havlin, Metropole, Palace and 
Savoy Hotels will accommodate many 
of the delegates and their friends. 

An attractive feature in regard to the 
Cincinnati hotels is found in the fact 
that their rates are never increased dur- 
ing the time of conventions. It is said 
that delegates and visitors attending 
the two hundred conventions held in 
Cincinnati during the past two years 
all left with a feeling of satisfaction 


concerning their treatment at the vari- 
ous hotels. 

As members of the convention pub- 
licity committee, Cincinnati Chapter has 
appointed R. C. Smith, assistant cashier 
of the Citizens National Bank, chair- 
man; John T. Ridgway of the Union 
Savings Bank & Trust Co.; C. E. Ford, 
of the Fifth-Third National Bank; John 
P. H. Brewster, of the German Na- 
tional Bank, and Max C. Ricker of the 
Citizens National Bank. 

The entertainment features will in- 
clude trips to various places of inter- 
est in and near Cincinnati, a full an- 
nouncement of which will be made at 
an early date. 

Under the leadership of Byron W. 
Moser, secretary of the St. Louis Union 
Bank, the “On Time” committee will 
see to it that the business sessions of 
the convention proceed with regularity 
and promptness. 








Banking Ftblicity 


PROMOTING RURAL 
THRIFT 


: i ‘O encourage thrift upon 
the part of the young 
people of its community, the 
First National Bank of 
Waverly, N. Y., has adopted 
this plan: 
1. Crasses or Progsects. 

The projects shall be divided 
into two main classes: Village 
and Rural. 

The Village projects shall 
consist of home gardening. 

The Rural project shall con- 
sist of potato growing and poul- 
trv raising. 

The rules and_ regulations 
governing these projects shall 
be formulated by the Superin- 
tendents of Schools in conform- 
ance to the regulations of the 
State Department of Education 
governing such projects. 

II. Crasses or Pupttrs 

The pupils who take’ up 
project work shall be divided 
into two classes, as follows: 

1. Those pupils to whom Re- 
gents’ counts will be granted. 
This class shall be limited to 
pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades, or pupils twelve years 
of age or over. 

2. Those who enter prepara- 
tory to future project work. 
This class shall consist of pu- 
pils in the fifth and sixth grades 
or pupils between the ages of 
ten and twelve years. 

III. Reoistration 

Each pupil who engages in 
this work will be required to 
fill in a card giving name, age 
and project undertaken. He 
shall also secure his parents’ 
signature of approval. The 
card will then be returned to 
the teacher, who will forward it 
to the superintendent in charge. 

aw 

The superintendent shall se- 
lect a competent person to visit 
and supervise the project work 


SUPERVISION 


under their direction and shall) 
prescribe such regulations for | 


the work as they may deem 
necessary. The term of super- 
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A STRONG BILLBOARD AD. 


vision shall be from June 1 to 
August 31, 1916. 
Vv. Exurerts 

At a proper time to be deter- 
mined 
there shall be held at each school 
house an exhibit from the com- 
pleted project, or if it seems 
best several schools may unite 
in holding the exhibit. 

VI. Awarps 

To each pupil who faithfully 
completes a project and makes 
an exhibit, awards will be made 
as follows: 

To each pupil in the seventh 
and eighth grades one Regent’s 
count to be accredited upon his 
entering high school. 

To each pupil whether in 
groups 1 or 2 who makes the 
best record for his school one 
gold button with suitable de- 
sign. 

To each pupil whether in 
groups 1 or 2 who makes the 
second best record for his school 
one silver button with suitable 
design. 

To each of the other pupils 
one achievement button. 

In determining the awards, 
vield, profit shown, written re- 
port and exhibit will govern. 

In writing concerning the 
plan, President F. E. Ly- 
ford of the bank says: 

You will note that the move- 
ment is in co-operation with the 
State Educational Department, 


by the superintendents | 


ce 


Scandinavian American National B 


OF A MINNEAPOLIS BANK 


|and it is hoped that the future 
| will find this course regularly 
| taken care of in our schools, both 
city and country. 

When we came to investigate 
| the subject, which we have been 
|considering for some time, we 
|found after consulting with 
| those with practical experience, 
| that cash or personal prizes for 
|two or three children were not 
| desirable, for it almost always 
| happens that certain ones in the 
district have better facilities for 
handling their projects, and thus 
| have better chances for winning 
the prizes, so the others, coming 
to know this, become discour- 
aged and do not carry the proj- 
ect to completion. 

With this in mind, the idea 
of making the project a sort of 
club, giving to each member who 
carries the project through a 
bronze button to wear; to the 
ene who wins first prize a gold 
button, and to the one who wins 
second prize a silver button, was 
decided upon as that which will 
hold them to the work and bring 


| 


the most satisfaction to every- 


one. 

We also found that work 
without supervision was of little 
value, so we plan to spend our 
money on supervision rather 
than on personal prizes, al- 
though we shall supply the but- 

| tons, which will not be very ex- 
pensive. The supervision during 
the remainder of the school year 
( "(Continued on page 3.) 
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THE AD-WRITER’S 
TOOLS 
66 T° write just what you 
mean—neither more 
nor less—to convey your 
thought clearly and accurate- 
lv is one of the hardest 
things in this world. It is 
different in conversation. 
Here you can talk around 
and around your point, am- 
plifying and modifying your 
statements until you have 
your meaning _ perfectly 
clear. But in print you must 
say it right the first time. 
Your ad. must tell its own 
story, leaving no room for 
doubt. You can’t be on hand 
to help it out by explaining. 
If the reader doesn’t get you 
on first reading he never 
will.”—Bruce Calvert. 


“Get down to essentials, is 
the safest rule for all men to 
adopt in their intercourse 
with other men. The impos- 
ing of an unnecessary strain 
on attention power is not 
simply a risky proceeding— 
it is a foolish one. For the 
chances are the attention 
power will refuse to be 
strained. 

“If only to gain relief, to 
avoid fatigue, it will turn to 
something else. 

“Practice ‘boiling down, 
as the phrase goes in news- 
paper offices. When you 
have anything to write or to 
say, make it your custom to 
cut out everything that could 
conceivably act as a drag on 
the attention.”—H. Adding- 
ton Bruce. 
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HE WANTED INFOR-| 
MATION 


STUDENT in a West- 


ern university sent this | 


letter to a large number of 
bank cashiers: 
Dear Sir:— 

Without considering personal 
sclicitation, what is the best 
means of advertising a bank 
and of securing business? 
What means are used to get at 
the prospective customer when 
his mind is at leisure? What 
is the best plan to increase the 
savings account? How can in- 
door advertising be used to ad- 
ventage? What does the bank 
have to offer which will appeal 
iv an advertisement? 

This is for work in connec- 
tion with the University, there- 
fore your favored reply will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Thanking you in advance, I 
am, yours, etc. 


Banking ranmeny 


We suppose every busy 
|cashier would at once drop 
everything else and satisfy 
this young man’s thirst for 
advertising knowledge. But 
it is an encouraging sign 
when they are beginning to 
study these things in our 


colleges. 


MOVING PICTURE 
ADVERTISING 
HE enthusiasm which 
bankers throughout the 
country are manifesting in 
making arrangements for 
the motion picture film, “All 
Aboard the Magic Carpet,” 
which describes the advan- 
tages of “A. B. C.” Trav- 


(Continued on page 3.) 


One of the conditions 
the Liberty Bank which is much 
appreciated by the Depositor 


There are only sli htly o 
with $60,000,000 


at the 


ver 2000 depositors— 
THE LIBERTY 
time. This means that it is 


entirely possible for the senior, as well as the 
junior, officers of the bank to know every 
depositor and to give personal attention to his 
particular banking needs. 


pera cance ty Senda ye mer peed 
facilities now 


our enlarged staff 


more members, because 
palednaadanedtusdinn. 
You are invited to make an investigation of our facilities 
and service. 


L 


IBERTY 


NATIONAL BANK 
in the Equitable Building 





STRIKING AND APPROPRIATE 
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(Concluded from page 1.) 


will be taken care of by the 
teachers, and during vacation 
by some man from the Agricul- 
tural Department, whose salary 
and expenses we are to pay. 

From all we can ascertain 
this plan seems to have the best 
chances for bringing practical 
results of any that has so far 
been put in operation, and we 
are looking forward with a great 
deal of interest to the time when 
the children here will make their 
exhibits and we will be able to 
judge whether any good has 
been accomplished or an_ in- 
creased interest in agricultural 
pursuits secured. 
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AUSTRALIAN BANK 
ADVERTISING 


HAT a_— government 
banking institution can 
do some real advertising is 
proved by a collection of 
folders and booklets recently 
received from the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia. 
A study of this matter is 
very interesting. “How a 
Shilling Grows” is an inter- 
esting illustrated folder. It 
consists of several blotters 
containing thrift arguments 
and the information that the 
benk has branches at the 
principal cities and towns of 
Australia and savings bank 
agencies at upwards of 2,000 
post offices throughout the 
commonwealth and Papua. 
One blotter contains this 
information for soldiers: 
Soldiers having accounts with 
the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia may make arrange- 
ments with the Defence Depart- 
ment on their Allotment Form 
for any portion of their pay to 
be deposited to their account 
after embarkation. 
Arrangements can be made 
with the bank as follows: 
Moneys deposited may be 
withdrawn on demand at Lon- 
don branch of this bank, pro- 
vided such time is given for ad- 
vice of deposit to reach London. 
Moneys deposited may also 
be withdrawn through the: 


Banking FPiblicity 
Anglo-Egyptian Bank, Ltd., at 
Cairo, Alexandria, Malta and 
such other agencies arranged in 
the following ways: 

Send signed ~=Withdrawal 
Form to the London branch of 
this bank through the Anglo- 
Egyptian Bank, Ltd., at Cairo, 
Alexandria, Malta or other 
agency arranged, and the money 
will be made available from 
London by return mail, or by 
cable if necessary. 

In case of urgency, applica- 
tion may be cabled to London 
and reply will be cabled, the 
amount being paid by the 
bank’s agents on satisfactory 
identification of depositor by 
the paymaster. 

An alternative arrangement 
can be made for a relative or 
other person to operate on the 
account in any part of Austra- 
lia or London, but both ar- 
rangements cannot be in force 
at the same time. 

In both cases pass-book must 
be left with the bank, and to 
avoid inconvenience _ soldiers 
wishing to avail themselves of 


these facilities should enquire | 


at the branch or agency of the 
bank in camp and make defi- 
nite arrangements beforehand. 

As under the first facility 
mentioned, pass-book is _for- 
warded to London, it will be 
necessary when returning to 
Australia to advise the Com- 
monwealth Bank of Australia 


at London that vou are return- | 


ing, so that pass-book may be 
available at vour branch on re- 


turn. 
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BANKING AND LIFE 
INSURANCE 


F have commented on 
the movement towards 
co-operation between banks 
and life insurance companies 
in their advertising, but have 
not shown any of the adver- 
tising of this nature done by 
the life insurance people. 
Here is copy of a newspa- 
per advertisement published 
by the Minnesota Life Un- 
derwriters Association of St. 
Paul: 
Banking and life insurance | 


go hand in hand as economic 
factors in the world’s work.’ 


3 


Both institutions are analogous 
in their service to the public, 
but they are in no sense com- 
petitive. 

It would be a benefit to life 
insurance if there was a com- 
mercial bank on every business 
corner, and a savings bank in 
the middle of each block. 

A commercial checking ac- 
count, and a savings deposit in 
a good bank, contribute won- 
derfully to the success, conven- 
ience and welfare of an indi- 
vidual. Life insurance can only 
be sold to those with ability to 
pay, and ability to pay is ac- 
quired through systematic hand- 
ling of finance and patronage 
of banks in both commercial 
and savings departments. 

The people who are comfort- 
able in old age are those who 
learn habits of frugality, fore- 
sight and business judgment. 
This means money in the bank 
not hid away (where it may be 
stolen, lost or burned), and a 
reasonable percentage of one’s 
income spent for sound life in- 
surance, 

& 


(Continued from® page 2.) 
elers’ Cheques, makes one 
wonder where the _ idea 
started that banks are too 
proud to advertise. The 
greatest number of calls are 
from the Middie West— 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Minne- 
sota leading. The average 





‘length of time a bank shows 


| newspapers, 


Cheque 


the film is three days, be- 
fore houses with from 200 
to 2,500 seating capacity, 
giving one to seven perform- 
ances daily. One bank has 
arranged to keep the film 
forty days, showing it in six 
towns within its banking 
radius. 

Another has arranged for 
an all-day free performance, 
which is being advertised 
thirty days in advance. A 
Western bank has instituted 
an “A. B.A. Cheque week,” 
using electrotypes in the 
window  dis- 
mailing A. B. A. 

literature with 
(Continued on page 4:) 
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plays, 
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Comment on Reproductions 
American National Bank, 
Richmond.—Helping along | ye 


CHICKS AND CHECKS 





ce aye ot ca te. mk tek gy eae 


a good movement. - | 


Northern Bank and Trust 
Co., Seattle—W. G. Hall, 
vice-president of this institu- | 
tion, has lined up strong for 














“preparedness.” He has Old 
Glory flying every day at the | 
bank and is making talks on| 
patriotism. 








Security State Bank, Lake | 
City, Minn.—‘Chicks and | 
Checks” is good. ote oS . oo }__. RB First National Bank 


ee a 








_ The Ohio Savings Bank | : = 

and Trust Co., Toledo.—'| i Sete oo 

“Four Percent” personified. ‘ sats | ee wee 

Great possibilities here. woes ccs 
Autauga Banking & Trust 

Co., Prattville, Ala., and a hy +~—. 








inking! 


ww TOU ARE EVER GOING To PYLE 





First National Bank, Lang- 
don, N. D.—Good “farmer” 
Ee neat 


> ] > po ‘ desl 00d Ph onrT. o 
appeal. a sp —t TRE XERY THODONT OF GETTING aneaD Mas BECOME 4 
| po RO. AND TET FOU MAKE 
i 


The Union Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh.—A Fourth 


of July ad. MOSTLY GOOD 


AL BaBocs, 


Yellowstone National Bank 














Wisconsin Trust Com-| 


ran Milwaukee. — “We ; : 
pone? : 'an Iowa city. composed of;each of its eight branches, 


P P | a 
built the ladder by which Wel ten banks, has arranged for|and by two auxiliary banks. 
climb. 'a showing of several days.| In most cases banks which 
4 , | One Wyoming bank, about | show the film are using the 
Yellowstone Natio ae l| twenty-five miles _from the| window cards and posters 
ago = _ ee a has Ayr oger — which are furnished, to ad- 
in this ad., don’t you think} while they wish to show the)... ae é hol 
so? Nobody likes to be hen- |film, there is no motion pic- | a tb tey =— 
pecked. ture theatre , showing regu- Ha 
os larly in that town, and : 
showing will have to be ar- 


‘also using lantern slides 
|bearing the imprint of the 


ranged for one of the irregu-| bank, to be used before or 
ar intervals when a picture | after the showing of the 


monthly statements, and|show comes to town. A/| film, to indicate that the “A. 
having the motion picture | Southern bank has arranged| B. A.”” Cheques may be ob- 
shown. A clearing house in| to have the picture shown by | tained at that bank. 
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BOSTON TRUST COM- 
PANY CONDUCTING 
VIGOROUS CAM- 
PAIGN 


NE of the Boston trust 

companies which is 
carrying on a vigorous and 
systematic campaign for new 
business is the American 
Trust Co. This work is 
under the supervision of Burt 
F. Nichols, the publicity 
manager, and the marked 
growth of the company re-| 
cently is an indication of the | 
success of the campaign. 

The first newspaper pub- 
licity undertaken by this 
company was a series on 
“How to Read a Bank Re- 
port,” and twelve successive 
advertisements described the 
meaning of the words “capi- 
tal,” “surplus,” “undivided 
earnings,” “deposits,” etc., 
as used in the conventional 
bank statement. 

This was followed in 1914- 
15 by another series on 
“How to Utilize a Bank,” 
and a sequence of ten adver- 
tisements explained the vari- 
cus facilities of a bank in 
the collection of checks, as a 
eredit reference, in the use 
of bank checks as receipts | 
and the check book as an ac- | 
count book, ete. 


Banking Riblicity 


« THE OLD 48 
TEN-FOOTER " 
SHOE -SHOP 


ONE OF A SERIES OF FOLDERS ON NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRIES 
ISSUED BY THE AMERICAN TRUST CO., BOSTON 


The latest form of pub-| building and tools and hard-|read by the advertising man 


licity and one which has at- 
tracted much attention is a} 
series of brochures on New) 
England Industries describ- | 


development. 
consists of a four-page fold- | 
er. attractively printed and 


appropriately _ illustrated. 


ware. 
is reproduced herewith. 


At present a new series of |Old Business.” 


One of these folders|of every bank. 


It is called 
| “Intensified Cultivation of 
Mr. More- 


advertisements is running in| house points out in a vivid 
ing their origin, growth and | the Boston daily newspapers.| and convincing manner how 


& 


Each of these| eu “Our Banking Service.” | many banks in their zeal for 


|new business have neglected 
| . 

| the old business. He shows 
how stagnant accounts may 


Those so far issued cover the | “INTENSIVE CULTIVA-| be made profitable without 


cotton, woolen, paper, rub- | 
ber, and shoe industries and | 
will be followed by iron and | 
steel, fisheries, sewing ma-| 
chines, telegraph, telephone, | 


| 


TION” 


IX this number of Tue | house’s 


sacrificing the good will of 
|the depositor. Mr. More- 
observations are 


Bankers MaGazine there| based on actual experiment 


is an article by W. 


R.| and what he has to tell is 


printing, rope making, ship-! Morehouse which ought to be not theory but fact. 
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How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Advertising 


@In celebration of the first 
anniversary of its occupancy 
of its new building, the Cen- 
tral Trust and Savings Bank 
of Rock Island, Ill., on May 
24 last ran a full-page adver- 
tisement in the local news- 
papers. 


@ Philadelphia is a city of 
great historical interest and 
it is natural that the First 
National Bank there—the 
first bank chartered under 
the National Bank Act 
should stress the historical 
in its advertising. Recently 
the bank advertised to give 
away the engraving repro- 
duced in this department 
showing the old Franklin 
House and a view of Chest- 
nut street. For fifty-two 
years this bank has been do- 
ing business at the same 
place, which was the site of 
that once famous hostelry. 





@A book of blank introduc- 
tion cards for prospective 
depositors is used by Gimbel 
Brothers, Bankers, New 
York. 


GA number of central west- 
ern bankers are using ko- 
daks as premiums for sav- 
ings accounts. The cam- 
paigns of ten Iowa banks 
now advertising in their lo- 
cal papers are presented 
with practically uniform 
copy, only differing in make- 
up, and two or more sizes of 
cuts are used. The proposi- 
tion simply offers this valu- 
able premium for a deposit 
of $10 or more, in seven 
eses; with $25 as a mini- 
mum in one bank, $15 in an- 
a2 


@n ctching by the fomous Engliah artict, W. Mond 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF NEW YORK 


Unprecedented economic conditions have contributed to the natural 
advantages of. New York in making it a great center for foreign trade. 
Never before have the merchants and manufacturers of this country cleared 
so much shipping through the port of New York, and never before have 
they been confronted with such difficult and important banking problems. 


It is a matter of great satisfaction to the Bankers Trust Company to be 
able to render assistance in the solution of foreign exchange problems. 
Many importers and exporters, situated not only in New York City, but 
throughout the United States and in foreign countries, are finding advan- 
tage in using the very complete service of our Foreign Department. 


You are urged to bring your foreign exchange problems to us 
and let us help you solve them. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Resources over $250,000,000 





TIMELY COPY AND PLEASING ARRANGEMENT 





other, and $5 the deposit fig-| QA good use of the “movies” 

ure in the remaining one.|is that advertised by the 

Premium schemes are all| Bank of Hattiesburg, Miss., 

right if they are followed up| thus: 

with some educational mat-| .... ,; = ’ 

los Sa ein Ss eee See with your own eyes a prac- 
; POSitors | tical application of Mississippi’s 

vermanent. 

GUARANTY LAW 

as it applies to a guaranteed 

state bank that has liquidated. 

. ZA Thirty-four days ago the Peo- 

Bank of Utica, N. Y., which} ple’s Bank of Wiggins was de- 

headlines an alles — and z — 

7 ” closed by the State Banking De- 

Fight and Fortune. | partment. On last Saturday the 

| depositors in this bank were 

@A post card savings bank | paid in full. 

idea containing the story of | MOTION PICTURES 

a dollar bill was used by Leg showing these Wiggins deposi- 

Old National Bank, Osh- | tors exchanging their deposit 

kosh, Wis. for cash will be 


q“Apt alliteration’s artful 
aid” is used by the Savings 





| certificates 
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shown at the Gem Theatre, Fri- 
day and Saturday, April 28 and 
29. 

These pictures were taken by 
a Pathe photographer—a splen- 
did film. You know many of 
the people in this picture. You 
ought to see the film to realize 
fully the safeguards that protect 
yeur money when it is deposited 
in a 

GUARANTEED STATE 

BANK. 


GOn the recent fiftieth an- 
niversary of its establish- 
ment, The Wisconsin Nation- 
al Bank of Watertown, Wis., 
kept open house at the bank. 
The wording on the engraved 
invitation read: — — . 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 


To mark our fiftieth anniver- waste materials. The Cava- 
sary, we —_ to extend - lier County National Bank of 
greetings, and assure you that Ny ™ bs 
this best will continue to have Langiom, o D., san Ge a8 
at heart the best interests of the V€Ttisement: 
community and the individual SAVE ALL PAPER! 
welfare of yourself and all who 
come here for any form of bank-| . The Department of Commerce 

j in Washington, D. C., has sent 
circulars throughout the nation 


ing service. 

. | calling attention to the shortage 
@Many banks are getting | of materials used in the manu- 
behind the movement to save | facture of paper. 
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PHILADELPHIA APPROPRIATELY 


STRESSES THE HISTORICAL IN ITS ADVERTISING 


The paper shortage is serious 
and manufacturers are having to 
depend, as never before, upon 
waste paper and rags gathered 
from homes and business houses 
to help out in their dilemma. 

We suggest that some of the 
young men in this community 
take this opportunity to get into 
a paying business by collecting 
waste paper and rags and sell- 
ing it to city dealers who are 

(Concluded on page 8.) 

















THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON USES THIS MAP ON A LARGE SCALE IN COLORS TO SHOW THE 
RAMIFICATIONS OF THE FOREIGN CONNECTIONS [IT HAS SUCCESSFULLY ESTABLISHED 


(Continued from page 7.) 
paying good prices for such ma- 
terial. 

It will open the way to a 
growing bank account here 
where your money will earn you 
interest. 


@To help along the cause 
ot preparedness the Harri- 
man National Bank of New 
York used its space in the 
“Times” on May 15 last to 
give some facts and figures 
urging Congress to take 
proper steps to bring about 
adequate military prepared- 
ness in this country. 


@ Recent publications of the 
German-American Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
are described by Assistant 
Cashier W. R. Morehouse as 
follows: 


Poster—“Invest vour Idle 
Funds”: Enclosed in a suita- 
ble frame, it is hung in our 
safe deposit booths. Why? 
To invite box renters keep- 
ing money in boxes to deposit 
it in the bank. 

Slip—“Are your Keys 
Registered?”: Displayed on 
all of our writing counters— 
why? To induce our deposi- 
tors to visit our safe deposit 
department. 

Slip—“Your Will and 
How to Make It”: Dis- 
played on all of our writing 
counters—why? To induce 
cur depositors to visit our 
trust department. 

Leaflet—““How you can 
afford it”: Distributed by 
life insurance solicitors. 

Booklet—‘‘How we can 
serve you”: Distributed to 
all prospective depositors. 


@A particularly attractive 

statement folder is that of 

the Irving National Bank of 

New York. The front of it 

has a beautiful brown town 
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HE officers and directors of 

the Northern National Bank 
take this means of expressing ap- 
Preciation of the insoceet shown by the 
public in their new buil 


It has been most gratifying to have 
such @ large attendance during the past 
week and to hear the many expressions 
of approval 

To -. who were unaBle to attend on 
our open: and inspection days ~2 mn 
fevitetion is aneated to come at a 





Our Souvenir Pass Book 


A notable souvenir of perms 





“Your Savinge-Are Safe in the Northern 











Get acquainted with the inside of 
oledo’s new bank 


Open Saturday Evening from 6 to 8 O'clock 


Northern National Bank 


Your Savings Are Safe in the Northern 
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print of the entrance to the 
bank in the Woolworth build- 
ing. 


@“The Seven Ages of Sav- 
ing” is a booklet issued by 
The Savings Bank of Utica, 
N. Y., to commemorate the 
hundredth anniversary of 
savings banks in this country 
and the tercentennial of 
Shakespeare. Chas. D. Jar- 
vis of the bank says: “If you 
know of any savings banks or 
similar institutions that could 
make use of this and desire 
to do so, I shall be very glad 
indeed to give them the 
right, and the printing can 
be gotten from the local con- 
cern which did the work for 


me. 


@ Add “‘The Bank with the 
Gold Dome,’ used by the 
Savings Bank of Utica, Uti- 
ra, N. Y., to your list of 
good slogans that locate a 
bank, like ““The Bank with 


the Pillars,” “The Bank with 
the Clock,” 


QThat it is “The Bank for 
all the people” is emphasized 
by the Cleveland Trust Co. 
in an orange and black fold- 
er showing the location of 
the fourteen branches. 


@A rainfall record for forty 
years, as kept by the Bank 
of San Rafael, San Rafael. 
Calif., is printed on a card 
and distributed by that bank. 
Oh, yes, the average rain- 
fall for San Rafael is 38.03. 


$28, 049,40238 
39,767,99282 
61,051,72043 


‘ ares we an wedocel tin of pee 
Bot back of the ig count on inet L , 
sod 
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International Banking and Finance 





Russian Banks and Banking 


By Ropney 


LL over the United States thinking 
men are waking up to the incal- 
culable opportunities which Russia 

is offering for financial and commercial 
education and development. In view of 
this large and growing interest in all 
things Russian, we believe a few facts 
about banks and banking practices in 
the Czar’s Empire will be of very prac- 
tical value at this time. 

When I first came in contact with 
the management of the Russian banks, 
I found the difference in organization 
and titles somewhat confusing. A bank 
here is managed by a council of, say, 
nine to eighteen members and a board 
of directors of, say, four to eight mem- 
bers. This board of directors, however, 
is in active charge of the affairs of the 
bank, and corresponds more to an 
American bank’s staff of officers. There 
may also be appointed, usually from 
among the members of the board, indi- 
vidual directors or managing directors 
with still more specific duties. The 
body corresponding to our board of 
directors is the council, which super- 
vises in general the affairs of the bank. 
There is a president of the council, an 
office corresponding to our chairman of 
the board, and sometimes also a vice- 
president. A certain proportion of both 
bodies retires automatically each year, 
but retiring members may be re-elected. 


& 


OMMERCIAL banking in Russia 

differs largely from our own in 
that each bank is heavily interested in 
its own industrials and perhaps rail- 
roads, the stock of which it holds in 
large blocks, with its own representa- 
tives on the directorates of the corpora- 
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tions in question. It is thus enabled to 
obtain a first-hand knowledge of much 
of the commercial paper it buys. 

The Russian banks invest largely in 
commercial paper and call loans on 
stock exchange collateral, although the 
forms used are not the same as ours. Our 
familiar type of unsecured one-name 
commercial paper is prohibited here as 
a banking investment. Two-name paper 
(made on forms sold by the Govern- 
ment), or what we call in America a 
concern’s bills receivable, is the form 
in which the conservative banks here in- 
vest most of their funds. A member of 
the inspection committee of one of the 
banks here told me that a large amount 
of this so-called commercial paper was 
what we call accommodation paper. 

(These inspection committees are 
elected annually from the stockholders 
to formally examine the bank’s condi- 
tion. There are no other bank exam- 
iners such as we have.) 

In the loans on call (as they are 
usually termed) the borrower does not 
sign a note, but is simply given a re- 
ceipt for his collateral, giving the bank 
the right to sell him out if the loan is 
not repaid at maturity. 

A third class of loans is the suda or 
loans for a fixed term to a bank’s smaller 
customers on collateral, such as Govern- 
ment lottery bonds, which are very pop- 
ular here. A large margin is required 
on these loans on account of the liabil- 
ity of the security to fluctuation, in case 
of a new issue, etc. No note is signed 
in this class of loan either. It is on 
the same principle as a pawnbroker’s 
transaction. 

There would probably be no objec- 
tion by the Government to the use of 
our collateral notes,'provided the stamp 
taxes were paid, but it is possible that 
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borrowers here might not want to sign 
such notes and it might have to be a 
process of education. 

The conservative banks here, which 
invested mostly in two-name commercial 
paper, used to look down on those banks 
which did a large business in call loans 
or stock exchange collateral. Now, 
however, all the banks are in the same 
boat. The former class have in many 
cases a large amount of paper originat- 
ing in territory now occupied, while the 
latter have a lot of collateral with only 
a nominal market. 


@ 


O NE rather interesting practice here 
is the loaning of securities to in- 
dustrial concerns to be used as collat- 
eral in getting credit with the excise 
department of the Government. The 
concern pledges the securities with the 
Government and gets six to nine months’ 
credit on its excise. ‘The bank gets the 
regular income on the securities and 
makes an additional two and one-half to 
four per cent. for the loan, practically 
doubling its income from this source. 

Among the assets of a Russian bank 
also appear the items of ‘‘correspond- 
ents’ accounts,” “loro” and “nostro.” 
The “loro” accounts arise about as fol- 
lows. A bank may wish to take a big 
interest in an industrial concern, which 
interest it desires to retain in effect, 
but for one reason or another does not 
wish to show in investment account. To 
get around this they form a syndicate of 
dummy clients to open correspondents’ 
accounts. 

The “nostro” accounts are those of 
the bank with correspondents other than 
banks, such as private bankers and in- 
dustrial concerns. 

There are also “loro” and “nostro” 
correspondents’ accounts on the liabil- 
ity side of the balance-sheet. Here the 
“loro” accounts mean money which for- 
eign banks are keeping with the Rus- 
sian bank, in roubles. The “nostro” 
accounts represent what the Russian 
bank is owing these other banks in for- 
eign money. To put it another way, 


the difference between the two accounts 
is one of exchange. 

The other items on the balance-sheet 
such as capital, cash, deposits, etc., are 
much the same as with us. 

Rediscounting of commercial paper is 
done by the Imperial State Bank, which 
also alone has the power of note issue. 
In normal times the State Bank dis- 
count rate is naturally a little higher 
than the private bank rates. Now, how- 
ever, it is just the reverse, as there is 
practically no commercial paper, a very 
large amount of business, especially in 
the provinces, being done on a cash ba- 
sis. 

On current accounts, etc., of course 
these high rates are made possible by 
correspondingly high rates to customers 
en loans and discounts. Many banks 
have a large number of branches scat- 
tered through Siberia and Central Rus- 
sia where interest rates are extremely 
high. 

The branch banking system is devel- 
oped to a high degree in Russia, most 
of the big banks having branches all 
over the Empire as well as in other 
parts of the world. The quarters of 
the big Petrograd and Moscow institu- 
tions are often handsome, modern 
structures, comparing favorably with 
the best in America. A peculiarity of 
the Russian bank building is that it 
sometimes occupies two floors, unlike 
most of ours. 


& 


OING business here is a great test 
of adaptability, as there are so 
many little formalities and practices pe- 
culiar to the country. In the first place, 
it is very frequently the case that a Rus- 
sian business man of any prominence 
will not get to his office until eleven or 
twelve o'clock. If, however, you are 
lucky enough to find him in, you must 
be careful not to offend him by bringing 
your hat and overcoat into his private 
office. These must always be left out- 
side. 
If you happen to drop into an office 
or bank in the middle of the morning 
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or afternoon, you will see porters car- 
rying around trays with glasses of tea. 
When everyone else has had his glass 
the porter sits down and has some him- 
self. The Russians are great tea 
drinkers, and I was told by a Russian 
the other day that ten glasses a day 
would not be an exaggerated estimate 
for the average man’s consumption. Per- 
haps this has increased since the ban on 
vodka. The tea industry is centralized 
in Moscow. 

In Russia, as in most other European 
countries, the use of the check as a 
credit instrument has not been devel- 
oped to any great degree. Personal 
checks are, in the first place, only good 
for a few days from date, and all out- 
of-town remittances are made by bank 
drafts. Practically the only use for per- 
sonal checks, which are always drawn 
to bearer, is to obtain currency, which 
is the universal medium of settlement. 
To cash a check it is usually necessary 
to take it to the bank on which it is 
drawn and surrender it at the proper 
desk. After a wait of from three to 
twenty minutes, to permit of an elabor- 
ate checking-up process, the money is 
paid out by the cashier, or “‘artelshik.” 

Because of a general lack of infor- 
mation and a desire to cling to the old 
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methods, the antiquated, expensive and 
tedious system of sending money by mes- 
sengers is still used. 

The “artelshiks” or handlers of 
money, form a unique class in Russian 
commercial life. They are joined into 
“artels” or guilds. These artels are re- 
sponsible as a body for any defalea- 
tions of members, and in this connection 
also exercise the functions of an agency. 
Their members are assessed a very large 
percentage of their wages, which is in- 
vested for them by the artel. At the 
end of a certain number of years they 
may withdraw from the artel the amount 
to their credit, with which they may 
perhaps start in business independently. 
Some of the largest business houses of 
Russia have grown from such a begin- 
ning. 

In closing, be it said for the benefit 
of Americans trying to do business with 
a Russian bank that the Russian lan- 
guage is spoken almost exclusively now 
that German is forbidden. Speaking 
through an interpreter is exceedingly 
unsatisfactory. The man who is observ- 
ant and quick to adapt himself in every 
detail to Russian banking customs and 
who has a working knowledge of the 
language will be the man who succeeds. 
PreTROGRAD. 


The Argentine Republic as a Field for American 
Capital and Enterprise 


By Cartos A. Torngvuist 


MONEY, BANKS AND FINANCE* 


HE basis of the currency in Ar- 
gentina is the paper peso, the 
value of which has remained 

fixed in the proportion of 100 paper 
dollars equal to 44 gold dollars as estab- 
lished by law in 1899, and it is the duty 
of the Caja de Conversién to exchange 
gold for paper or vice versa at this 
rate. Owing to the war, however, ex- 
ports of gold are prohibited at the pres- 
ent time and the Caja de Conversién is, 


therefore, not allowed to exchange paper 
for gold. 

Nevertheless, the value of the paper 
dollar has remained practically un- 
changed, and no premium on gold-has 
been paid during 1914-15 nor at any 
time since 1899, when the Caja was es- 
tablished. 


*This is the third instalment of an article on 
the Argentine Republic by Carlos A. Tornquist, 
of the firm of Ernesto Tornquist & Co., Buenos 
Aires.—Editor. 
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The gold deposited in Caja de Conversién to-day amounts to..Gold $242,140,130.24 
The immobilized part of the Fondo de Conversién in the Banco 


de la Nacidén is 


against total amount of notes in circulation 


at 100 $ paper = 44 $ gold equal to.... 


The gold reserve is therefore now 
72.64 per cent., and compares favorably 
with the gold reserve of any European 
state bank, held against its issue of 
banknotes. 

Our gold represents gold $53.44 per 
head of population, against gold :— 

$4.6714 per head of population in the 
United States. 

$7.80 per head of population in Ger- 
many. 

$25.60 per head of population in 
France. 

$4.5414 per head of population in 
Russia. 

$7.40 per head of population in the 
United Kingdom. 

So far as total gold is concerned, it 
is the sixth largest amount that any 
country in the world possesses as guar- 
antee for its currency. 

The banks represent a capital of gold 
$185,187,918 (exclusive of reserves and 
surplus) with deposits amounting to:— 

Gold, $627,637,416, and with a clear- 
ing return of: 

Gold, $7,760,000,000 on 
$1, 1913. 
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Gold, $5,402,000,000 on December 
31, 1914. 
against clearing returns in the United 
States of America of :— 

United States, $175,000,000,000 on 
December 31, 1912. 

United States, $170,000,000,000 on 
December 31, 1913, 
and United States, $155,000,000.000 on 
December 31, 1914. 


& 


THE FINANCES OF THE ARGEN- 
TINE NATIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT 


HE finances of the Argentine Na- 

tional Government are in a sound 
condition and the ordinary budget is 
generally met out of current income 
without much difficulty, financial assist- 
ance being only required for the more 
important public works designed for the 
development and opening up of the out- 
lying districts and latent sources of 
riches. 

However, during the last two years 
the Government receipts have declined 
considerably, principally in consequence 
of the great decline in customs house 
revenue owing to the large decrease in 
imports; this can only be looked upon 
as a temporary state of things. 

The Argentine Government and the 
city of Buenos Aires have paid punctu- 
ally the services of their loans during 
the last twenty-five years. 


& 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
CAN CAPITAL 


AMERI- 


HE enormous industrial, economical 
and financial progress made by the 
United States during the last years, 
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which has further increased owing to 
the European war, places that country 
to-day, economically, in the front rank 
amongst the civilized nations of the 
world, and obliges it to look around for 
suitable markets wherein to invest its 
surplus capital not required at home, 
and, taking all advantages and disad- 
vantages into careful consideration, it 
will find that no other country offers 
such good opportunities for this as the 
Argentine Republic. 

The war affords thus an unique op- 
portunity for the United States to ob- 
tain a foothold in some of the financial, 
commercial and industrial businesses in 
the Argentine, which have hitherto been 
handled by Europe, and to initiate in- 
dustries which have not yet been taken 
up. United States capital should take 
advantage thereof, the sooner the bet- 
ter. 

This view is evidently entertained 
also in the United States, as some of 
the prominent banking firms have re- 
cently underwritten and brought out 
two loans for the Argentine National 
Government, have formed a syndicate of 
gold, $50,000,000, for business in South 
America, and have given facilities to Ar- 
gentine banking and commercial firms 
to replace European credits cancelled 
on account of the war. 

The high rate of interest in England 
and France, where the largest part of 
all Argentine bonds is held, and, on the 
other hand, the cheap rate of interest in 
the United States, should cause all the 
best state and private bond issues to go 
to the United States for placement. 


& 


POLITICAL AND MONETARY 
TROUBLES NEED NOT BE 
FEARED 


UT before starting to examine the 

different aspects of the Argentine 
Republic as a field for investment of 
United States capital, I would call at- 
tention to the fact that since a disturb- 
ance in 1893, which lasted but a few 
days, no revolts have occurred in the 


Argentine and it is confidently expected 
that the important political progress of 
the country will continue to produce as 
sound governments as have been direct- 
ing its destinies of recent years, and 
which are the best safeguards against 
conspiracies and armed movements 
headed by the low class politicians of 
the old school. 

Argentina’s foreign policy, which 
some years ago was the cause of much 
anxiety to capitalists, is to-day- most 
pacific, with a clear and open future, 
owing to the fact that the frontier dis- 
putes with all the neighbors have been 
satisfactorily settled, political relations 
with them never having been so cordial 
as they are to-day. 

And now, after having explained that 
revolts are a thing of the past, and that 
there is no danger of war with neigh- 
bors, I shall make it evident to the in- 
vestor that he need have no fear of 
what I should consider a fundamental 
danger, and that is: fluctuation in the 
value of Argentine money (gold pre- 
mium). 

As I have already pointed out, since 
the Conversion Law (the idea of 
which was conceived by my late 
father, Mr. Ernesto Tornquist), sanc- 
tioned in 1899, there have not been 
practically, any fluctuations in the 
value of our currency, which to-day has 
a proportionately large gold guarantee 
than any European currency; and not 
once, during the present disastrous war, 
has any premium on gold been regis- 
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tered. The value of the gold peso fixed 
by the Conversion Law of 1899, i. e., 44 
cents gold equals 1 paper peso, may be 
considered as definitely established, and 
therefore losses by fluctuation in the 
value of Argentine paper currency need 
not be taken any longer into account. 


& 


BONDS 


HE investments of foreign capital 
in the Argentine Republic, which 

reach a total of about 3,000 millions 
United States dollars, have been made 
up to the present chiefly by means of 
bonds, and this will, very probably, for 
years to come continue to be the prin- 
cipal form of investing capital there. 

This item can be divided into two 
principal subdivisions, more or less 
equal in amount, each of them repre- 
senting between thirty-five and torty 
per cent. of the total sum above men- 
tioned. These are: 

First—State bonds and 

Second—Private company bonds. 

Among the latter are included, ac- 
cording to the importance of the sums 
invested in them: 

First—Public utility bonds, such as 
railways, tramways, ete. 

Second—Debentures of mortgage 
companies ; and 

Third—lIndustrial companies. 


The state bonds owned by foreign 
capitalists represent ninety per cent. of 
our total foreign debt, which yield 
5—614 per cent and of them in rough 
figures: forty-five per cent. are held in 
England, twenty-two per cent. in 
France, eighteen per cent. in Germany, 
and fifteen per cent. in Belgium. Bel- 
gium mainly holds mortgage bonds 
(cédulas) of the National Mortgage 
Bank. 

Of the private company bonds, the 
railway bonds are held principally in 
England and France, the debentures of 
mortgage companies in England, France 
and Belgium, and the shares of indus- 
triel companies, which are of much less 


importance, are held in almost equal 
parts, in England, Germany, United 
States, France and Belgium. The best 
class of private company bonds yield 
more or less the same as the state bonds, 
i. e., between 5 and 614 per cent. al- 
though at present good bonds can often 
be bought at a price to yield over seven 
per cent. 

Amongst the most interesting invest- 
ments for foreign capital I may men- 
tion the six per cent. mortgage bonds 
(cédulas) of the National Mortgage 
Bank. These have the treble guarantee 
of: the Bank, the Argentine Govern- 
ment, and the mortgaged properties. 
They yield at the present quotations 
about 61% per cent; the five per cent. 
paving bonds of the city of Buenos 
Aires, redeemable before 1923 at par, 
can be bought now at about seventy-two 
per cent.; other municipal six per cent. 
bonds, and those of some of the more 
prosperous and well administered prov- 
inces can now be obtained to yield be- 
tween 614 per cent and 71% per cent. 
on the invested capital. 

We claim that our state bonds are 
to-day a better investment than those 
of any European country; better, not 
only because they yield higher interest, 
but also because they are not affected 
by the war. 

But I limit these remarks to the bonds 
issued or guaranteed by the National 
Government or by the City of Buenos 
Aires; provincial and other municipal 
bonds must be considered as belonging 
to a different category of securities and 
require to be studied in each case sep- 
arately. 


& 


MORTGAGES 


MONGST the companies which 

have distributed the largest divi- 
dends are, the big mortgage companies 
(French and Belgian); which have de- 
clared and paid dividends of between 
ten and fifteen per cent., some of them 
even more, although most of them have 
been obliged to reduce their dividends 
owing to the war. 
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The secret of the mortgage business 
carried on by foreign companies is that 
with a small share capital, only partly 
paid up, these companies have issued 
proportionately large amount of 4, 414 
and 5 per cent. debentures, and these 
funds have been placed on mortgage at 
between seven and nine per cent., ac- 
cording to times, clients and guarantee. 

Lending money on mortgages is per- 
haps the most attractive investment at 
a fixed rate of interest, and it is the 
most popular amongst Argentine capit- 
alists; this investment yields 7—9 
per cent. p. a. 

It is calculated that the investments 
of this nature amount to: 

Gold, $700,000,000—Argentine capi- 
tal. 

Gold, $380,000,000—foreign capital. 

Gold, $250,000,000—placed by the 
National Mortgage Bank. 

There are at present good opportuni- 
ties for placing money on mortgage, due 
to the fact that many European credit- 
ors are not desirous of renewing their 
loans at maturity of the mortgages, and 
demand reimbursement; besides, no new 
foreign capital comes to the country for 
investment in mortgages to replace that 
which must be reimbursed in Europe. 
There are also many debtors, who owe 
money in foreign exchange and who, be- 
ing desirous of profiting by the high 
rate of exchange on France and Bel- 
gium, are willing to repay their mort- 
gages in these countries even before 
maturity in order to negotiate another 
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loan in Argentine or other favorable 
currency. There are firms here whose 
specialty is the placing of money in 
the name of foreign capitalists, and 
who charge a small commission for the 
placing of the money and the collecting 
and remitting of the interest. 


& 
LAND 


OR capitalists desiring to place 

their money in a permanent man- 
ner there are excellent opportunities to 
purchase rich lands at relatively low 
prices, either for the purpose of rent- 
ing it, or exploiting it for agriculture 
or for ranching cattle, sheep or hogs. 
Such lands can generally produce, if 
rented, 7—10 per cent. on the invested 
capital, and when they are personally 
exploited by the owner generally yield 
more. 

There are several large land and col- 
onization companies formed with Eng- 
lish and Belgian capital which are ob- 
taining excellent results. 

Hitherto the rearing of cattle and 
sheep and the agricultural pursuits have 
been the principal investment objects 
and only relatively few manufacturing 
enterprises have been established. 


& 
MANUFACTURES 
HERE is, however, every 
to believe that following the ex- 
ample of older countries, like the United 
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States and Canada, Argentina will 
gradually develop manufacturing activ- 
ity more especially in those branches for 
which she can produce the raw mate- 
rial. All manufacturing industries are, 
as in the United States, granted Gov- 
ernment protection by means of heavy 
import duties. 

This movement is likely to increase 
in intensity when the supply of oil from 
Argentine wells suffices to satisfy all 
demands for cheap fuel. 

What is, therefore, wanted here in the 
near future more particularly, is the in- 
flux of men of initiative and experience, 
supplied with adequate means to manu- 
facture articles for which the country 
has hitherto been dependent upon im- 
portation from abroad. 

The war has already offered a favor- 
able opportunity to our manufacturers 
of woollen and leather products who 
have been very busy for months past 
executing large orders for account of 
several European Governments and for 
local trade. In view of our large pro- 
duction of wool, hides and tanning ma- 
terial (quebracho), it seems natural that 
these industries will be among the first 
to develop on a large scale. 


co 
OIL AND MINING 


N industry which should be also 
especially interesting to North 
Americans, is the production of petro- 
leum which is of great importance ow- 
ing to the absence of other good fuel. 
There is much to be done with this 
source of wealth, for the exploitation 
of petroleum fields is still in its infancy. 
In the Andes region there is much to 
be done in mining, but local capitalists 
know little about this industry and 
therefore are not pushing it. 


& 
CONSTRUCTIONS—GRAIN 
ELEVATORS 


N railways, tramways (street cars), 

ports, electric light plants there is 
ample room for all comers and, with 
few exceptions, such as railways in bad- 
lv selected regions, all prosper. 
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Grain elevators: The Argentine Gov- 
ernment is ready to support anybody 
wishing to establish them, and if neces- 
sary even subscribing part of the capi- 
tal. 


& 


POULTRY AND DAIRY 
AN excellent opening for United 


States citizens with small capital 
exists in the exploitation of poultry and 
dairy farms. These two items have not 
been worked as successfully as might 
have been desired, notwithstanding the 
favorable climate; failure is to be at- 
tributed solely to ignorance and lack of 
experience, and this applies especially to 
poultry farming, for the Argentine, 
though being essentially an agricultural 
and farming country, imports large 
quantities of poultry and eggs from 
Uruguay and, in normal times, even 
from Russia! 


SUNDRIES 


ERBA-MATE (a kind of native 

tea) and tobacco plantations have 
also been developed largely in the last 
few years. 

The culture of rice, cotton, mulberry 
trees (for silk worms), jute, all offer 
brilliant outlooks judging by the results 
which have been obtained on a small 
scale, and the Government is willing to 
grant protection and even financial aid 
to those undertakings. 


7 
FRUIT AND TIMBER 


HE fruit industry which should be 

capable of supplanting what is im- 
ported from California, Canada and 
Europe; timber of which large forests 
exist in several parts of the country, 
for the supply of logs and wood for 
building and furniture, quebracho for 
tanning and for railway sleepers, algar- 
robo for aniline, paving blocks, tele- 
graph poles and posts for fencing, arau- 
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caria imbricata and others for wood 
pulp; all offer splendid openings. 

In short, everything where experi- 
enced labor or personal work is required 
such as manufacture, irrigation, mining, 
petroleum, etc., is still in its infancy. 


& 


Any United States citizen with a good 
training, experience and energy should, 
therefore, be able to make better and 
easier profits here than in any other 
part of the world. 


Relation of American Banking to Foreign Trade 


By Joun Cravsen, 


Manager Foreign Department Crocker National Bank, San Francisco 


UR foreign commercial relations 
cannot successfully be developed 
so long as it is necessary to op- 

erate through banking institutions of 
competing countries, and while the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act provides for the estab- 
lishment of branches by member banks 
in foreign countries, it is felt that few 
banks care to assume the risk separately. 
Jointly-owned banks would appear to 
best serve the requirements of the coun- 
try as a whole, in that codperation 
thrives best where action through asso- 
ciation is legally possible and practical- 
ly safe. 

The new Bank Act is essentially in- 
tended—as a commercial banking sys- 
tem—to assist in the financing of our 
domestic and foreign trade and to pro- 
vide a market for commercial accept- 


ances based upon the importation and 
exportation of goods. Such instruments 
are therefore made for specific pur- 
chases of commodities which are to be 
converted into cash during the life of 
the document, tending at the same time 
te create a basic condition for automat- 
ic recording of such operations—an in- 
herent factor for preventing over-ex- 
tension of credit. In the case of time 
bills of exchange drawn on and accept- 
ed by banks or bankers of high stand- 
ing, there is practical uniformity of se- 
curity—not readily claimed when con- 
sidering “commercial paper” with which 
the financial markets here are supplied, 
in that the strength of such obligations 
depends upon the standing of miscella- 
neous commercial interests. 

While we cannot hope to see the New 
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York or San Francisco bill of exchange 
ake the place of the well and favorably 
known bills on London, Paris or Ham- 
burg, recent events and the dislocation 
of the financial structure in Europe 
have at least brought the possibility be- 
fore the commercial world and tended 
to bring within our reach the power of 
competing on terms of equality with our 
foreign contemporaries. 

The power of a bank to accept a draft 
or bill of exchange enables it to make 
use of and to sell its credit, and so lend 
—for legitimate use in trade—vast sums 
without depleting its reserve or impair- 
ing its capability for making additonal 
loans and advances to its clients. 

Whereas the Federal Reserve Act per- 
mits member banks to accept bills of ex- 
change, they are not at present author- 
ized to extend such facilities to clients 
for the acceptance of drafts covering 
domestic transactions—although the 
New York Banking Law gives permis- 
sion to state bank and trust companies 
for extending these facilities to cover 
both foreign and domestic transactions. 
This is likewise the case in Maryland, 
Utah, Vermont and Texas—the latter 
restricted to foreign acceptances only— 
but the laws of other states carry no 
provision for banks extending to their 
customers the use of credit in the de- 
velopment of commercial relations for 
domestic transactions, and it would seem 
apparent that state bank legislation 
throughout the United States be amend- 
ed to harmoniously conform with the 
new and better system, and so complete 
the chain of banking facilities for the 
greater expansion of our commercial ac- 
tivities. 

A merchant, for instance, instead of 
borrowing cash on a note from his bank- 
er, can arrange—for a stipulated com- 
mission charge—-to use the bank’s credit 
for a certain length of time and for a 
given amount. To make use of such fa- 
cilities a time draft may be issued 
against the bank, which in turn affords 
the required acceptance. After this 
requisite has been secured the merchant 
is in position to either use the bill of 
exchange in the settlement of his trade 
cbligations or sell same through a bill 
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broker in the open market and so ob- 
tain available cash. The small mer- 
chant’s paper—endorsed by his bank— 
is as acceptable as that of the lar; 
corporation, backed as it is by the 
curity of the bank, and therefore readily 
discountable by virtue of its high in- 
trinsic value as the most liquid form 
of investment. 

The world’s commerce is almost in its 
entirety financed by bills of exchange, 
which in turn act as an index to the 
value of money. Increased trade, both 
domestic and foreign, very logically 
brings about a corresponding demand 
for credit, and while it may be com- 
paratively easy to create credit, it is 
often a difficult matter to protect it, 
which—economically claimed—can only 
be accomplished by maintaining an ade- 
quate amount of gold. 

The Federal Reserve Bank, with its 
holding of ‘“‘gold and lawful money,” 
can, for this reason, very effectively find 
employment of its resources in fostering 
and rendering assistance in the financ- 
ing of our trade, as also in the creation 
of a broader market in foreign centers 
for the American bank credit, and es- 
pecially in the recognition of the United 
States dollar acceptance. 


& 


RELATION OF THE DISCOUNT 
MARKET TO FOREIGN TRADE 


HE matter of a ready discount 
market—comparing favorably with 
prevailing conditions in principal cen- 
ters abroad—is worthy of very serious 
consideration, and while the feature of 
discount and rediscount provided for in 
the Federal Reserve Act may—in the 
main—be regarded as in the nature of 
a safety measure, it is hoped that as a 
principal aid to a more liberal system of 
financing our domestic and foreign trade 
the American market may effectively ad- 
just its rates to conform with those pre- 
vailing in other financial centers of the 
world. 
Of course, the value of money, apart 
from the question of whether the open 
market rate of discount is slightly under 














or over the Federal Reserve Bank rate, 
will be governed by the strength of that 
institution, and the prospect of a de- 
mand upon its stock of gold reserve as 
is the case with our British friends and 
their relations with the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Single-name paper, as an acceptance 
or an accommodation in the nature of 
a loan, will not create a discount mark- 
ket such as we find in London, Paris 
and Germany, where the fluctuation of 
rates so largely depends on the demand 
for and supply of marketable bills of 
exchange—which owe their origin to 
trade transactions—as balanced against 
the condition of the international money 
markets. Low discount rates are an in- 
centive to the revival of trade, as 
against advancing rates in turn acting 
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as a natural check thereon, and these 
elements therefore become the pivot for 
a gradual increase or decrease in the de- 
mand for money. 

While these conditions are proving 
symptoms in governing the discount 
ates in Europe, they cannot be com- 
pared with the influences brought to 
bear in the rise and fall of our call 
loan rates as quoted in the Eastern mar- 
ket, which only have an indirect rela- 
tion to trade conditions and mainly reg- 
ister the speculative demand for stocks. 

On the efficiency of our new bank 
laws must depend to a large extent the 
possibility of a great and favorable 
change in the international position of 
the United States, which will now enter 
into the competitive field of operation of 
other great financial nations. 


New York is Greatest World Port 


NEW YORK now leads all other 

ports of the world in commerce. 
A table published in the “Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1915,” 
compiled in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Commerce, Department of 
New York with an 
aggregate foreign trade of $2,125,000.- 
000. which exceeds by $200,000,000 the 
of London, 


Domestic 


Commerce, credits 


commerce now second in 
rank. In the matter of exports the 
preéminence of New York over London 
is even greater, export clearances from 
the American metropolis aggregating 
$1,194,000,000 in the fiscal year 1915. 
against $696,000.000 from London, a 
difference of than seventy per 
cent. 

The following table, condensed from 
a more extended one appearing in the 
“Statistical Abstract,’ shows the im- 
ports and exports of the twenty leading 
ports of the world in the latest avail- 
able year: 


more 


Imports. Exports. 

Ports. (Millions of dollars.) 
GE WE nadwaeudee veces nes 931.0 1,193.6 
BE Sipacaienswesween eee 1,232.1 696.0 
DN <cncdsddadbactecah binds 1,084.3 817.3 
CT te eR 623.2 588.2 
DONE: sc ntawendebeceuageinn 810.0 836.0 
MEME. Actasercddbnexsccas 389.6 365.7 
WE ictisetiderdianpeantoan 357.9 258.8 
PON ndaderensbedssianaaves 370.6 211.4 
RAE:  vetedtesskandaatecwes 229.3 317.6 
vin inedaks an awael aaa 202.8 225.4 
ere: FD. 6<62s sscneonnces 200.8 140.4 
I Ava elie eda iniae aaa 176.0 161.4 
ree 186.4 145.4 
DE -stiscrseansdekeedateenaa 199.7 130.5 
n.cenasdscdtaseteriedes 151.9 151.4 
RD. Asceshedecserseokneeans 199.8 103.1 
ee TRONS 46 dd cedescesaascn 79.7 209.4 
WE, bs kb onsesdedicewmicn 141.2 119.3 
DU  ddeedeexsanecceeeeres:s 152.7 107.5 
DOE. h.ncncdbd bs ékcendesrce 159.2 98.6 
RE vonctsiacsavsaieiads 164.2 93.2 
SD dcudeasestbecestnaes 10.1 230.4 
EON dcdccws¥icreanennndes 82.1 155.0 
NE a Adds nied see heekanen das 140.4 83.4 
DOE. snaddiddendinestwtan ms 187.5 36.2 
pr re a ee 89.0 134.2 
Alexandria, Egypt ............ 91.1 116.1 
PEED ctedenssedsanitseusss 118.4 86.4 
POE. ss ccdwbdesasnasea 91.1 94.7 
PONS 6.4.6.0scc8bsradonnivied 110.9 69.1 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—The Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank of New York City has pre- 
pared a digest of the country-wide 
check collection plan, that is to be put 
into effect by the Federal Reserve 
Board on July 15. It is in pamphlet 
form, and shows how the project is ex- 
pected to operate by which the facili- 
ties of the Federal Reserve banks are 
offered for a universal collection of 
bank checks. 

Bankers throughout the United States 
are intensely interested in the proposed 
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Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital . . . $200,000 
Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 
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plan, for the reason that, if made ef- 
fective, it will revolutionize American 
banking practice so far as check col- 
lections are concerned. The custom has 
been followed by banks throughout the 


country of charging “exchange” on 
checks received from distant points. 


The plan of the Federal Reserve Board 
comprises the collection of checks in all 
parts of the United States without any 
deduction whatever for exchange. 
The pamphlet of the Mechanics and 
Metals Bank seeks to analyze the meth- 
od by which this will be brought about, 
and is prepared expressly for those who 
have found difficulty in gaining a full 
knowledge of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s check collection project. 


—The Guaranty Club, composed of 
the officers and clerks of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, has leased the 
property formerly known as the Terra 
Marine Inn, located at Hugenot Park, 
Staten Island, N. Y., and will operate 
it exclusively for members of the club 
as a country house. 

The hotel contains about eighty 
rooms, each room opening on a veranda, 
and many with private sun parlors. 
There is a grill room and a billiard and 
pool room, while the large, semicircular 
dining room overlooking the Atlantic 
Ocean is supplemented by a spacious 
porch pavilion. The attractions of the 
country house will include boating, 
swimming, fishing, driving, tennis, base- 
ball, dancing, billiards, pool, ete., which 
will make it a very attractive place at 
which to spend holidays, week-ends, va- 
cations or the entire summer. It will 
be under the direction of a special com- 
mittee who will have charge of the de- 
tails of operation under the supervision 
of the executive committee of the club. 

Not the least interesting feature of 
the project is that the country house 
will be maintained by the club on the 
basis of cost of operation, which will 
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THE GUARANTY CLUB'S NEW HOME AT HUGUENOT PARK. STATEN ISLAND. N.Y. 


make it possible for practically eve pany for the quarter ending June 30, 
employee of the company to avail him- 1916, payable at the close of business on 
self of its advantages. that date to stockholders of record 


The formal opening of the Guaranty June 22, 1916. 
Club country house was celebrated on 
June 10 in connection with the sixth an- 





nual outing of the Guaranty Club. 





ALEXANDER PHILLIPS 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE GUARANTY TRUST CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


The board of directors of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of four per 
cent. and an extra dividend of one per 
cent. on tlie capital stock of the com- 


—Alexander Phillips, formerly secre- 
tary of the United States Mortgage and 





Wm, C. Brapiey 
ASST. TREASURER GUARANTY TRUST CO. O} 
NEW YORK 


Trust Company of New York, has be- 
come associated with the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, as their speciak 
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Epwarp S. Moore 


ASST. SECRETARY GUARANTY TRUst CO. OF 
NEW YOPK 


foreign representative. Mr. Phillips 
has had previous foreign banking expe- 
rience with the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Paris, and the Credit 
Industriel of Paris. 

Wm. C. Bradley, of the bond depart- 
ment, has been made assistant treasurer. 
and Edward S. Moore, of the loan de- 
partment, and Hugh A. Duncan, of the 
transfer department, assistant secreta- 
ries of the company. 

Sigmund Metz, assistant manager of 
the foreign department, has been ap- 
pointed South American representative, 
and Adam H. Morham and Fred W. 








United States 


Corporation Company 
36 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

ACTS AS 

Transfer Agent and Registrar 

of Corporate Securities 
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Trabold, assistant managers of the for- 
eign department. 





Sicmonpn Merz 


SOUTH AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE GUARANTY 
rRUST CO, OF NEW YORK 


—Zoheth S. Freeman, formerly vice- 
president of the Liberty National Bank, 
is chairman of the board of directors 
of the Bank of Alaska, recently organ- 
ized at Skagway. Alaska, with a capital 





H. A. Duncan 
ASST. SECRETARY GUARANTY TRUST CO. OF 
NEW YORK 


of $50,000, and a surplus of $10,000. 
The correspondents are the Guaranty 
Trust Co. and Liberty National Bank, 
New York; the Wells Fargo Nevada 
National Bank. San Francisco, and the 














Redmond &.Co. 


33 Pine Street 


New York 


High Grade Investment Securities 


Underwrite entire issues of Street Railway, 
Electric Light, Power and other Public Util- 
ity Properties situated in the larger Cities. 
Act as Fiscal Agents for Corporations. 


Correspondence is invited 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


Seattle National Bank, Seattle. The 
officers will be: President, Andrew Ste- 
venson; vice-presidents, Andrew A. 
Benton and J. T. Westermann; cashier, 
W. H. Warren and, assistant cashier, 
George Huth. The bank will have 
branches at Anchorage and Wrangell, 


Alaska. 


—T. D. MacGregor, vice-president of 
the Harvey Blodgett Co., bank adver- 
tising specialists, of St. Paul, Minn., 
has resigned to accept an important po- 
sition in the department of publicity 
and new business of the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York. 

Mr. MacGregor is well known to the 
bankers of the United States as a writer 
and speaker on financial advertising. 
and as the author of “Pushing Your 
Business,” ‘“‘Bank Advertising Plans,” 
and other authoritative books on finan- 
cial advertising. 

He wrote the first three annual series 
of “Talks on Thrift” for the savings 
bank section of the American Bankers 








T.§D. MacGrecor 


AUTHOR OF “PUSHING YOUR BUSINESS,” AND 
OTHER AUTHORITATIVE BOOKS ON FINANCIAI 
ADVERTISING, WHO HAS RECENTLY ACCEPTED 
AN IMPORTANT POSITION IN THE DEPARTMEN1 
OF PUBLICITY AND NEW BUSINESS OF TH 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Association, and for the past eight and 
a half years has been editor of the bank- 
ing publicity department of THe Banx- 
ERS MAGAZINE. 


‘There was a dinner given last 
month at the Longe Vue to Frederic G. 
Lee, president of the Broadway Trust 
Co., on account of the Broadway Trust 
Co. having passed the $25,000,000 de- 
posit mark. The original Broadway 
Trust Co. was organized fourteen 
years ago at Eighth street and Broad- 
way. The board was all present, also 
the executive committee. 

Colonel Guinzburg, on behalf of the 
directors, presented to Mr. Lee an elab- 
orate solid silver traveling set. Colo- 
nel Guinzburg was toastmaster, and all 
the board members responded to toasts, 
eulogizing Mr. Lee. 


It is probable that the July divi- 
and interest fund this year will 
$225,000,000, says the June 
market letter of Knauth, Nachod & 
Kuhne. Owing to the resale of foreign- 
owned American securities to this mar- 
ket, the amount required for paying 
interest and dividends to foreign in- 
vestors will be much below the sum 
usually remitted at this season in any 
of the last twenty years. In spite of 
the European selling that has taken 
place, there exists still a good demand 
for high grade bonds and seasoned divi- 
dend stocks. This inquiry will probabl~ 
increase as the dividend fund is dis- 
bursed, since good securities are still 
available at prices showing a more lib- 
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eral income than that represented by the 
quotations of the money market. 


& 
Philadelphia 


—Norman T. Hayes, of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank, was elected presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, at its 
annual meeting last month. In addition 
to the following officers were chosen: 
Vice-president, Anthony G. Felix, Peo- 
ple’s Bank; secretary, William A. Mc- 


Camy, Fourth Street National Bank; 
treasurer, Howard E. Deily, Trades- 


men’s National Bank; assistant secre- 
tary, Paul D. Cressman, Franklin ‘Na- 
tional Bank. 

The following were elected to the 
board of governors to serve for three 
years: Paul D. Cressman, Franklin Na- 
tional Bank; Anthony G. Felix, People’s 
Bank; Norman T. Hayes, Philadelphia 
National Bank; William A. Nickert, 
Fighth National Bank; Thomas W. 
Smith, First National Bank. 


—At a cost of $75,000 the Moshan- 
non National Bank will erect a three- 
story reinforced concrete fireproof 
building, in which will be housed a mod- 
ern banking house, five stories and base- 
ment, fifty-two offices, single and en 
suite, and an assembly room measuring 
2,400 square feet. The building will 
be of cage-type construction, gypsum 
blocks being used in each unit, which 
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will permit rearrangement of offices to 
suit tenants. 

The building will measure 120 feet on 
Front street by 90 feet on Pine street. 
The banking rooms will occupy the 
Front and Pine street corner, and will 
be equipped with every modern conven- 
ience and facilities of an up-to-date 
banking institution. 

Officers of the Moshannon National 


are: J. N. Schoonover, president; D. 
Ross Wynn, vice-president; C. G. 
Avery, cashier. In addition to the offi- 


cers the following compose the direc- 
torate: W. C. Andrews, J. E. Horn, E. 
E. Jimeson, Dr. W. W. Andrews, C. H. 
Rowland and J. W. Stein. 


& 


—Work has been begun on the con- 
struction of the new home for the Bank 
of Buffalo. 


—At a recent meeting of the Alban~ 
Chapter of the A. I. B., the following 
officers were elected: President, Mills 
Ten Eyck, Albany County Savings 
Bank; first vice-president, Alfred L. 
Taylor, National Savings Bank; second 
vice-president, Arthur Koch, Manufac- 
turers National Bank of Troy; treas- 
urer, J. Raymond Roos, National Com- 
mercial Bank, and secretary, Edmund 
W. Corrie, New York State National 
Bank. Board of governors for one year, 
Edmund W. Corrie and John C. 
O’Byrne; for two years, Mr. Polk and 
Mr. Smith; for three years, Mr. Sheary 
and Mr. Williams. Delegates elected: 
Messrs. Trowbridge, O’Byrne, Williams, 
Ten Eyck, Hotaling and Krause. 


—Arthur A. White of the City Bank 
of Syracuse was elected president of 
Syracuse Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking, at its annual meeting last 
month. The other new officers are: First 
vice-president, A. B. Merrill, Trust and 
Deposit Co. of Onondaga; second vice- 
president, H. L. Holzer, Salt Springs 
National Bank; secretary, R. B. Porter, 
Trust and Deposit Co. of Onondaga; 
treasurer, H. W. Parrett, First National 
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The Merchants & Pilanters Gank, 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
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April 18th, 1916. 


Collins Publicity Service, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen:-— 


We have this day renewed 
your service, and express the utmost 
satisfaction from the results ob- 
tained from its use during the past 
two years, having more than doubled 
our deposits in that period. 


At the time of beginning 
your original service, we opened our 
Savings Department, and at this writ-— 
ing we have in our Savings Depart-— 
ment 1295 accounts. with total de- 
posits of $293,602.66, and double the 
amount of Semnsredal business, 

Your Auxiliary Service is 
of the eo nae to us, and we 
use it freely, and have always found 
it most beneficial, and results 
effective. 

Your project certainly 
means INCREASED BUSINESS and PROFITS, 
and we depend upon it almost entirely 
in all our publicity. 


Very truly yours, 
THE MERCHANTS AND PLANTERS BANK, 


_ BDC Quypande 


4 ff 
President. 


(Reproduced by Permission) 





Bank; librarian, George L. Coling, Mer- 
chants’ National Bank. 

No delegates to the national conven- 
tion at Cincinati were elected. Neither 
was it finally decided as to whether the 
chapter would be represented by two 
delegates, as in the past, or by one dele- 
gate from each bank. The entire mat- 
ter was referred to the board of con- 
suls, which will meet in the near future 
and report its findings to the advisory 
board. 





Elizabeth, N. J., bank deposits are 
nearly $15,000,000 and local bankers 
are all reporting favorable business con- 
ditions. The deposits in the local banks 
are reported as follows: Union County 
Trust Co., $5,900,000; National State 
Bank, $4,286,000; Elizabethport Bank- 
ing Co., $2,100,000; Union County Sav- 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $635,000 
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ings Bank, $1,000,000, and Elizabeth 
Trust Co., $700,000. 


—Work is progressing rapidly on the 
new building of the Keystone Bank of 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


—The Homestead Savings Bank and 
Trust Co. of Homestead, Pa., has com- 
pleted the new quarters for its foreign 
department. Bertalan Ranky is in 
charge of this department, which not 
only takes care of the financial inter- 
ests of immigrants, but gives counsel 
and advice in regard to social and edu- 
cational matters. 


co 


NEW ENGLAND 


Boston 


—The Trust Department of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank has issued a 
pamphlet containing the text of the new 
Massachusetts Income Tax Law and ex- 
plaining in brief its principal provi- 
sions. 


When the State Militia was called 
out last month on account of Mexican 
developments, President Bancroft of the 
International Trust Co.. who has shown 
great interest in the cause of military 
preparedness, immediately posted this 
notice: ‘Until further notice all men in 
the employ of the International Trust 
Co. who have been called to military 
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service will continue to receive their 


salaries in full.” 


—The Dorchester Trust Co., Boston, 
which was established December 2, 
1907, by Herbert A. Rhodes, president 
of the company, has recently passed the 
$4,000,000 mark in its deposits. The 
deposits in the savings department at 
the same time were $2,091,000, the high- 
est point they have reached. This is an 
increase in a year of nearly $900,000 in 
total deposits and of over $400,000 in 
savings deposits, and an increase in the 
latter since last January of over $200,- 
000. The dividend rate has recently 
been increased from six to eight per 
cent. The Dorchester Trust Co. makes 
a specialty of collecting checks, notes 
and drafts anywhere in the United 
States free of charge to its customers. 


—The Old Colony Trust Co. has is- 
sued a pamphlet containing the text of 
the new Massachusetts Income Tax Law 
with an explanatory article by Profes- 
sor Charles J. Bullock, Chairman of the 
Department of Economics of Harvard 
University. 


—Eugene V. R. Thayer, president of 
the Merchants National Bank of Bos- 
ton, and of the newly organized Boston 
Morris Plan Co., is the latest addition 
to the board of directors of the Indus- 
trial Finance Corporation. 


—According to Frederic H. Curtiss, 
chairman of the board of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, the country- 
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wide check clearing plan ordered by the 
Federal Reserve Board to be put into 
use on July 15 is “simply extending 
throughout the entire country the so- 
called Boston clearing system.” 

“The proposed plan is doubly inter- 
esting to the New Englander.” says Mr 
Curtiss, “for it is simply extending 
throughout the entire country the co- 
called Boston clearing svstem, inaugur- 
ated as far back as 1900 (which fol- 
lowed quite closely the London plan of 
1858, still in operation), through which, 
each day, checks on all but a very small 
percentage of banks and trust compa- 
nies in New England are collected at a 
nominal overhead cost and free of ex- 
change charges.” 


—At the annual meeting of the Mas- 


sachusetts Bankers Association held 
June 17, the following officers were 


elected for the coming vear: 

President, Charles B. Cook. cashier 
Metacomet Nationa! Bank, Fall River: 
vice-president, George E. Brock, presi- 
dent Home Savings Bank, Boston; sec- 
retary, George W. Hyde, assistant cas- 
ier First National Bank, Boston; treas- 
urer, J. H. Gifford. cashier Merchants 
National Bank, Salem. 

Executive council, Ashton L. Carr, 
vice-president State Street Trust, Bos- 
ton; B. F. Smith, treasurer Cambridge 
Trust Co.; F. S. Whittemore, treasurer 
Gardner Savings Bank; E. D. Whitta- 
ker, treasurer North Adams Savings 
Bank; H. C. Robinson, cashier Mechan- 
ics National, New Bedford; J. C. Heyer, 
vice-president Federal Trust Co., Bos- 
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ton; John E. White, president Worces- 
ter National Bank; James O. Otis, 
president Warren Institution for Sav- 
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ings, Boston: Charles G. Bancroft, 
president International Trust Co., Bos- 
ton. 


co 


—Next autumn the Charles River 
Trust Co. of Cambridge, Mass., will oc- 
cupy a new building to be erected this 
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summer upon the site of its present 
banking rooms, where it will offer to 
the public the advantages of first-rate 
banking facilities, including a savings 
department, safety deposit boxes, stor- 
age room, coupon rooms, and a special 
room for ladies. 

Until the completion of the new 
building, the company will occupy tem- 
porary quarters in Dane Hall, on the 
Harverd Yard, just across the square. 


—The Third National ~ Bank of 
Springfield, Mass., has moved into its 
tine new home in the first and second 
floors of the handsome skyscraper 
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NEW_HOME OF THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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erected for it under the Hoggson build- 
ing method by Hoggson Brothers, con- 
tracting designers of New York and 
Chicago. The bank opened for busi- 
ness in its new quarters on June 5, and 
a reception was held in the new build- 
ing on June 3, when al the friends and 
customers of the bank were given an 
opportunity to inspect its new home. 

The new building is designed with 
low polished granite base, Indiana lime- 
stone walls for the first three stories, 
and brick above, with terra cotta trim- 
mings and cornice. The first two sto- 
ries have been treated as a unit to form 
a base for the whole building. 

The banking room presents an ap- 
pearance of great beauty and dignity 
which is equalled by few banking quar- 
ters in the country. The eight floors 
above the banking rooms are entirely 
given over to office space, twenty-five to 
each floor. The ninth floor has been 
set aside and is especially equipped for 
the exclusive use of physicians, sur- 
geons and dentists. More than seventy- 
five per cent. of the entire office space 
has been rented. 

Hoggson Brothers retained the serv- 
ices of Starrett & Van Vleck, of New 
York, as architects, and B. Hammet 
Seabury, of Springfield, as associate 
architect. The entire scheme of the 
Third National Bank building, both in- 
side and out, is simple and dignified, 
showing an intelligent use of materials 
in artistic combination and achieving a 
result that is expressive of the purpose 
for which the building is used. An 
interesting feature of the erection, even 
in these days of rapid construction, is 
worthy of more than passing comment. 
It was the twenty-ninth day of April, 
1915, that the contract was entered into 
between the bank and Hoggson Broth- 
ers for the planning and erection of the 
building. Just one year later, April 
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29, 1916, the day on which the build- 
ing had been promised to the owners, 
the formal acceptance of the office por- 
lion was signed. During the construc- 
tion all manner of unpreventable de- 
lays were met with, any one of which 
were serious enough to cause a falling 
behind in the schedule. 

The Third National Bank was in- 
corporated in 1864. The present offi- 
cers of the bank are: President, Fred- 
eric Harris; vice-president. O. E. Doty; 
vice-president, Frederic M. Jones; 
cashier, G. C. Stebbins, and assistant 
cashier, H. S. Kaplinger. 


—The Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Co. of Providence, in its semi-annual 
statement of April 29, 1916, shows to- 
tal deposits of $47,547,055.25, this be- 
ing the highest point of deposits that 
this company has ever reached. The 
surplus and profits at that date stood 
at $3,400,000. 


—The Industrial Trust Co. of provi- 
dence in its statement of April 17, 
1916, shows total deposits of $57,250,- 
000. A recent tabulation of the de- 
posits of this institution shows a growth 
since its organization in 1887 remark- 
able for a bank in a city the size of 
Providence. The figures are as fol- 


lows: 

i I i coc esaiwcekans $ 188,731.11 
ite MN is os cs bin ueodeaeews 2,036,599.20 
SS a Ee res 4,658,022.16 
ER” “ER erie 11,395,529.67 
I ee 40,238,615.66 
WR os ces, 41,554,402.87 
ies A A oe ss cocks cuuoes 46,826,732.62 
i NE ices sacasceanse 53,863,650.43 
i a See eas 57,250,025.99 


—The opening of the new First Na- 
tional Bank, Bangor, Maine, resulting 
from the consolidation of the old First 
National Bank and the Kenduskeag 
Trust Co., took place recently. The 
banking rooms were thronged by cus- 
tomers and callers, all of whom ad- 
mired the splendid quarters and equip- 
ment. All were shown every attention 
by the officials of the bank. The differ- 
ent rooms and the great vaults were 
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shown visitors, who much im- 


pressed with the modern equipment. 


were 


The third annual joint convention 
of the Bankers Associations of the New 
England States was held in Swamp- 
scott, Mass., June 16 and 17, the New 
Ocean House being headquarters. Many 
members were present from the various 
associations and the Tedesco Country 
Club nearby was thrown open to the 


visitors. Friday evening was given 
over to a banquet and entertainment 


and Saturday meetings of the various 
associations were held, followed by a 
general meeting at which addresses 
were made by the Hon. F. A. Pezet, 
former Peruvian ambassador to the 
United States, on “Trade Relations 
With South America”; Mr. Andrew J. 
I'rame, on ‘Are Governmental <Activi- 
ties Hampering American Progress?’’ 
and Mr. Edward F. Prefz, field secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, on “The American 
Bankers’ Responsibility Toward Na- 
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tional Content.” The session closed 


with a ball on Saturday evening. 


& 
Hartford, Conn. 


At the annual meeting of the United 
States Bank, held June 6, the directors 
were all re-elected and they in turn re- 
elected the following officers: 

President, Henry L. Bunce; vice- 
president, John O. Enders; cashier, 
William B. Davidson; assistant cash- 
ier, William H. Rowley. 

The directors re-elected were: Mor- 
gan G. Bulkeley, president of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Co.; Samuel G. Dun- 
ham, president of the Hartford Elec- 
trie Light Co.; Atwood Collins, presi- 
dent of the Security Trust Co.; John O. 
Enders, William E. A. Bulkeley, audi- 
tor of the Aetna Life Insurance Co.; 
Morgan B. Brainard, vice-president and 
treesurer of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co.; D. Newton Barney, treasurer of 
the Hartford Electric Light Co.. and 
Henry L. Bunce. 








From @ photograph by Pach Bros. 




















Will This 
Presidential Year 


Be Critical? 
ALL STREET usually 


thinks a national elec- 

tion means “bad busi- 
ness.” And this country’s finan- 
cial history lends weight to that 
belief. But with all the signs 
pointing to prosperity and with 
unprecedented events occurring 
abroad it may be that the pres- 
ent campaign will be crowded 
from the centre of the stage. In 
any case, it is well to get all the 
elements of the situation clearly 
before you as they are presented 
by Alexander Dana Noyes in 
this month’s Financial World 
department of Seribner’s. “In 
a Presidential Year” is his arti- 
cle, an excellent instance of the 
way timely financial subjects are 
treated with authority and apt- 
ness in each issue of Scribner’s. 


July SCRIBNER’S 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 599 Fifth Avenue, New York 


To men of broad busi- 
ness interests Scribner’s 
offers the most satisfy- 
ing of excellent fiction 
and interesting articles. 
See it regularly, begin- 


ning this month. 
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599 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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a statement on the first of the month for $3.00 for the 
twelve numbers 
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Address 
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SOUTHERN STATES 
Richmond 


[Special Correspondence} 


—The remarkable growth in the 
clearings of Richmond banks continues 
without abatement and justifies the 
claim made by financiers here that this 
city is justly entitled to a high posi- 
tion among the leading financial centers 
of the country. For more than a year 
the clearings have steadily increased 
until now they show more than $2,000,- 
000 a day. This is more than double 
what they were a year and a half ago. 

The Richmond Clearing House As- 
sociation reported for the first twenty- 
four days in May a total of $59,055,- 
346 for the corresponding period last 
year the amount was $32,658,591, show- 
ing an increase for this year of $26 


396.755. 


—The syndicate organized by the 
American National Bank and F. E. 
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Nolting & Co., of this city, who recent- 
ly purchased the $2,000,000 of Rich- 
mond city four per cent. bonds have re- 
sold the entire amount to investors. The 
syndicate that made the original pur- 
chase included several New York con- 
cerns, 

The readiness with which the bonds 
were resold is indicative of the high 
financial standing of Richmond. 


—More than $1,000,000 was distr’ v- 
uted by the banks, trust companies, in- 
surance and industrial and railway com- 
panies in this city, as a semi-annual 
dividend on July 1. Of this amount the 
banks paid out $333,527. The Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co. paid out about 
$400,000, and the Virginia Railway & 
Power Co. $236,400. 

The First National Bank with a capi- 
tal stock of $2,000,000 paid out $100,- 
000, based on a five per cent. semi-an- 
nual dividend. 


The remarkable increase of the 
clearings of the Richmond banks keeps 
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RESOURCES, FIFTY-SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 
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up and is a source of great gratification 
to the bankers and bus:ness men of the 
city. There has been a steady growth 
of the clearing for the past year and a 
half, the increase being particularly no- 
ticeable in a comparative statement of 
the periods of this year with similar 
dates a year ago. 

During the first twenty-one days of 
June, 1916, the clearings of the Rich- 
mond Clearing House Association 
amounted to $50,095,097. For the cor- 
responding period last year, $28,164,- 
665, showing an increase over last year 
of $21,930,432, or more than a million 
a day for the two-thirds of the month. 

The above figures do not include the 
clearings of the Richmond Country 
Clearing Association. 


—Colonel Thomas B. McAdams, vice- 
president of the Merchants National 
Bank, has received a letter from a firm 
in Atlanta asking the cause of the great 
increase in the bank clearings of Rich- 


mond and wants to know if the increase 
is due to the presence of the Federal 
Reserve Bank and the recent establish- 
ment of the Richmond Country Clear- 
ing Association. 

In reply to the communication it was 
stated that the country clearing associa- 
tion was not figured in the amounts 
given out by the Richmond Clearing 
House, which included only the checks 
passing through this institution. 

It was also pointed out that Rich- 
mond was enjoying a part of the gen- 
eral prosperity that obtained all over 
the country and which was felt partic- 
ularly in the South. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond has been a money maker since it 
was established in November, 1914, and 
has been the largest money maker of 
any of the twelve banks. The redis- 
counts of the bank have been heavy, 
which was indicative of the large de- 
mand on the member banks of the 
district for money for the business en- 
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terprises of the territory tributary to 
this bank. 


co 


The Washington Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking has 
elected the following officers and gov- 
ernors for the coming administration: 

President, R. L. Neuhauser, Munsey 
Trust Co.; vice-president, P. A. Brun- 
ger, MeLachlen Banking Corporation; 
treasurer, F. Petit, Merchants Bank; 
secretary, C. Ehninger, National Capi- 
tal Bank; assistant secretary, William 
H. Pardoe, National Savings and Trust 
chief consul, C. T. Beaumet, 
Riggs National Bank; board of gov- 
ernors, Charles D. Boyer, Riggs Na- 
tional Bank; John A. Fugett, American 
Security and Trust Co.; Burdett Kelly, 
Comptroller of the Currency’s office; 


a3 


H. V. Haynes, Riggs National Bank, 
and R. E. Pollock, Home Savings 
Bank. 


At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of Pascagoula National Bank, 
of Moss Point, Miss., W. B. Herring 
was elected to the position of cashier, 
. W. Barrett, resigned 

Colle was elected to 


as suceessor to J 
March 1; E. A. 
the position of assistant cashier, as suc- 
cessor to W. B. Herring, promoted as 


above. 


On the first day of the administra- 
tion of Judge Edward Gray, who has 
actively assumed office as president of 
the Dallas Trust and Savings Bank, 
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came the announcement, from other 
members of the bank’s staff, that plans 
will soon be under way for a new bank 
building for that institution. 

A committee was appointed some time 
ago to consider plans for building a 
new home for the bank. With the death 
of S. J. Hay, however, a vacancy was 
created in the committee, and further 
action was suspended until the election 
of a new president. 

With the assuming of office by Judge 
Gray, the vacancy in the building com- 
mittee was automatically supplied, and 
it is understood that steps will be taken 
in the very near future to complete 
plans for the new building. 


—The Fort Worth State Bank of 
Fort Worth, Tex., is now located in 
its new permanent home at Main and 
Thirteenth streets. The _ building. 
which the bank will occupy has been 
leased to the institution by Mrs. Win- 
field Scott, a director, who desired to 
have the bank located in a_ building 
with plenty of space. 


At a meeting of the Atlanta Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing held last month the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year were elected: 

J. W. Speas, Trust Company of 
Georgia, president; A. G. Matthews, 
Fourth National Bank, vice-president : 
J. A. Bankston, Atlanta National Bank, 
secretary, and J. P. Crenshaw, Central 
Bank and Trust Corporation, treasurer 

These were elected delegates to the 
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national institute convention, to be held 
in Cincinnati next September: 

W. V. Crowley, of the American Na- 
tional Bank; T. W. Townsend, of the 
Fourth National Bank; J. W. Speas. 
the new president; T. I. Miller, of the 
Central Bank and Trust Corporation, 
and J. C. Latimer, of the “Southern 


Banker.” 
& 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


—The Chicago Chapter. American 
Institute of Banking, has elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, A. Floreen, Central Trust 
Co.; vice-president, James J. O’Connor, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank; finan- 
cial secretary, C. B. Peterson, Union 
Trust Co.; corresponding secretary, W. 
F. Murphy, First National; treasurer, 
F. H. Raddatz, Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank. Norman Col- 
lins of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank, and Schuyler P. Johnson were 
elected to serve three vears on the board 
of directors, and Guy W. Cooke of the 
First National Bank and O. F. Mere- 
dith of the Continental and Commer- 
cial National for one year. 


—James I. Bush of the Second Ward 
Savings Bank of Milwaukee has been 
appointed Chicago representative of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. Mr. 
Buch will assume his new duties on 
July 1. 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 
Capital, $200,000.00 


Sells over its endorsement loans made by responsible 
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St. Paul 


—The American National Bank of 
St. Paul is erecting a new building at 
the corner of Seventh and Robert 
streets, the heart of the retail district. 
It will be six stories high and the bank 
will occupy the entire second floor, a 
space of about 140 by 60 feet. The 
building is to be completed by Septem- 
ber 1. 

On May 1 this bank had total re- 
sources of $4,591,465.36 and deposits 
of $3,953,399.45. The Northern Sav- 
ings Bank, which is under the same 
management, had deposits of $1.749,- 
226.89. 


—A comparison of the May 1, 1915, 
and the May 1, 1916, statements of the 
First National Bank of St. Paul re- 
veals a remarkable growth during the 
past vear both in deposits and in total 
resources. Deposits which on May 1, 
1915, were $35,265,981.85 had in- 
creased on May 1 of this year to $51,- 
433,946.12, while total resources had 
increased from $41,005,412.44 to $57,- 
243,416.13. The First National has a 
capital stock of $3,000,000 and a sur- 
plus of $2,000,000. On May 1 last it 
showed a profit of $532,702.28. The 
present roster of officers includes the 
following: Louis W. Hill, chairman 
board of directors; Everett H. Bailey, 
president; Cyrus P. Brown and Otto 
M. Nelson, vice-presidents; Charles H. 
Buckley. cashier; Edwin Mott, Henry 
B. House, Charles E. Gall and George 
H. Wichman, assistant cashiers. 
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summer upon the site of its pre sent 
banking rooms, where it will offer to 
the pruabolic the advantages of first-rate 
banking facilities, including a savings 
department, safety de posit boxes, stor 
we room, coupon rooms, and a special 
room for ladies 

Until the completion of the new 
building. the company will occupy tem 
porary quarters in Dane Hall, on the 
Harverd Yard, just across the square 


The Third National Bank of 
Springfield, Mass., has moved into its 
fine new home in the first and second 
floors of the handsome skyscraper 





NEW_HOME OF THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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erected for it under the Hoggson build 


ing method by Hoggson Brothers, con 
tracting designers of New York and 
Chicago The bank ope ned for busi 
ness in its new quarters on June 5, and 
a reception was held in the new build 
ing on June 3, when al the friends and 
customers of the bank were given an 
opportunity to inspect its new home 

The new building is designed with 
low polished granite base, Indiana lim« 
stone walls for the first three stories, 
and brick above, with terra cotta trim- 
mings and cornice. The first two sto- 
ries have been treated as a unit to form 
a base for the whole building. 

The banking room presents an ap- 
pearance of great beauty and dignity 
which is equalled by few banking quar- 
ters in the country. The eight floors 
above the banking rooms are entirely 
given over to office space, twenty-five to 
each floor. The ninth floor has been 
set aside and is especially equipped for 
the exclusive use of physicians, sur- 
geons and dentists. More than seventy- 
five per cent. of the entire office space 
has been rented. 

Hoggson Brothers retained the serv- 
ices of Starrett & Van Vleck, of New 
York, as architects, and B. Hammet 
Seabury, of Springfield, as associate 
architect. The entire scheme of the 
Third National Bank building, both in- 
side and out, is simple and dignified, 
showing an intelligent use of materials 
in artistic combination and achieving a 
result that is expressive of the purpose 
for which the building is used. An 
interesting feature of the erection, even 
in these days of rapid construction, is 
worthy of more than passing comment. 
It was the twenty-ninth day of April, 
1915, that the contract was entered into 
between the bank and Hoggson Broth- 
ers for the planning and erection of the 
building. Just one year later, April 


Reeve oe 


etd 
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29, 1916, the day on which the build- 
ing had heen promised in the ownere 
the formal acceptance of the office por 
tion was signed. During the construc 
tion all manner of unpreventable de 
lavs were met with, any one of which 
were serious enough to cause a falling 
behind in the schedule 

The Third National Bank was in 
corporated in 1864. The present offi 
cers of the bank are: President, Fred 
erie Harris; vice-president. O, E.. Doty; 
vice-president, Frederic M Jones; 
cashier, G. C. Stebbins, and assistant 
cashier, H. S. Kaplinger. 


The Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Co. of Providence, in its semi-annual 
statement of April 29, 1916, shows to- 
tal deposits of $47.547.055.25, this be- 
ing the highest point of deposits that 
this company has ever reached. The 
surplus and profits at that date stood 
at $3,400,000. 


—The Industrial Trust Co. of provi- 
dence in its statement of April 17, 
1916, shows total deposits of $57,250.- 
000. A recent tabulation of the de- 
posits of this institution shows a growth 
since its organization in 1887 remark- 
able for a bank in a city the size of 
Providence. The figures are as fol- 
lows: 
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—The opening of the new First Na- 
tional Bank, Bangor, Maine, resulting 
from the consolidation of the old First 
National Bank and the Kenduskeag 
Trust Co., took place recently. The 
banking rooms were thronged by cus- 
tomers and callers, all of whom ad- 
mired the splendid quarters and equip- 
ment. All were shown every attention 
by the officials of the bank. The differ- 
ent rooms and the great vaults were 
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shown visitors, who were much im- 
pressed with the modern equipment. 


The third annual joint convention 
of the Bankers Associations of the New 
England States was held in Swamp- 
scott, Mass., June 16 and 17, the New 
Ocean House being headquarters. Many 
members were present from the various 
associations and the Tedesco Country 
Club nearby was thrown open to the 
visitors. Friday evening was given 
over to a banquet and entertainment 
and Saturday meetings of the various 
associations were held, followed by a 
general meeting at which addresses 
were made by the Hon. F. A. Pezet, 
fermer Peruvian ambassador to the 
United States, on “Trade Relations 
With South America”; Mr. Andrew J. 
Frame, on “Are Governmental Activi- 
ties Hampering American Progress?” 
and Mr. Edward F. Prefz, field secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, on “The American 
Bankers’ Responsibility Toward Na- 
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tional Content.” The session closed 
with a ball on Saturday evening. 


& 
Hartford, Conn. 


At the annual meeting of the United 
States Bank, held June 6, the directors 
were all re-elected and they in turn re- 
elected the following officers: 

President, Henry L. Bunce; vice- 
president, John O. Enders; cashier, 
William B. Davidson; assistant cash- 
ier, William H. Rowley. 

The directors re-elected were: Mor- 
gan G. Bulkeley, president of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Co.; Samuel G. Dun- 
ham, president of the Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Co.; Atwood Collins, presi- 
dent of the Security Trust Co.; John O. 
Enders, William E. A. Bulkeley, audi- 
tor of the Aetna Life Insurance Co.; 
Morgan B. Brainard, vice-president and 
treesurer of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co.; D. Newton Barney, treasurer of 
the Hartford Electric Light Co.. and 
Henry L. Bunce. 





























Will This 
Presidential Year 


Be Critical? 
ALL STREET usually 


thinks a national elec- 

tion means “ bad busi- 
ness.” And this country’s finan- 
cial history lends weight to that 
belief. But with all the signs 
pointing to prosperity and with 
unprecedented events occurring 
abroad it may be that the pres- 
ent campaign will be crowded 
from the centre of the stage. In 
any case, it is well to get all the 
elements of the situation clearly 
before you as they are presented 
by Alexander Dana Noyes in 
this month’s Financial World 
department of Scribner's. ** In 
a Presidential Year” is his arti- 
cle, an excellent instance of the 
way timely financial subjects are 
treated with authority and apt- 
ness in each issue of Seribner’s. 


uly SCRIBNER’S 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 599 Fifth Avenue, New York 


To men of broad busi- 
ness interests Scribner’s 
offers the most satisfy- 
ing of excellent fiction 
and interesting articles. 
See it regularly, begin- 


ning this month. 











Date 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
599 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me Scribner's for one year, 
starting with the current number. You may send me 
a statement on the first of the month for $3.00 for the 
twelve numbers 


Name 


Address 























the document contains. 


in everything a Bank does. 


balances, etc., ete. 


sent free upon request to 


RoNEo COMPAN 


A Roneo Copy 


of any document is a fac-simile, reproducing everything copyable 


Signature, corrections, additions—whether 
typed or handwritten, in pen or pencil—are all faithfully reproduced 
without any chance of the original being blurred or disfigured. 
Because of its necessary accuracy, a Roneo Copy 


is the best record 


a Bank can have, for thoroughness and accuracy are of vital moment 


Many of the largest Banks are using the Roneo for taking copies of 
daily correspondence, monthly statements, schedules of bills, ledger 


A booklet entitled ‘“ Modern Methods of Letter Copying ** will be 


RoNEo BUILDING NEW YORK 
117-119 Leonard Street 








FXONES “NO WATER” ('()PTER 














SOUTHERN STATES 
Richmond 


[Special Correspondence} 


—The remarkable growth in the 
clearings of Richmond banks continues 
without abatement and justifies the 
claim made by financiers here that this 
city is justly entitled to a high posi- 
tion among the leading financial centers 
of the country. For more than a year 
the clearings have steadily increased 
until now they show more than $2,000,- 
000 a day. This is more than double 
what they were a year and a half ago. 

The Richmond Clearing House As- 
sociation reported for the first twenty- 
four days in May a total of $59,055,- 
346 for the corresponding period last 
year the amount was $32,658,591, show- 
ing an increase for this vear of $26 
396,755. 


—The syndicate organized by the 
American National Bank and F. E. 


11s 


Nolting & Co., of this city, who recent- 
ly purchased the $2,000,000 of Rich- 
mond city four per cent. bonds have re- 
sold the entire amount to investors. The 
syndicate that made the original pur- 
chase included several New York con- 
cerns. 

The readiness with which the bonds 
were resold is indicative of the high 
financial standing of Richmond. 


—More than $1,000,000 was distr’ v- 
uted by the banks, trust companies, in- 
surance and industrial and railway com- 
panies in this city, as a semi-annual 
dividend on July 1. Of this amount the 
banks paid out $333,527. The Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co. paid out about 
$400,000, and the Virginia Railway & 
Power Co. $236,400. 

The First National Bank with a capi- 
tal stock of $2,000,000 paid out $100,- 
000, based on a five per cent. semi-an- 
nual dividend. 


—The remarkable increase of the 
clearings of the Richmond banks keeps 
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YOUR NORTHWESTERN ITEMS 


Will Be Handled 


PROMPTLY, 


CAREFULLY and 


REASONABLY 


If Sent Direct To 


The First National Bank of Saint Paul 


RESOURCES, FIFTY-SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


WRITE US FOR TERMS 


up and is a source of great gratification 
to the bankers and bus:ness men of the 
city. There has been a steady growth 
of the clearing for the past year and a 
half, the increase being particularly no- 
ticeable in a comparative statement of 
the periods of this year with similar 
dates a year ago. 

During the first twenty-one days of 
June, 1916, the clearings of the Rich- 
mond Clearing House Association 
amounted to $50,095,097. For the cor- 
responding period last year, $28,164,- 
665, showing an increase over last year 
of $21,930,432, or more than a million 
a day for the two-thirds of the month. 

The above figures do not include the 
clearings of the Richmond Country 
Clearing Association. 


—Colonel Thomas B. McAdams, vice- 
president of the Merchants National 
Bank, has received a letter from a firm 
in Atlanta asking the cause of the great 
increase in the bank clearings of Rich- 





mond and wants to know if the increase 
is due to the presence of the Federal 
Reserve Bank and the recent establish- 
ment of the Richmond Country Clear- 
ing Association. 

In reply to the communication it was 
stated that the country clearing associa- 
tion was not figured in the amounts 
given out by the Richmond Clearing 
House, which included only the checks 
passing through this institution. 

It was also pointed out that Rich- 
mond was enjoying a part of the gen- 
eral prosperity that obtained all over 
the country and which was felt partic- 
ularly in the South. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond has been a money maker since it 
was established in November, 1914, and 
has been the largest money maker of 
any of the twelve banks. The redis- 
counts of the bank have been heavy, 
which was indicative of the large de- 
mand on the member banks of the 
district for money for the business en- 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 











terprises of the territory tributary to 
this bank. 


& 


The Washington Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking has 
elected the following officers and gov- 
ernors for the coming administration: 

President, R. L. Neuhauser, Munsey 
Trust Co.; vice-president, P. A. Brun- 
ger, MeLachlen Banking Corporation; 
treasurer, F. Petit, Merchants Bank; 
secretary, C. Ehninger, National Capi- 
tal Bank; assistant secretary, William 
H. Pardoe, National Savings and Trust 
Co.; chief consul, C. T. Beaumet, 
Riggs National Bank; board of gov- 
ernors, Charles D. Boyer, Riggs Na- 
tional Bank; John A. Fugett, American 
Security and Trust Co.; Burdett Kelly, 
Comptroller of the Currency’s office; 


H. V. Haynes, Riggs National Bank, 
and R. E. Pollock, Home Savings 
Bank. 


At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of Pascagoula National Bank, 
of Moss Point, Miss., W. B. Herring 
was elected to the position of cashier, 
as successor to J. W. Barrett, resigned 
March 1; E. A. Colle was elected to 
the position of assistant cashier, as suc- 
cessor to W. B. Herring, promoted as 
above. 


—On the first day of the administra- 
tion of Judge Edward Gray, who has 
actively assumed office as president of 
the Dallas Trust and Savings Bank, 
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came the announcement, from other 
members of the bank’s staff, that plans 
will soon be under way for a new bank 
building for that institution. 

A committee was appointed some time 
ago to consider plans for building a 
new home for the bank. With the death 
of S. J. Hay, however, a vacancy was 
created in the committee, and further 
action was suspended until the election 
of a new president. 

With the assuming of office by Judge 
Gray, the vacancy in the building com- 
mittee was automatically supplied, and 
it is understood that steps will be taken 
in the very near future to complete 
plans for the new building. 


—The Fort Worth State Bank of 
Fort Worth, Tex., is now located in 
its new permanent home at Main and 
Thirteenth streets. The building. 
which the bank will occupy has been 
leased to the institution by Mrs. Win- 
field Scott, a director, who desired to 
have the bank located in a_ building 
with plenty of space. 


—At a meeting of the Atlanta Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing held last month the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year were elected: 

J. W. Speas, Trust Company of 
Georgia, president; A. G. Matthews, 
Fourth National Bank, vice-president: 
J. A. Bankston, Atlanta National Bank, 
secretary, and J. P. Crenshaw, Central 
Bank and Trust Corporation, treasurer 

These were elected delegates to the 
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national institute convention, to be held 
in Cincinnati next September: 

W. V. Crowley, of the American Na- 
tional Bank; T. W. Townsend, of the 
Fourth National Bank; J. W. Speas. 
the new president; T. I. Miller, of the 
Central Bank and Trust Corporation, 
and J. C. Latimer, of the “Southern 


Banker.” 
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WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


—The Chicago Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, has elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, A. Floreen, Central Trust 
Co.; vice-president, James J. O’Connor, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank; finan- 
cial secretary, C. B. Peterson, Union 
Trust Co.; corresponding secretary, W. 
F. Murphy, First National; treasurer, 
F. H. Raddatz, Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank. Norman Col- 
lins of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank, and Schuyler P. Johnson were 
elected to serve three vears on the board 
of directors, and Guy W. Cooke of the 
First National Bank and O. F. Mere- 
dith of the Continental and Commer- 
cial National for one year. 


—James I. Bush of the Second Ward 
Savings Bank of Milwaukee has been 
appointed Chicago representative of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. Mr. 
Buch will assume his new duties on 
July 1. 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 
Capital, $200,000.00 


Sells over its endorsement loans made by responsible 


cattle men, secured by cattle inspected by our own 
representatives to banks wishing safe, short-time, 
liquid investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





St. Paul 


—The American National Bank of 
St. Paul is erecting a new building at 
the corner of Seventh and Robert 
streets, the heart of the retail district. 
It will be six stories high and the bank 
will occupy the entire second floor, a 
space of about 140 by 60 feet. The 
building is to be completed by Septem- 
ber 1. 

On May 1 this bank had total re- 
sources of $4,591,465.36 and deposits 
of $3,953,399.45. The Northern Sav- 
ings Bank, which is under the same 
management, had deposits of $1.749,- 
226.89. 


—A comparison of the May 1, 1915, 
and the May 1, 1916, statements of the 
First National Bank of St. Paul re- 
veals a remarkable growth during the 
past year both in deposits and in total 
resources. Deposits which on May 1, 
1915, were $35,265,981.85 had _ in- 
creased on May 1 of this year to $51,- 
433,946.12, while total resources had 
increased from $41,005,412.44 to $57,- 
243,416.13. The First National has a 
capital stock of $3,000,000 and a sur- 
plus of $2,000,000. On May 1 last it 
showed a profit of $532,702.28. The 
present roster of officers includes the 
following: Louis W. Hill, chairman 
board of directors; Everett H. Bailey, 
president; Cyrus P. Brown and Otto 
M. Nelson, vice-presidents; Charles H. 
Buckley, cashier; Edwin Mott, Henry 
B. House, Charles E. Gall and George 
H. Wichman, assistant cashiers. 
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Established 
1857 


Surplus, $2,500,000 


FRANK O. HICKS. . . Vice-President 
JACKSON JOHNSON . Vice-President 
EPHRON CATLIN. . . Vice-President 


Minneapolis 


—The Bankers Trust Company and 
Savings Bank of Minneapolis is now 
organizing and expects to open for 
business September 1, 1916. It is said 
that already some 250 banks and bank- 
ers have subscribed to its stock and it 
is hoped that in a short time this will 
be increased to 500. The proposed offi- 
cers are: President, Harry W. Par- 
ker; vice-president, F. S. Graham; sec- 
retary and treasurer, F. E. Bryan. 


—The second largest building per- 
mit since the beginning of the new year 
has been issued in. Minneapolis to the 
Metropolitan Building Co., composed 
principally of officers and stockholders 
of the Metropolitan National Bank, for 
the construction of an_ eleven-story 
bank and office building, at the corner 
of Second avenue south and Sixth street 
at a cost of $430,000. 

Work on the basement excavation and 
foundation has been under way for some 
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The 
Mechanics-American 
National Bank 
of St. Louis 
Capital, $2,000,000 


A STRONG BANK WITH THE EQUIPMENT, THE EXPERIENCE AND 
THE STRENGTH TO GIVE THE BEST SERVICE 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
WALKER HILL, 


WILLIAM H.HETTEL . 


59 Years of Con- 
servative Banking 






Resources, $42,000,000 











President 
JOSEPHS.CALFEE..... Cashier 
CHARLES L.ALLEN . . Asst. Cashier 
JAMES R. LEAVELL. . Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 











time and.construction has reached that 
stage where the stone, brick and struc- 
tural steel workers are ready to begin. 
The ground floor will be occupied by 
the Metropolitan National bank and the 
structure will be complete one year from 
date. 


& 
Cleveland 


—The Cleveland Trust Co. has issued 
a pamphlet entitled “Questions and 
Answers About the Cleveland Founda- 
tion.” The Foundation was created by 
resolution of the board of directors of 
the Cleveland Trust Co., the object of 
which is to administer funds contributed 
by the people of Cleveland for the bene- 
fit of the City of Cleveland. 


—In October, 1896, a little less than 
twenty years ago, the total resources of 
Cleveland state and national banks 
mounted to $99,661,000. In March, 
1916, when the latest reports were 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


FIRST AND SECURITY 
NATIONAL BANK 


Resources over $70,000,000.00 














Correspondence Invited 














Use Our Facilities— 


Banks, Trust Companies and Financial Houses 





throughout the United States are invited to use 






this company’s facilities for supplying information 






in regard to business conditions, securities, farm 
credits, real estate values or kindred matters in 
which they may be interested. 








Our customers frequently find this advisory 
service of value, and to those who are not customers 







of ours we are glad to render it as evidence of our 
readiness to handle their business. 





Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits over $8,000,000 
ST. LOUIS 





















made, the resources amounted to $455.- 
815,000. The gain is 355 per cent. 
Cleveland, also, has more than $160.- 
000,000 in savings deposits. 


—The Morris Plan Bank of Cleve- 
land, capitalized at $500,000, of which 
ex-Governor Herrick was an organizer. 
and Secretary of War Baker is a direc- 
tor, has been in operation only since 
March 8. In its first thirtv-one davs 
its loans, amounting to $52,225, exceed- 
ed the combined loans of the New York 
and Kansas City companies in their 
first four and a half weeks. In April 
its loans aggregated $72,400. 


co) 
St. Louis 


| By a Special Correspondent | 





J. R. Leavell, assistant cashier of 
the Mechanics American National Bank. 
St. Louis, has been attending the East- eee Comes ebedueresmmteres wan 
ern Department, United States Military TIONAL BANK. ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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J. R. Leaver 



































The American National Bank 


Capital. . aa ae 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Total Resources over. . 


J. W. SEFTON, Jr.. President C. L. WILLIAMS, V-Pres. 
F. J. FORWARD, Jr.,V-Pres. 
L. J. RICE, Cashier 


A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 

enced staff of officers and empioyes—these are some of the 

things that enable us togive excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


- + $200,000.00 
128,000.00 
3,270,000.00 


I. ISAAC IRWIN, V-Pres. 
T. C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cash. 


We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 








Training Camp at Plattsburg, N. Y., 
for the first period of June 5 to July 2. 

Mr. Leavell was invited to visit West 
Point en route, and to inspect the United 
States Military Academy at that point. 

Mr. Leavell, one of the most promi- 
nent young bankers of St. Louis, is an 
ardent advocate of preparedness, and is 
is in keeping with this spirit of patriot- 
ism that he voluntarily decided to 
spend the month of his vacation in 
training camp. 


& 


—The Thirtieth Annual Convention 
of the Iowa Bankers Association was 
held June 20-21 at Waterloo. 


—The bankers of Group 10, Illinois 
Bankers Association, have elected the 
following new officers: Chairman, J. E. 
Mitchell, Carbondale ; vice-chairman, T. 
B. Lee, Harrisburg; treasurer, Thomas 
M. Karraker, Mounds. Executive com- 
mittee and delegates to state convention 
at Danville, F. B. Jackson, Madison; H. 
R. Aisthorpe, Cairo; J. E. Mitchell, 
Carbondale; John B. Jackson, Anna. 


—Elmer J. Obendorfer has been 
named manager as well as secretary- 
treasurer of the new Morris Plan bank 
of Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Obendorfer 
was formerly identified with the City 
Trust and Savings Bank, when, under 
the direction of Hugh W. Grant, vice- 
president and treasurer, he obtained a 
splendid foundation of experience in 
every phase of successful banking. Mr. 





Obendorfer’s appointment is very 
warmly commended by the business men 
and bankers of Youngstown. 


—The Bank of Evansville, Wis., has 
shown a noteworthy deposit growth dur- 





Berkeley, California 


OUR BERKELEY 
business is invited on 
the basis of prompt and 

efficient service. This bank 
is the oldest in the city and 
offers "advantages worth the 
consideration of other bank- 
ers having business in this 
locality. 

h. W. RAVER. .ccccsess President 
F. L. NAYLOR..... Vice-President 
W. E. WOOLSEY .. Vice-President 
F.C. MORTIMER.......... Cashier 
W. F. MORRISH.... Asst. Cashier 
G. T. DOUGLAS..... Asst. Cashier 
G. L. PAPE...........Asst. Cashier 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK of BERKELEY 


NITED 
STATES 
SITAR’ 
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— 
Old National 
Bank 


of SpoKane 


ITH direct connections in 

every banking point through- 

out the ‘‘Inland Empire” — 
a region three times the size of 
Alabama, of which Spokane is the 
financial and railroad center — The 
Old National has the facilities to 
collect your Pacific Northwest 
items with exceptional economy 
and dispatch. 


OFFICERS 
D. W. TWOHY, President 
T. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-President 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President 
J. A. YEOMANS, Cashier 
W. J. SMITHSON 
G. H. GREENWOOD J. W. BRADLEY 
Assistant Cashiers 


RESOURCES : $16,000,000 








THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


ing the past four years, as is evidenced 
by the following figures: 


May 1, 1912..... er eie-acaoutee ia aid $272,434.14 
2a eS , . 303,495.05 
i * ee ee . 368,726.69 
ie a wai de Gaksh bana. 364,027.14 
PN CMR no cco Necueeonkes sv a'e . 417,808.80 


L. T. Pullen, father of the present 
president, and grandfather of the pres- 
ent cashier and assistant cashier, was 
the original founder of this bank in 
1870. The present officers are: George 
L. Pullen, president; P. P. Pullen, cash- 
ier, and J. S. Pullen, assistant cashier. 


—The Denver chapte?, American In- 
stitute of Banking, at its annual meet- 
ing chose the following officers for 
1916: A. E. Ferguson, president, First 
National Bank, Englewood; H. M. 
Jackson, vice-president, German-Ameri- 
can Trust Co.; W. S. Larson, treasurer, 
First National Bank; Giles F. Foley, 
secretary, Denver National Bank; J. F. 
Kennedy, financial secretary, First Na- 
tional Bank. Sever Daley of the Pi- 
oneer State Bank was elected executive 
councilman to the Colorado Bankers’ 
Association. The following will repre- 
sent the chapter at the national conven- 
tion in Cincinnati next September: 
George A. Brown, A. E. Ferguson, Se- 
ver Daley, Roy Clarkson and W. O. 
Bird. These delegates were instructed 
to do all in their power towards bring- 
ing the national convention to Denver 
next year. 
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PACIFIC STATES 


—Owing to prolonged dry weather 
and a sharp frost in Northern and Cen- 
tral California, prospects for grain and 
fruit are not so encouraging as they 
have been in former years, says the 
American National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco in a recent financial letter. On 
the other hand, market conditions are 
excellent and growers who have anv 
products to sell may confidently look 
for good prices. A shortage of feed is 
having its effect upon the live stock 
industry. Increased production and 
higher prices in lumber are restoring 
that industry to its former position of 
prosperity. 
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They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high grade 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 


34 Beekman Street, New York 


Ask Your Stationer for | 
Bankers Linen. Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 

















—The eleventh annual convention of 
the Oregon State Bankers Association 
was held last month in Portland. Off- 
cers elected were: 

Fred L. Myers, La Grande, presi- 
dent; E. D. Cusick, Albany, vice-presi- 
dent; J. H. Booth, Roseburg, treasurer ; 
John L. Hartman, Portland, secretary. 

By a vote of about three to two, a 
resolution was adopted opposing the 
federal reserve bank’s. proposed check 
clearing system for out-of-town items. 


—The old banking home of the Port- 
land Trust Co. at the southeast corner 
of Third and Oak streets, has been sold 
for a consideration of $200,000 to a 
syndicate of Portland and Eastern cap- 
italists, headed by Harrison G. and 
Robert Treat Platt, who, with their as- 
sociates, expect soon to occupy the 
property with a savings bank which 
they now are organizing. 

Arrangements for the organization of 
the new bank have not yet been com- 
pleted, but the concern expects to be 
ready for business within the next three 
months. 

The new bank will conduct a strictly 
savings business, says the “Portland 
Oregonian.” No commercial accounts 
will be carried. Neither the capitaliza- 
tion nor the personnel of the board of 
directors has been determined. It is 
certain, though, that the Platts will hold 
a substantial share of the stock and oc- 
cupy places on the directorate. Robert 
Treat Platt now is a director of the 
Lumbermen’s National Bank. He stated 
that a number of Portland men and 
some Eastern capitalists will be inter- 


ested with him and his brother in the 
new enterprise. 

In launching their new enterprise the 
Platt brothers have expressed the be- 
lief that they will provide Portland with 
an economic and a commercial neces- 
sity. Robert Treat Platt pointed out 
that there is now no savings bank in 
the city, strictly divorced from commer- 
cial banking business. Obviously, he 
said, this acts as a handicap both on 
the banks doing a savings business as 
well as to those who would attempt to 
obtain loans from savings banks on real 
estate security. 

While the detailed plans of operation 
have not been determined, it is under- 
stood that the new bank will pay three 
per cent. on savings deposits, which will 
be the prevailing rate of the existing 
banks after July 1. 


—At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Montana Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Helena, Montana, F. J. 
Lange, who for years was an officer of 
the Thomas Cruse Savings Bank, was 
chosen assistant cashier. He has been 
in the employ of the former bank ever 
since it purchased the Cruse interests. 


—At the close of -business May 
1, the James River National Bank, 
Jamestown, North Dakota, showed to- 
tal resources of $1,244,239.27 and de- 
posits of $1,018,831.36. This bank 
was founded in 1881, and has been 
largely instrumental in promoting the 
rich agricultural and cattle industry of 
Stutsman County. The officers are: 
President, H. T. Graves; vice-president, 
S. F. Corwin: cashier, A. B. De Nault. 
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Building the Canadian Nation 


IFTY years ago when the construc- 

tion of the Canadian Pacific Railway 

was proposed as a link between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, nine hundred miles 
of prairie seemed a greater obstacle than 
the Canadian Rockies. 

But the Canadian Pacific settled the 
land through which it built its network 
of tracks. 

Today its settlers can supply enough 
wheat to feed the whole French and 
British armies. 

Winnipeg is a greater grain market 
than Chicago or Minneapolis and in 1915 
its bank clearings were $1,530,683,124.00. 


300 miles of sidings are required by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway to handle 
the traffic which passes through Winnipeg. 

Grain elevators are the landmarks of 
the Canadian West (today there are 2,775 
in the three prairie provinces with capa- 
ctiy of 123.939,000 bushels). 

Under the lead of the Canadian Pacific, 
mixed farming is making as rapid pro- 
gress as the cultivation of grain. 

The banker or investor desiring to 
study Canadian conditions by personal 
investigation cannot omit Winnipeg. 

The Royal Alexandra is the business 
center of this great prairie city. 


The New York Office of the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY is at 1231 Broadway (corner of 30th St.) 
F. R. Perry, General Agent, Passenger Department 


Royal Alexandra Hotel. Winnipeg 





Grain Elevafors af a Prairie Station 

















